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** A pard-like spirit, beautiful and swift — 
A love in desolation masked — a power 
Girt round with weakness ; it can scarce uplift 
The weight of the superincumbent hour ; 
It is a dying lamp, a falling shower, 
A breaking billow ; — even whilst we speak 

Is it not broken ? '* 

Shdley» 
^ 

CHAPTER I. 

REDESDALE. 

SuMMER moming, with a buret of golden stmshine and a 
caroUing of birds, broke över the little village of Redesdale, 
situated ön the dreary coast of North Western England. 
Whatever there was that was pleasant to the eye, whatever 
there was of the picturesque in the appearance of the little 
hamlet, was called into Ufe by that moming radiance and 
summer sunshine. A treeless shore, huge wave-heaten cliffs 
upon which natural foundation the grey stone mansion was 
erected ; a belting of firs inland, with white farmhouses, 
ruder cottages, and a few more pretentions residences; 
down by the coast a grouping of fishermen's huts, and 
£shing-boats drawn up on the sandy beach. 

Severely simple, all of it ; unsuggestive öf romance, and 
yet we have a story to teU of it all : of those water-washed 
walls of Redesdale, of those nigged cliffs, that sandy shore, 
and the village that the sunshine. does not appear even yet 

B 
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to have awakened from its dreams. The hall has been 
closed so long that it refsembles more the castle of the fairy 
story where Sleeping Beauty lay for a hundred years, than a 
habitable dwelling; but down by the lodge, the modem 
addition built by the last master of Redesdale, traces of the 
busy hand of man are more perceptible. 

Built of stone from the quarries, not many miles distant, 
the lodge house, within the iron gates that shut oflF the 
carriage entrance from the village street, had been designed 
for ornament as well as utility. Wind and weather, such 
storms as often spend their strength upon that coast, had 
darkened the angles most exposed to their action, but still 
so far were these disfigurements from marring the whole, 
that the little tenement seemed boastfuUy to display them 
as a soldier does his scars. The upper story projected över 
the lower, so much in the front of the house as to be sup- 
ported by pillars, forming a piazza on to which a window 
on either side of the door opened. The sashes were both 
thrown up now to admit the bright August sunshine into 
the neatly anranged rooms beyond. In one of the windows 
hung a canary cage, a golden prison-house with a golden 
songster, in the alchemy of the moming sun. The little 
captive was trilling its loudest notes, and from the highest 
perch under the wires shook its little throat in the efifort to 
bring forth the joyous song. 

The sunshine lingered lovingly upon that little building, 
with its gardens and bright-tinted autumn flowers, its open 
windows and warbliug bird, it3 gabled roof and flower- 
twined pilasters, ^d the quaint carving that adomed many 
parts. As if tQ complete the picture, a little figure came 
forth from the open door, pausing upon the broad step 
under the portico, and shading her eyes with her hand, 
looked towaxds &it, gat^s eamestly for a few minutes, then 
she bounded dpwn the walk. 

She reached the gates just as the jGgure of an old man. 
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paused before them on the outside, and, ere she coUld 
throw them open, his hand was between the iron bars, and 
had grasped her little one, giving it a hearty shake. She 
spöke to him in pantomime, for the old man was deaf. 
For reply he had recourse to a leather bag that was strapped 
across his shoulders, and, after fumbling about in it for 
awhile, he produced two letters, which he gave into her 
hand, lookingly knowingly the while into her blushing face. 
Then he laughed, shook her hand again, and proceeded on 
his way. 

The maiden tumed and walked slowly back to the lodge, 
turhing one of the letters över in her hand, gazing eamestly 
at the familiar handwriting, and blushing again as she 
^id so. 

There was another figure standing in the shade of the 
doorway now, watching her as she leisurely came towards 
him, without raising her eyes ; it was the tall, strongly- 
built figure of a man, with a ponderous, ragged brow, ter- 
minating in shaggy eyebrows, which shading gave a keenness 
to the piercing blue eyes themselves, and a character to the 
strongly-lined features. He had on a shooting-coat, with 
heavy boots and leggings, which bore traces< of an eaadjf 
ivalk through dew-laden grass. This wa& Rupert Kenåal, a 
man who had been much trusted and idisd upon by tihs 
late master o£ Redesdale, and who filled the miscellaneons 
duties of steward, head gamekeeper, and general overseer 
of the domain of Redesdale during the time of its un- 
occupancy. 

** Come, Grace, lass» ar' t* going f be all day looking at t' 
outside of them letters % Is t* one for me 1 " he exclaimed, 
in a voice at the sound of which Grace started and hurried 
forwards. 

*' I did not know you had retumed, fadier. Here is a 
letter for you, but the writing is stränge ; I cannot guess 
vfho it is from." 
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He took it from her hand, turmng it över with his tliick 
fingers musingly for a few seconds; then he looked up, 
with eyes twinkling like little blue waves under beetling. 
crags. 

" And t* other, Grace ; must I explain that too ? " 

Grace darted before him into the house. He slowly fol- 
lowed her. 

"Nay, lass, thou'st nought t* be ashamed o'. Ralph 
Millar*s as good a lad as e'er a one in t' parish." 

Grace came to his side, and put her little hand upon his 
arm. 

" I know that, father." 

Her blushing cheeks and veiled eyes added more, 
which, however, as she could not put into words, we need 
sot 

" Foolish lass." He stopped to kiss her. " But, Gracen» 
breakfast wiU be cold, and who knows but my letter may 
contain something more important than yours I" 

Rupert Kendal seated himself in the wooden arm-chair 
by the open window, and, stretching his feet across the red- 
bricked floor, inserted his broad thumb under the lap of the 
white envelope. 

Grace seated herself at the table, and busied herself pour- 
ing out tea, spreading toast, and other little tasks in prepar- 
ing breakfast^ a rosy smile now and then dimpling her pretty 
features. 

Presently every arrangement was concluded, and she sat 
with folded hands watching her fathefs impassive features., 

Rupert Kendal slowy read and re-read the contents- of 
the sheet of note-paper, then, carefuUy refolding it in each 
former crease, retumed it. to its envelope and placed it 
behind a china mug on the mantel-piece, seating himself at 
the table opposite Grace before he made any comment ^ 

"Just like t' boy," he said at last, as he took up the knife 
and fork, and began to slice the meat from the knuckle 
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1)one of ham that stood before him; "t* old Vemon spirifs 
sure t' crop out somewhere.** 

"Is the letter from Mr. Vemon, fatheri " Grace asked, 
as she handed him a steaming cup of tea. 

" Yes, lass, and he sa3rs he'll be at Redesdale in a few 
days, as if t' place could be made habitable in that time 
after being shut up for eighteen years." 

^*0h, dear!" exclaimed Grace; "father, what is to be 
done ? it will never be fit for him." 

" Thou must do t* best t* canst, lass ; t' Vemons could 
ne'er abide t* wishes crossed. Thou must go up t' look at 
t* rooms ; women-folk ken more about such things than men. 
Get all t' help t^ canst from t' village ; make fires, and clean 
up a bit" 

" A great deal he knpws what must be done," thought 
Grace to herself with a smile^ as she remembered the damp 
desolation and néglect of the mansion. 

"Why doesn't Mr. Vemon go to Holly MountT* she 
asked aloud. 

" The family has na retumed from foreign parts yet, lass, 
nor will t' a this side Christmas, Tm thinking." 

" But now that he is leaving college don't you wonder 
Mr. Reuben doesn't go to them, as Mr. Herbert has 
done 1 " 

" He kens best, lass. I'm thankful he's coming ; Redes- 
dale wants t* master ; t' dead man's reign's över now when 
t' old place is t* be opened once more. In another year 
Master Reuben comes of age, and then he's t' live here for 
good." 

Breakfast över, Grace nestled to his side for a few 
seconds before clearing the table. 

** Father, do you know how old your Grace — little Grace, 
as you always call her — ^is growing 1 " 

His brow contracted for an instant, then he passed his 
large, homy palm över the little brown head at his knee. 



'^ Hey, lass ! if I foigot, Ralph ICDar 'd soon lemrnd me 
that little Grace is a woman now, and ready to leave her old 
Étther." 

^^ Father ! father 1 " — Giace's &oe was laised, with a blusk 
at the first words and a tear at the last — '^you know I will 
never leave you. Kalph wili not ask it ; you are to gain a 
son, and not to lose a daughter." 

Then, abashed at having said so mucfa. Grace hiug her 
head to hide the brilliant crimson that öushed her &ce. 

" I know, lass ; 1 know." 

" Father, it was not that I was thinking of. Don't yöir 
remember I was bom upon the same day as Mr. Reuben 
Vemon ? " 

" I shall not quickly forget t* little red-faced girl who- 
was a brownie even then. We've faad sad tinies since then, 
Gracie." 

Grace saw the cloud gathering över his brow, and ^e 
knew he was thinking of her dead mother ; she pressed the 
hand she held lovingly, and strove to divert his thoughts by; 
suggesting others. 

" Do you remember Mrs. Vemon, father 1 What was she 
like?" 

" We did not see much of her, Gracie. She never had 
the welcome the viUagers have always given the brides of t^ 
Vemons. She was ill when they retumed from their long 
tour upon t' Continent ; she died soon afler. The joy-bells. 
rung out when t' heir was bom, and in a veiy little while 
they were foUowed by the knell for the dead After that 
Mr. Vemon could'na thole Redesdale, and some think that 
was t' reason of f straogé dause in t* will that shut up t*^ 
mansion for so long. Others say the poor lady had been 
unhappy in her marriage, and that her ghost haunted t" 
place after her death." 

" Was she pietty, father 1 " 

'^She was beautiful, lovely as the ängels. She'd long. 
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g<dden curls, and a face as påle and sweet as a snowdrop. 
£ut come, lass, ifs time we thought o' something else than 
of idling here." 

Grace rose from her low seat, and while her father was 
feeding his dögs she washed and set the breakfast-things 
aside, swept the floor, and smoothed her hair by the little 
glass that hung between the two windows ; then she tied on 
her bonnet, and stood quietly awaiting her companion in 
the sunshine on the doorstep. 

Rupert Kendal soon j oined her, and they set forth to^ 
gether, it taking many of Grace's little steps to keep pace 
with her father*s strides. 

As they proceeded along the broad carriage drive, the 
air of trim neatness and order ceased. For a distance the 
road lay through a deep cutting in the rock, between 
crevices in which dampness oozed and fed a multitude of 
mosses and lichens that trailed down to the wéed-grown 
path. A stunted growth of evergreens surmoimted the 
high, rocky wall, and almost shut out the sight of heaven's 
blue dome. Emerging from this they came out upon the 
lawns, where the grass grew tall and rank, bome down by 
the moming*s heavy dew. They reached the front of the 
mansion, where the sun shone full upon the grey turrets 
and spires, and upon the windows round which the carved 
mouldings were crumbling away. The end of the mansion, 
upon which fell the densest shade of the thick plantations 
of firs, was covered with ivy, now alive with innumerable 
buzzing insects awakened by the sunshine. The waves 
broke with an incessant roar upon the cliffs, adding theic 
grandly moumful diapason to the solemnity of the scene, 
mocking palatial greatness in their whisper of etemity. 
Över the lower windows temporary outside shutters had 
been fastened, now green, slimy, and rotten with salt sea 
spray. The marble steps leading to the doorway were dis-, 
coloured and moss-grown ; but Rupert Kendal effected his 
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entrance into the mansion by a back way, and then, un- 
barring and unlocking the ponderous hall doors, threw 
them wide open to admit the long debarred air and sun- 
shine. 



CHAPTER II. 

AFTER LONG YEARS. 



Grace's meny voice was hushed, and she spöke in a 
whisper, when she stood at length within the ancestral 
home of the Vemons. She had been brought up from her 
babyhood to entertain a clannish reverence for the family, 
and was disposed to give them, and all that belonged to 
them, more heart worship even than such education de- 
manded. They were to her the embodiment of all her 
enthusiastic and romantic dreams. 

Rupert Kendal unlocked the library door, and uncovered 
the four large windows that ranged down one side. As he 
shook the heavy curtains moths flew out 

" This will never do, Grace ; they are Gompletely moth- 
eaten and blue with mould." 

Grace came forwards to examine the drapery, and saw at 
a glance that it was past all servitude. They next tumed 
their attention to the fumiture, and found that moths and 
damp had rendered it entirely unfit for use. Rupert 
Kendal looked perplexed. 

: " Master Reuben says this one room will do besides a 
bedroom ; but there is no hope of making this fit for much." 
. ^ Leave it to me, father," said Grace coaxingly ; " only 
obey my directions, and I will undertake to make it 
habitable." 

. " A' weel, lass, thou knowest more about these things 
than I do j it comes natVal to women, I suppose." 
i Grace smiled, a world of womanly wisdom in her smile» 
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and then she set him to work. Shé made him bring in 
wood from the yard, and pile it up in the gråtes of both 
kitchen and library ; and when the huge tongues of flame 
and the crackhng of the fires made dreariness less drear. 
Grace started him to the village to look for more help, and 
to discharge commissions she loaded him with. 

" Gracie, lass, I didna tell thee that Mrs. Rose, that is 
t' housekeeper that was here in t* last Mr. Vemon's time, 
will be here to-night with some of t' servants Mrs. Vemon 
has ordered to come from Holly Mount, so their rooms 
must be the first put straight." 

"So they shall," said Grace briskly; "now go, father, 
and mind that you are soon back." 

The library was situated in that part of the mansion that 
was overgrown with ivy and shaded by firs, that not only 
excluded the light from the apartments on the basement, 
but, by keeping off the sun's rays, preserved the damp upon 
the outer walls, injurions to eveiything within ; the bindings 
of the very books in the book-cases were tarnished. Grace 
saw that to restore order to that room, the centre carpet 
must be removed, the floor repoUshed, the curtains replaced 
by others, the Windows cleaned, and oh ! her eyes ached 
with glancing round, there was so much to be done. 

Grace thought that would be a gloomy room for the 
young heir of Redesdale to inhabit alone, and she knew 
there were so many lighter and pleasanter ones in other 
parts of the mansion ; since he was so regardless of his 
own comfort, it rested with her to see that it was provided 
for; and she resolved, whilst obe5dng the directions her 
father had received, to enlarge upon them at her own 
pleasure. 

At the back of the mansion, a terrace built upon the 
cliffs, and overlooking the sea, ran the length of many of 
the lower windows ; the sun rose in the distance, and its 
moming rays were always warm and bright upon the terrace 
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that now boasted the rank luxuriance of what had once 
been a pretty garden. Grace selected one of these rooms 
that was not half the size of the libraiy, with two lofty 
Windows opening on to the terrace garden* 

When assistance arrived from the viUage she set some to 
work in the library, and pressed others into her service 
here. First of all a bright fire was kindled, and the room^ 
the fumiture having been removed, thoroughly cleaned. 
The carpet being laid, and the fiirniture restored. Grace re* 
served the finishing touches for her own hands to perfonn. 

The walls were pannelled in delicate green, with gilt 
moulding ; the rose-cöloured satin damask of the fumiture, 
that had been carefuUy sewed up in linen, was uncovered, 
and found by Grace to possess its hues tm&ded She 
brought stånds, ornaments, and pictures from odier rooms» 
and arranged them here with equal skili and taste, and 
drooped flowing muslin curtains över the large, bare 
windows. It was evening when her task was ended, and 
Grace stood with glowing face to contemplate the fairy 
elegance of the room. Next she went to the open windows 
and looked on to the terrace-gardeni a mäss of confused 
weeds and flowers in such wild luxuriance and brilliant 
colouring that Grace stood some minutes to admire. Then 
her practical mind conceived what a lovely spöt it might 
be made ; she planned the clearing of the overgrown walks, 
and those wild plants reduced to order and beauty. Was 
there time yet 1 she mused : agreat deal might be done in a 
day, and there remained to-morrow clear. 

Her father's voice calling her intemipted her reverie; 
she ran to him. 

'' You idle young puss, what has ta been about all day 1 '^ 

Grace laughed, and, taking his hand, drew him away to 
the scene of her labours, witnessing his bewildered surprise 
with eyes dancing with merriment 

''Now, father, has Grace been idlel But you should 
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not give your opinion until you S6e all those vases filled 
with fresh flowers to-morrow." 

"Thou'rt a faiiy, lassi," he answ^ed, slowly; "but^ 
child, t* library must be made ready too." 

" So it is, £äther; let us go and see what all those women 
have accomplished. I set them to the library and to the 
rooms for Mrs. Rose and the servants. I know which 
room Mr. Vemon will prefer." 

"I don't know, lass; he sedd t* library, and t' old 
Vemons were always obstinate." 

Grace pouted her pretty lips for an instant. 

I^e did not see why the present heir to the proud old 
race of Vemon should bave all the failings as well as the 
virtues of his ancestors, no more of the one and no less of 
the other, for she was not such a staunch believer in here* 
ditary descent as her father. Grace had only seen Reuben 
Yernon once in his boyhood, when he came with his uncle 
and guardian on a short visit to his ancestral home. 

Rupert KendaFs personal knowledge of his young 
master was equally limited. 

Mrs. Rose arrived that night, a comely little woman, 
who gave Grace great praise for the amount of work ac- 
complished that day ; for the next Grace left the command 
entirely on her hands, and was satisfied to labour herself 
as the housekeeper directed. Redesdale was totally träns- 
formed before the time specified for the arrival of the 
young master. 

In the library the firelight gleamed upon the massive 
oaken book-cases with glazed doors, surmounted by marble 
busts of classic authors and scholars, whose features were 
softly shaded by sacred dust, that had accumulated through. 
silent years, and that Grace knew would be sacrilege ta 
remove ; upon the polished oaken floor, that reflected the 
blaze upon three sides of the rare old carpet, that had 
been woven long ago in Turkey looms and brought from 
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tte East by the grandfather of the present Reuben, and 
upon the equipage of china and silver set upon a small 
table on the hearth, whose pigmy size made it appear löst 
in that väst apartment. 

The room, belying Grace*s expectations, did look cheer- 
ful and inviting in the blaze from fire and chandelier. She 
tumed again and again to view it, lest haply there should 
be something she might yet do to enhance the effect of the 
whole, and then she ran to the kitchen to spend the time in 
watching and waiting with her father, who sat upon the 
comfortable hearth-stone smoking his pipe. 

The sound of carriage wheels caused all to cease their 
occupation. Rupert Kendal hastened to the door^ and the 
rest of the servants to the hall, to receive and welcome their 
young master. Grace alone remained, standing upon the 
hearth in the kitchen, gazing into the fire's glowing depths. 
She heard the confused sounds of arrival and greeting; then 
steps passed on to the library, one light and springing, the 
other heavier, the well-known thud of her father^s foot 
Then she knew she should not see him again for some time, 
50 she went to the housekeeper^s room, and sat silently there 
until up came buxom little Mrs. Rose. 

*^ Lord bless his dear heart ; he is like his mother, with 
his soft spöken words and his golden hair." 

Grace vacated the easy chair for the little lady, and sat 
herself down upon the nig at her feet 

" You knew Mrs. Vemon, then, dear Mrs. Rose ? " 

" La ! yes, dear ; 1 had been at Redesdale twenty years 
on and ofif when she came, one of the bonniest brides that 
was ever welcomcd here, with her sweet white face and 
shining yellow hair." 

" Was she not very unhappy ? " 

" She just broke her heart pining for what could never be 
liers — ^her husband'8 love. He was a proud, stem man, at 
least at that time; God knows he had been different 
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enough once. The match was made up by friends for 
family reasons ; they were betrothed in their childhood, and 
honour compelled Mr. Reuben to fulfil the compact" 

" How could he help loving one so lovely and so good 1 ** 

** Ay, dear, you may well ask that ; he did love her in a. 
way, but not as she craved to be loved, or as it was in his 
nature to love. There was a story current, but which never 
had proof either one way or the other, conceming a young 
lady he had met in his travels upon the Continent, and who 
had won his affections entirely. Such men as he, though 
I grant you, little Gracie, they are very rare, give the whole 
wealth of their hearfs devotion at once, and give it for 
ever. I see no explanation of his unhappy married life, ex- 
cept in the truth of a story like this. It is said that a long 
absence of his in some part of Scotland shortly before his- 
marriage had much to do with this unfortunate love, but no 
particulars ever transpired ; firom being the frankest, freest- 
spöken young gentleman that ever lived, he became silent 
and grave, and let on to nobody concerning the secret 
locked in his own breast." 

Meanwhile, in the library, Reuben Vemon had made his 
steward share the dainty repast spread there. 

The once during his boyhood that Rupert Kendal had 
seen his young master had not prepared him for the total 
dissimilarity Reuben personally exhibited to the former in- 
htritors of Redesdale. The tall slight figure, the deli- 
cately cut features, white skin, and masses of light, waving 
hair, were so unlike the characteristics of the dark-com- 
plexioned, hot-tempered Vemons of Redesdale, what they 
had been firom time immemoriali that he could almost have 
doubted his identity. The hereditary pride had no repre- 
sentative in Reuben. Neither was it a weak, unformed boy, 
as at first sight Kendal imagined he must be, that sat before 
him, drawing forth the information he required from his- 
steward, with the quiet attention and acute intelligence 
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natuial to him, and that compelled Kendal's respect in 
^ite of himself. That weakness and instability formed 
any part of Reuben's character was belied by the massive 
contour of the finely formed head poised so gracefully on 
his broad young shoulders. 

Kendal's first sight of his young master had caused a 
pang of acute disappointment to shoot through his breast, 
that the long line of Vemons should have such a represen- 
tative. Doubt followed disappointment, and then bewil- 
derment; for this fair-haired boy gave such undivided 
attention, and showed such lively interest in everything 
connected with the village and the estate, that Kendal be- 
gan to suspect him to be possessed of a rare amount of 
«nergy and talent, even though in other respects he did so 
little resemble the Vemons. 

Reuben hoped the necessity for hurried preparation had 
not given much trouble, and S3anpathised so heartily in the 
detail of difhculties stmnoimted, that Kendal told him of 
the additional room Grace had prepared. Reuben asked to 
be shown it at once, that he might know how much he had 
to be grateful to his Kttle fostet-sister for. 

Upon the first glance round Reuben was touched by the 
thoughtfiil care of strangers for his comfort, dependants 
though they were, for he never could look upon the atten- 
tion of servants as a mätter of course. He was grateful to 
them with scrupulous courtesy, if any little action on their 
part showed the spontaneous prompting of their own 
hearts ; consequently he was served, as few masters are, 
not with eye service, but from ^e hearts of his dependants. 
The Apostle knew that he was inculcating a Christian, as 
well as a social duty, when he laid his commands upon the 
foUowers of Christ to be courteous. Kindly and pleasant 
words cost but little, yet it is astonishing Öie virtue they 
contain. 

Reuben had thought to come to his inheritance unknow* 
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ing and unknown> to find rest for a time, after the härd 
terms of study he had kept, alone in the solitude and deso- 
Jation of his seaside home. Consideration for Mrs. Rose, 
rather than for his own comfort, had made him send her to 
Kedesdale, for he had promised to restore her to the scene 
^f her old labours as soon as it was in his power. 

His education was finished^ his boyhood past, and there 
had been a sad pleasure to him in the anticipation of a few 
months' quiet thought at Redesdale before the important 
coming of age^ when he must take upon himself the duties 
and responsibilities of manhood. He had welcomed and 
.grown accustomed in anticipation to the idea of solitude ; 
still it was with a thrill of pleasure he saw his coming had 
been anticipated with joy. 

He threw open one of the windows^ and stepped forth on 
to the terrace, and with the cool night wind Hfting the hair 
from his brow, gazed över the expanse of rising and falling 
waves to the dim, blue, star-bespangled sky, his heart full of 
^gratitude to the Giver of all his pleasures. 

Rupert Kendal saw he was forgotten ; he stood for a few 
minutes undecided, then he pulled out his large silver 
watch — a watch that had been handed fiom &ther to son 
by sevjeral generations of Kendals — and then, not displeased 
at having discovered some resemblance between Reuben 
and his idol race of Vemons in this self-foigetfulness» he 
retired to the hall, where he paced backwards and forwards 
in waiting for Reuben's reappearance. 

Reuben stood bare-headed upon the terrace, and looked 
far across the bank of snow-<:rested waves that rose to meet 
the honzon, The slender crescent of the new moon was in 
the sky, casting a påle light around; he swung himself 
lightly över the parapet on to the böld rocks jutting över 
the sea, and standing fearlessly upon one of the foremost 
£Eags, the soul of the boy, for in years he was little more, 
fieemed to expand with the väst extent and freedom of the 
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view över clififs and ocean. On one side, as far as the dis- 
tant black line that separated earth and sky, wave after 
wave rose, and tumbled över their summits, crested with 
påle, shimmering rays of moonlight. On the other, rocks 
as black as midnight started abruptly forth from the deep 
blue background of the sky, the homed moon peeping 
över the farthest heights amidst groups of twinkling stars. 

Suddenly a blaze shot up from the distant cHffs, that 
spread a lurid glow över all the horizon, that paled the 
lustre of the stars, and caused the moon to withdraw her 
delicate blue light At the same time was heard the 
distant boom of drums and the discordant clamour of 
trumpets. Ruddier glowed the fires on the clifFs, and 
nearer came the most unmusical sounds. Reuben eflfected 
a hasty retreat back on to the parapet, and from that, 
through the room prepared by Gracens deft fingers, to the 
side of his stewardr 

" What is the meaning of this, Kendal 1 That noise I 
mean, and the fires on the clifFs. I hope it is no smuggling 
affau-." 

" Never fear, sir. T' låds here are as honest, though as 
poor, as you'd find any^vhere ; it's the only way they have 
of showing pleasure that you have come." 

" For me, is it 1 " cried Reuben, in gleeful, bopsh tones ; 
" make haste, then, throw open the doors and let them see 
that I can appreciate their joy." 

Mrs. Rose, Grace, and the various domestics had entered 
the hall by different ways, attracted by the unusual sounds 
of merriment, as Rupert Kendal threw back the massive 
outer doors, and he and his young master stood upon the 
marble slab outside the threshold. A motley group wäs 
filing into the courtyard, some carrying torches that threw 
a lurid light över the whole, others bearing drums and a 
nondescript variety of instruments, that gave forth more 
noise than harmony. They ceased to blow or beat them 
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though, when Reuben was discovered standing bare-headed 
upon the steps ; voices were raised instead, and loud and 
vociferous cheers were given for the young master of 
Redesdale, for the Vemons of Redesdale, and the Vemons 
of Helly Mount, to all of which Reuben responded in a frank 
and kindly speech, that caused renewed and enthusiastic 
cheering. Then he sent them round to the kitchen, witli 
orders for beef and ale to be served out to them as long as 
the Redesdale larder and cellar could supply the demand. 

** They'll get drunk and make beasts of themselves," said 
Kendal bluntly, in his heart condemning such lavish ex- 
travagance. 

" Do you hear that, my men ? " shouted Reuben, ar- 
resting them by the sound of his voice. ** Remember, I 
am responsible if you overstep the bounds of moderation." 

" Ay ! ay ! sir," retumed a score of sailor voices. 

Reuben stepped inside, confronting pretty Grace, who 
stood, with bonnet and shawl on, waiting until her father 
should be ready to go home. 

** This is my foster-sister, I am sure," said Reuben, ex- 
tending his hand. "Kendal, you did not tell me your 
daughter was here to-night, that I might thank her person- 
ally for the trouble taken upon niy behalf." 

Grace blushed with gratified pleasure, and assured himi 
that it was no trouble, etc He, the master of Redesdale, 
had remembered that she was his foster-sister; it was a 
distinction she could not have hoped he would ever allude 
to, and especially in the tones of affectionate interest that 
he did. 

" Father, were you not surprised 1 — confess it now," Grace 
exclaimed, when with both hands clasped över her father's 
arm, she walked by his side through that gloomy cutting in 
the rock, where lamps were lit for the first time in many 
years, and the light ghttered on the slimy mosses and 
tendrils of small, dark-leaved ivy. " Mr. Reuben is not 
o 
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one bit like the other Vernons ; he has none of the pride 
and stateliness you have so often told me of. See what a 
prophetess your Grace is; for did I not tell you he would 
be different 1 " 

Something between a growl and a guttural pronunciation 
of the word "Humph" was all the answer she got; but 
Grace needed none other. 

. " I wonder whether he will stay long at Redesdale, and 
whether we shall see much of him now that he is here) 
Did he say anythmg to you about the Vernons of Holly 
Mount, an3rthing in particular about Miss Agnes and Miss 
Mabel ? " 

"I never asked him; how do you know aught con- 
ceming them, child ? " 

'^ Mary Miller sends me accounts sometimes." 

"Whatxcommunication dost*ee hold wi' Mary Millar? 
She is no companion for 'ee, Grace." 

" Oh, father ! You said you did not really believe the 
reports against her; you pitied her when she went away, 
and felt pleased when 3'ou knew she was going to Holly 
Mount She is at Redesdale; I have spöken to her to* 
night." 

" I'm sorry to hear % lass, for though she's cousin to 
Ralph thee'd best not be intimate wi* her." 

"I wonder who would be a fit companion for your 
Grace ! " she answered laughing. " You are too proud of her, 
father ; she is too perfect and unapproachable in your eyes." 

'* No, no, lassie^ I'll have no associates for 'ee but those 
of untamished repute." 

Their arrival at the lodge terminated the conversation, 
and Rupert Kendal, taking a key from his pocket, tumed it 
in the lock and admitted them. 
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CHAPTER III. 

"grace's lover." 

^MONGST the servants who had been sent to Redesdale 
from HoUy Mount was a girl named Mary Millan There 
had formerly lived in Redesdale a miller by trade of that 
name. Mary was the daughter of his only brother, the 
eldest of three diildren left orphaned by their father. Mary 
had been at service where some circumstances had trän- 
spired that cast a doubt npon her character without proof 
positive of her guilt It had cast a great obstacle in her 
path, sufficient to prevent her advancement Who would 
employ her with this black stain upon her fair name 1 for 
the world's cold charity would not give her the benefit of 
the doubt. It was a sad position for a young girl to be 
placed in ; it set her, with all her young prejudices, at war 
ivith the world, and filled her heart with hatred and bitter- 
ness. It was at this time that Reuben Vemon visited 
Redesdale with his uncle. He heard of Mar/s disgrace, a 
theme with which all the village tongues were busy, and 
with the generous enthusiasm of youth he advocated her 
cause, pleading so eloquendy upon her behalf that he per- 
§uaded his aunt into taking die poor slandered gkl into her 
service at Holly Mount, giving her the opportunity every 
one else denied her of proving the accusation false or of 
redeeming the error if guilty, ovemiling the scruples of 
both uncle and aunt as to the propriety of allowing her to 
associate with other servants. 

This generous deed saved Mary from utter despair, and 
from becoming, in very despenttioDy the creature aU 
deemed her. She regarded Reuben as her saviour from 
the. darkest of fätes, and ever after devoted herself to him 
^and his interests with slavish gratitude^ thus preserving 
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a warm comer in her heart, when it grew härd and cold 
to all others. 

Ralph Millar, the lover and betrothed husband of pretty 
Grace Kendal, was the only son of the late nuller of Redes- 
dale, and Mary's cousin. Ås children they had been much 
together, though Mary was his senior by two or three years^ 
They had attended the same school, helped each other with 
their lessons, defended each others' interests, etc, as chil- 
dren thrown upon each other for companionship wiU do. 
Ealph had no brother or sister, and Mar/s family ties were 
limited to two little brothers almost ten years younger than 
herself. She and Ralph were all in all to each other, when 
there came to the village school a little, laughing, curly- 
headed girl of five or six years, with the brightest blue eyes,. 
and the prettiest infantine manners that ever were seen. 
This was Grace Kendal, the steward's daughter, who always 
took all hearts by storm, and was the pet and the darling 
of everyone. Mary was at that time promoted to be a 
pupil-teacher in the school, and Ralph, a great boy of 
twelve years, was shortly to leave ofif lessons, and apply 
himself to his father's trade ; but he stayed long enough 
after Grace's arrival for the seeds of a life-long misery to be 
sown in the breast of Mary MiHar. Grace's pretty ways 
and baby beauty made conquest of Ralph ; from the first 
^ day of her coming, by right of the old friéndship existing 
ba^tween his father and the steward of Redesdale, he consti- 
tuted himself her champion and protector. He would 
spend the whole hour of recess in making daisy chains or 
cowslip balls, or in recounting thd marvellous histories of 
Goody Two Shoes, Bluebeard, and Cinderella for her. 
amusement ; and Grace would act the baby tyrant to per- 
fection, monopolising him as å right, allöwing no one, not 
even Mary, to interfere with this privilege. Many of the 
old seasons of intercourse between the cousins were thus 
broken in upon, some desti-oyed altogether; and althbugh. 
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Ralph had as kindly feelings towards her as ever, Mary 
chose to believe that he had not, and to look with envy 
and jealousy upon Grace, child though she was. Maiy 
was then fifteen years of age, an age at which the temper 
and disposition are apt to take the bent of the whole after 
life. She had been well and religiously instructed at that 
€xcellent village school ; she knew her catechism perfectly ; 
she could say, without missing one word, the whole of the 
4ong answer setting forth our duty töwards our neighbour, 
and she was in expectation of being confirmed the next 
time the bishop visited the neighbonring town of CuUa- 
moor, and yet she blinded herself to the fact that the feel- 
ings she was cherishing against Grace were the very anti- 
podes of those inculcated by that catechism. To Mary, it 
seemed that Grace possessed everything she lacked — beauty, 
affection, a home removed from the corroding anxiety 
-occasioned by poverty, and the care of a loving parent 
Yet, having all these, she had stolen from Mary. so Mary 
argued, the one delight of her own less fortunate existence. 
This was why she allowed those seeds to grow, take root, 
and spread in her bosom, so that where there had been a 
pretty equal strife between good and evil, evil now predomi- 
Tiated. Ere Mary^s education as a teacher was finished, she 
had been compelled to enter service, that she might 
€ntirely support herself, and give something towards fitting 
her little brcthers to face the world. She had been hired 
by the wife of Captain Brace, a gentleman who resided in 
the village, and was, saving the young heir of Redesdale, 
the wealthiest man in the parish ; he was universally called 
<^aptain in the village, though he had never held a com- 
mission in Her Majest/s service, from the fact that for two 
months hc had once held that post in the county militia. 
It was whilst living there a stigma had been attached to 
Mary*s name; many artides had been missed from the 
tiousehold stores, and, in default of any other person 
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to blame, Mary had been accused of the theft. ProoF 
against her h^^d been very strong, though all search failed to 
discover any of the missing artides in her possession. They 
had been of such description, that a person so disposed might 
easily get rid of them ; and Captain Brace's forbearing to 
prosecute was scarcely a charity under the circumstances ; 
as it was^ she was tried and condemned by an amateur jury 
of the village gossips, who decided, as populär favour 
generally does decide, in condemnation of the weak and in 
favour of the strong. Captain Brace was a man of wealth 
and position ; it was not possible for him to be mistaken. 
The rector, a nervous, irritable little man, having so much 
of that charity that covereth a multitude of sins only as- 
would hide the pecadilloes of his richer brethren, sided 
with Captain Brace, and condemned Mary ; and though, in 
right of his profession, he considered it his duty to harangue 
the unfortunate girl upon the heinousness of her breach of 
the eighth commandment, and to exhort her to confession 
and repentance, as may be imagined, Mary was only 
hardened and provoked by his words. 

At this time Grace Kendal was a blooming, lovely girl of 
thirteen years, and not the keenest dröp in Mary*s bitter 
cup had been Rupert Kendal^s refusal to allow her to see 
or speak with Mary previous to her departure from the 
village for an unknown time. Not that Mary had any 
affection for the steward's daughter, for, as we have seen, 
she regarded her with very diflferent feelings ; it was the im- 
plication that she was unfit to associate with such as Grace 
that wounded her. Since then the embargo laid upon their 
intercourse had been partially removed ; for as time passed 
on, and Mary gave nothing but proof of perfect integrity 
and ability at HoUy Mount, much that had been said 
against her was foigotten. Several letters passed between 
her and Grace, but they ceased upon Mary^s part when she 
learned about Grace's engagement to her cousin, Ralph 
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Millar. About the policy of such a ceasing of intercourse 
between them, thoughi Mary began to doubt, and the 
evening after her airival at Eedesdale found her down at 
the steward's lodge. 

Grace was alone^ writing. She put down her pen, laid 
aside the sheets, covered with delicate characters, under the 
blotting-sheetj.and rose with a blush to welcome Mary. 

Mary greeted her^ Judas-like, with a kiss. Grace had 
never been able to command a very warm affection fot 
Mary, though she had often tried to^ because she was 
Ralph*s cousin, and had, as she knew, a place in his very 
kind regards. Perhaps the deliciency she knew was in her 
own bosom made her the more scrupulous about outward 
observances of affection. She retumed Mary's kiss with 
much more sincerity than was in the one given, and drew 
up a chair for her towards the open window, where the 
little feathered songster hung in his golden cage, and the 
roses nodded, and the air came in laden with perfume and 
sunshine. 

" You are welcome back again," said Grace, cheerfuUy ; 
then she added, with a second blush, '^Ralph will be 
very glad/* 

Mary took in all at a glance : the blaze of scarlet gera- 
niums out in the little parterre, the sweet scent of the 
mignonette outside the window, the cozy little room with 
its comfortable fumiture and appointments, the half-written 
letter telling of so much pleasant and happy intercourse, 
and, above all, the blithe-hearted little maiden with brown 
hair laid smoothly back from her clear brow, looking in her 
dean calico gown so fresh, so pure. 

She might well be pardoned the sigh that heaved her 
bosom, and forgiven the voluntary contrast between Grace's 
lot and hersy but for the envy and jealousy that rankled 
beneath. 

Although she sat there and i^oke Grace fair, and gavé 
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back sraile for smile, had the opportunity offered to do her 
cousin's. betrothed an irreparable injuiy she would not have 
hesitated to do it 

" Ralph is not in Redesdale now, is he 1 " asked Mary. 

" No, or I am sure you would have seen him before 
this," retumed Grace, it never entering her simple mind to 
be jealous of her betrothed*s affection for his cousin. 

She then explained the object of his joumey and the un- 
certainty of his retum. 

" It is very kind of you to come to see me so soon, 
Mary ; father's not in or he would be glad too." 

" Are you sure of that Grace 1 I came now because I 
was certain of him not being here ; I heard he was away 
with the keepers." 

"Yes; he won*t be home till late, I*m afraid," Grace 
replied ; •* they are going to watch to-night ; there*s some 
daring poacher they hope to catch. But, Maiy, you need 
not be afeard to meet him ; he never, never believed you 
did what they said. He told me so the other night." 

" Then why did he act as he did ? why did he keep you 
from me before I left Redesdale, as. though my touch would 
contaminate you ? " 

" I am sure if he thought you had cared much about it, 
he would have let me see you/' 

Mary was silent, then when she spöke again she came- 
back to the former subject. 

"Were you not writing to Ralph when I came in I 
Finish your letter, or it will not be in time for post." 

" It cannot go to-night, for it's too long a walk to the 
post-office when father's not at home," 

" I am going to the village ; if you finish it I will dröp it 
into the box for you." 

Grace gladly availed herself of the offer, for. she would 
like Ralph to have it as quickly after her pen had written it 
as was possible ; stale news was not worth much ; so she 
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closed the letter with the information that Mary was here, 
and with a few words of endearment and excuse for the 
abrupt ending. Then she folded up the sheets, inserted 
them in an envelope, addressed and sealed it, and confided 
it to Mary*s care. 

Just then the outer gates swung open, and were closed^ 
and a light footstep came forward to the open window. 

" Good evening, little foster-sister. Is Kendal at home ?" 

Reuben held out his hand to Grace as he thus accosted 
her, and she dropped a modest curtsey as she tendered hers, 
and answered for her father as much as she knew of his 
whereabouts. 

" No matter, 1*11 see him to-morrow ; " and Reuben con- 
tinued his way without seeing or noticing Mary. 

Again her heart beat jealously. He had called her his 
foster-sister, had shaken hands with her, proofs of his respect 
and regard for the honest steward and his daughter, Mary 
well understood ; never had Reuben shown such marks of 
favour to her, even when he advocated her cause most 
warmly. For that advocacy Mary regarded him with a kind 
of idolatrous devotion, as faithful as any that ever existed 
between master and servant He had stood her friend 
when all the world was against her, and for that, if the 
laying down of her life could have benefitted him, she would 
have given it A strong admixture of good and evil went 
to the making up of Mary Millar's character. 

A fortnight låter Grace, in one of her evening rambles, 
tumed her steps towards the old mill-house, and climbed 
the bank by the water's edge. Her face was somewhat 
påle and anxious, for since that letter received that moming, 
nearly three weeks ago, when the announcement came of 
Reuben Vernon's intended visit to Redesdale, she had 
received no letter from Ralph. It was now a month since 
he left Redesdale, and Grace wondered and speculated 
upon tlie cause of his silence, until she feared something 
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terrible must have happened, for it was beyond the time 
£xed upon oiiginally for his retum. 

Since that visit Mary Millar had been frequently at the 
lodge, often when the post arrived. She had sympathised 
with Grace in her disappointment with such apparent 
sincerity that Grace's conscience reproadied her because 
her heart could not warm, as she thought it ought to^ 
towards Ralph's coiisin. 

She seated herself upon the mossy bank by the stream, 
and again her thoughts recurred to all possible reasons that 
could account for Ralph*s silence. 

The huge mill-wheel was motionless now, and the water 
rippled quietly by, eddying round the moss-covered wood. 
Standing a little way back from the stream was the miller^s 
house, a low, grey stone building, with swallows' nests 
beneath its eaves, half-embowered in trees, silent, too, with 
the aftemoon sun glinting in golden brightness upon the 
panes of the closed windows. 

How familiar eveiy part of the house and mill were to 
Grace ! She almost knew every tuft of grass that grew 
near, and the birds seemed singing the same songs they had 
warbled in her childhood, when she used to stånd upon 
that very bank, her little hand clasped in Ralph's, the kind, 
finn pressure of which alone gave her courage to conquer 
her timid fear, and lean forwards to see the water rushing 
with a furious roar to tum the big mill-wheel. It was a 
sight that possessed for little Grace a sensation of 'mingled 
terror and delight — a delight so exquisite as to be almost 
pain; and the great wheel tuming, tuming, tuming, with 
the water dripping in pearly dröps from its mossy pendants^ 
seemed to laugh at her fears. 

There had been many tums in the wheel of life since 
then. Those days when a mere breath of wind was 
powerful alike either to bring or disperse happiness, were 
all gone ; Grace was a woman now, the sole comfort of her 
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father^ and the betrothed wife of the son of that dear 
father's friend ; two beings dependent upon her for their 
earthly happiness^ the thought was an unusually sober one 
for little Gracens mind. It might be the stilhiess of the 
great wheel, or the quiet of the generally busy scene that 
made Grace so pensive. 

Suddenly the bushes were parted behind her; Grace 
sprang quickly to her feet, but the next instant, with a cry 
of joy, she rushed forwards, and was clasped in the strong 
arms of her lover. 

"Grace, lass, thee'rt quite overcome. Hast a' nought 
but tears t* greet me wi' 1 Fie, lassie 1 " 

Grace raised her tearfiil face. 

" Oh, Ralph, why have you not written ? Did you not 
think I should be uneasy 1 I have watched every moming 
so wearily for a letter ; but day after day brought no answer 
to my last." 

Ralph started, a cloud gathering on his brow. 

" In answer to your last, Gracie, I wrote a long one. It 
is I who have been thinking myself forgotten." 

" I never received it, Ralph." 

Looking into those clear eyes that had never once from 
earliest childhood deceived him in the slightest thing, 
Ralph believed her simple word more implicitly than he 
would have done another^s Bible oath. He had suffered 
much since last they met that Grace could guess nothing 
of, but her glad joy and loving glances dispersed for a while 
his gloomy doubts. It was some time ere Grace thought 
of retuming home, there was so much to be told, so much 
to hear. At last the deepening shadows admonished them 
of the growing lateness of the hour, and Grace remembered 
there was one other person who had nearly as great a claim 
upon her attention as Ralph had. 

Ralph of course tumed to accompany her home. 

*' You know that Mary is at Redesdale 1 " said Grace. " I 
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am sure you will be pleased to hear that she is to live here 
always now." 

** I like to hear of you cäring for my relations, Grace. 
Thee and she have always loved each other since she 
taught you in her class at th' school ; haven*t thee, lass ? *' 

Grace thought of her fathefs opinion upon the subject, 
-and of her own disinclination to be intiraate with Mary; 
but she observed silence on both topics, and changed the 
subject. 

" Ah ! Ralph," she cried enthusiastically, " you have not 
fleen Mr. Vemon yet ; you cannot imagine how he is idol- 
ised in the village ; he is so gentle and good, and so affable ; 
then he is handsome as a picture — ** 

Grace stopped suddenly, the fierce black cloud she had 
seen for the first time an hour ago on the brow of her lover 
was there again. 

" Ralph, Ralph, what ails you 1 " 

With an effort he cleared his brow. 

** Grace, do'ee not speaJc of Mr. Vemon to me ; I neither 
want to hear of him nor his doings. I misdoubt, but it 
would ha* been better for Redesdale had he ne'er set foot 
in the parish,*' 

Grace uttered an exclamätion of surprise, and would have 
pleaded Reuben*s cause in the warmth of her young heart, 
taught from its earliest days to consider the Vemons as 
•models of every public and private virtue, and to regard 
particularly the head of the house with:enthusiastic loyalty. 
The words upon her tongue, however, were never spöken, 
for at that instant Ralph caught sight of Rupert Kendal 
coming to meet them^ and hurried her forwards to his side. 

Låter that night Mary Millar was startled from her occu- 
pation in the kitchen at Redesdale by a tapping upon the 
window ; so faint was the sound that no ear less acutely on 
Jthe stretch than Mar/s caught the token. 

Not immediately, although her heart was palpitating with 
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impatience, she arose from her seat, folded her work, and 
laid it by, and then left the kitchen. 

She did not take her bonnet, lest the action should draw 
down upon her the inquiry she did not care to answer as ta 
where she* was going, but threw her apron över her head^ 
and stole out at a back door into the dark night air. As 
she left the mansion behind her, a dark form came from. 
the shelter of some neighbouring shrubs, and silently dogged 
her steps. When Mary thought she had put a safe distance 
between herself and the mansion, she tumed about and 
faced the man who foUowed her. 

" Ralph, why did you come so near to the house ? it was 
not wise to run so great a risk." 

"Nonsense, Mary; if I had been seen, what harm? Why 
art 'ee so fond o' mysteries ] " 

Mary did not reply to his questions ; doubtless she had 
her reasons for not wishing this interview with her cousin ta 
be known. 

She came nearer to him and lowered her voice when she 
spöke. 

" Have you done my bidding, Ralph, and not endeavoured 
to see Grace until I have given you the explanation my 
letter promised you ? " 

" I did not seek her ; she came to the mill to-day just 
after I had retumed, not knowing of my arrival ; she looked 
so white and sad, poor lass ! that my heart misgave me, and 
I spöke to her, Mary." 

The next words were spöken in lower tones, tremulous 
from some deep emotion. 

" Hark 'ee lass, your proof must be positive to make me 
misdoubt her ; I'd as soon think the ängels in heaven could 
be guilty of untruth as she." 

Mary heaved a deep sigh, and threw an. accent of plain- 
tive regret into the tones with which she replied — 

"I could have been just as certain of her at one time; 
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but, Ralph, thee knowest Grace is formed for a lady; 
she's pretty and graceful, and then her foolish father has 
given her an education much above her station; can'st 
thee doubt her power to please the most fastidious aris- 
tocrat 1 " 

Her eyes were now become accustomed to the darkness, 
which was not thick enough to blind Mary to the effect 
her words had upon her listener ; he ground his teeth with 
a passion he could scarce restrain, and his voice was low 
and husky. 

" Proof, Mary — the proof of all this ! *' 

Mary's speech that had provoked this tumult of passion 
in the young man*s breast was crafty in the extreme. She 
knew with what humility Ralph loved, how he hated his 
own rough manners in comparison with the gentle ones of 
Grace ; he did not know that his own manly, honest love 
made all equal, he only knew that she was lovely and 
xefined, worthy indeed to occupy a higher station in life 
than the one he could offer. He acknowledged the truth of 
this, but could not abide by it ; he felt wild at the thought 
of relinquishing her, and he repeated through his closed 
teeth, 

" The proof, Mary ! " 

**Would I have told you thus much, Ralph, to destroy 
your confidence in me, unless I had plenty of proof to sup- 
port it 1 I want to do my duty, nothing else would tempt 
me to betray Grace, and to try and make you see her as 
she really is. You were kind to me in the oid days, 
Ralph, you loved me once as your sister and friend, and I 
would show you my gratitude now, for you are the only 
relation I have in the world besides my young brothers." 

An honest man is but as a straw fioated by the wind, when 
exposed to the subtle influence <rf a crafty unconscientious 
woman. 

**Mary, I know thee'rt a good lass^" he said, laying his 
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hand kindly upon her shoulder ; she winced beneath the 
touch ; " is it not possible thy over-anxiety to serve me has 
made things appear worse than they really are ? " 

" No, no, Ralph," she answered hurriedly ; " I doubted, 
then proved everything before I wrote you that letter. I 
<:ould forgive Grace, but that she has wrecked your 
Jiappiness, and — ^and, through you, mine." 

The last words were spöken in a low, hesitating voice ; 
Ralph took her hand. 

" Mary, lass, don't cry. If she be unworthy the love I 
Jhave given her, Heaven will heip me to cast her image from 
my heart" 

" You will, you must forgive her, Ralph ! and whatever 
happens, promise me, upon your honoui", you will think of 
xevenge against no one." 

Ralph gave the required promise, too utterly wretched to 
comprehend what he had done. Mary congratulated her- 
self upon her skill in having wrung so much from him ; 
.then, his judgment eflfectually blinded by his passion, she 
told him things that, in a cooler moment, he would have 
utterly discredited, but his mind, tossed by doubt and despair, 
now admitted as truth ; she playedupon his heart strings with 
a skilful hand, altemately touching monotones of jealousy 
and despair, and so preparing the way that he should doubt 
>every word Grace might utter in her own exculpation. 
Ralph was young, and this was his first love, the first out- 
{>ouring of a great heart full of powerful affections ; remem- 
bering this, Mar/s complete success is not to be wondered at. 

Having wrung a promise from him to meet her again as 
secretly, when she could hope to give him ocular demon- 
stration of the truth of what she had urged, she suffered 
him to depart. 

" And this is the man I once loved ! " she exclaimed, 
when the sound of his footstep was löst in the distance. 
>*That dream is at length över for ever, but he has yet to 
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leam how a woman can avenge an insult of the kind. IT 
he had loved me I should have been a different woman ; I 
might have lived to my life's end honest and respected. 
Fäte has been against me in everything, and has made my 
own happiness an impossibility ; nevertheless, the love he 
would not give me, baby-faced Grace Kendal shall never 
rejoice in. How I hate her ] and yet it is policy to be 
friendly stiU." 

Noiselessly she glided under the shade of the dark firs 
back to the mansion, and entering at a side door, gained 
her own room unperceived. 

"WTien there she struck a light, and taking down a small 
mahogany work-box from its resting-place on the top of 
a chest of drawers, she unlocked it and drew forth from a 
faded blue satin pocket in the lid a letter which she read in 
the candle light It was the letter written by Ralph to 
Grace, after he had received Mar/s containing the first 
hints of what she had since successfully endeavoured to make 
him believe was a certainty. The moming that it arrived, 
Mary was down at the lodge, expecting some opportunity 
might offer for its abstraction, and resolved to avail herself 
of the first, that her curiosity might be satisfied conceming 
what Ralph might write, and the tone he might take with 
Grace. Grace was busy preparing her father's breakfast 
when the postman arrived, and Mary kindly offered to go 
to the gate and receive the letters for her. Grace was 
eager enough to nin to the old man herself, but not caring 
to encounter Mar/s raillery on the subject of her affection 
for Ralph, she accepted Mary*s offer, and proceeded as 
quietly as she could with her preparations. There being a 
letter for Rupert Kendal with Ralph's^ Mary pocketed the 
latter, and gave the former into Grace's hands, watching 
with ill-concealed joy the bright flush of expectation fade 
from Gracens face to give place to one of keen disappoint- 
jnent 
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It is said that Satan always assists those who have a 
desire to tread in his paths of darkness, an axiom that 
proved itself in this instance, for circumstances favoured 
Mary and forwarded her desires. 

Reuben's thoughtless conduct had first suggested this 
diabolical scheme to her mind; it had more than once 
formed the subject of discourse in the servants' hall at 
Redesdale, for the best of servants will consider themselves 
qualified to pass opinions upon the sa3rings and doings of 
those who have the mle över them. 

Yomig and inexperienced in the world and its ways, 
Reuben never dreamed of a double motive being imputed 
to his conduct He admired pretty Grace, and respected 
her father, upon both of which accounts he considered it a 
legitimate means of getting rid of that portion of his soli- 
tude that hung heavily upon his hands, to spend a great 
part of it at the lodge. Though he seldom passed through 
the gates without looking in at the lodge, he never lingered 
unless Kendal was there, and passed on after only exchang- 
ing a few words with Grace. Grace on her part never for 
an instant forgot the respect and deference that were due 
from her to the young heir of Redesdale, her foster-brother 
though he were. 

Grace's face grew sad as she worked in patient industry 
by her father^s side that night while he read his newspaper 
in silence. Ralph came not to spend the £rst evening 
after his retum with them, and she thought över his stränge 
behaviour of the aflemoon imtil her head ached with tiying 
to conjecture its cause. 

In vain Ralph sought his couch ; he lay tossing from side 
to side in sleepless misery, his eye-balls strained to catch 
the first faint streaks of dawn that he might find excuse to 
rise and set about some active emplo3rment that should dis- 
tract his thoughts from dwelling upon the one distresssing 
subject. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" UPWARDS." 



Upon the following moming Rupert Kendal called early 
upon his young master, his manner unusually perturbed, for 
however great might be the tumult within his breast he 
generally contrived to cover it with a placid exteriör. It 
was evident, then, that something more than ordinarily 
vexatious had occurred, or that his mind was harassed 
with some difficulty. 

He stemly silenced his dögs, grinding the soft wool mat 
beneath his heavy impatient heel as he . stood in the hall 
waiting while a servant ascertained whether his master were 
at liberty. 

Reuben was alone in the library, his wild fancy revel- 
ling in a volume of Southey that had kept him enchained 
since breakfast. He closed the book with a sigh as the 
announcement of his steward brought him down to the 
world of realitieSy and rising from his seat determinedly 
tumed his back upon his easy chair and reading stånd» 
resolving to command his attention, if, as was most pro- 
bable, it were required to master some detail connected 
with the power lodged in his hands as heir of Redesdale. 
Reuben både his steward be seated while he remained 
standing by the mantelpiece, his elbow leaning upon it, his 
white hand buried in the dishevelled mäss of glittering hair. 

As his young master did not attempt to seat himselfi 
Kendal remained standing also, and at once entered upon 
the object of his visit, using but few words in the recital> 
and those expressive and to the point. 

The subject was one that never failed to arouse his wrath 
and indignation ; for, Christian, God-fearing man though he 
were^ he yet believed poachers to be exceptions to all the 
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-éxhortations contsdned in Holy Writ for the exercise of 
clemency and brotherly kindness, and pursued them with an 
uncompromising spirit of persecution. For some time the 
keepers had been baffled in their efforts to secure the 
^uthor of some of the most daring poaching depredations 
that had ever been committed upon the demesne of Redes- 
dale ; no matter how strict their watch, this marauder had 
-eluded their vigilance, and carried on his robberies with 
impunity beneath their very eyes. At last, however, the 
keepers had proved too many for him ; he had been en- 
trapped last night, and was now in custody. 

Rupert KendaFs eyes gleamed triumphantly beneath his 
shaggy brows as he related the incidents of the capture ; 
not maliciously, malice had no place in his great heart, 
even against a poacher, it was only his rugged love of right, 
of bringing a thief to justice, and his very natural self-con- 
gratulation upon the accomplishment of an object his mind 
had long been set on. 

"He is in the lock-up in the village now, Mr. Vemon, 
awaiting your pleasure," the steward concluded. 

The cessation of KendaFs voice roused Reuben from a 
<leep reverie in which he had seen the wretched man hunted 
down in the grey moming's light like some wild beast of 
I)rey, tuming upon his pursuers with glaring, defiant eyes, 
from the thicket to which he had fled. 

"I do not understand, Kendal," he said, raising his eyes 
from the floor where they had rested during the recital, and 
fixing them rather vacantly upon his steward*s face. 

" Art a' not aware, sir, that now't can be done wi' un un- 
less thou'rt willing to prosecutel" 

''But why shonld I care to prosecuter* asked Reuben, 
rousing himself ; "he may take every hcad of game upon 
the place as far as I am concemed ; I am no sportsman." 

Rupert Kendal was so astounded by this speech^ that, as 
the saying is, he might have been knocked down ivith a 
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straw. Immediate reply was an impossibility ; he took two 
or three tums up and down the apartment^ then paused ia 
front of Reuben. 

" Sir, sir, can'st 'ee mean what *ee says 1 Na, na, my old 
ears must ha' deceived me. Thou'rt not a boy, thou rt a 
man and a Vemon ! Forgive a foacher/** 

Reuben smiled at the old man's vehemence. 

"Is this such a very improbable idea of mine? Nay,. 
Kendal, if such be the case, let me blush for my manhood 
and common humanity. Why should I prosecute the man % 
I have no feehng of ill-will against him. If his temptatioa 
were so great, and his sense of honour so small, let him 
take the game and begone; I would rather hear no more of 
the matter." 

" But you will and must hear more of t* matter," cried 
Kendal, in great wrath, for the first and only time in his lif& 
forgetting his ancient deference towards the family ; but it 
was härd to believe this stripling, with his unworldly phil- 
osophy, could be the last representative of the imperious 
race who would never forgive a violation of their rights, or 
a slight oflfered to their hereditary authority. "If you let 
this man go, all t' thieves in t* country side will be con- 
firmed in their sins. Thee doesn't care for t' game, maybe^ 
but other landowners do -, can'st ta account t' them for t' 
licehse given to poachers % " 

Reuben started; these considerations had not entered 
his mind, and he could not but allow his steward to have a 
better conception of the matter than he had. The idea of 
an unqualified pardon he must abandon, but his Quixotic 
notions with regard to crime and its punishment were not 
to be as easily dislodged by a few cool words of reason. 
This time, at least, he would follow the promptings of his 
o>vn enthusiastic spirit, he would take no man's advice ; so, 
while he drew himself up slightly, he replied in tones that 
proved the old Yernon spirit not to be quite extinct — 
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" Kendal, this is the first transgression brought under my 
tiotice since I came to Redesdale. I claim it as my right 
to deal with it as I wilL If the man, after I release him, 
ever touch another head of game on the Redesdale estate, 
you shall take the law of him yourself, and prosecute him to 
its utmost limits." 

Kendal jdelded with the best grace he could command, 
whicli is not saying much; and, when out of Reuben's 
presence, mentally called himself an old fool for not saying 
much more to persuade his young master into running his 
fantastical ideas along the smooth grove of custom, because 
no good could possibly come out of abandoning the old 
ways. 

Reuberfs want of respect for his forbears, as Kendal 
termed it, or in other words his disregard for the practices 
that characterised his ancestors merely because they were 
isuch, distressed the worthy steward exceedingly; his feel- 
ings were continually at war, wavering between homage to 
the last descendant of the Vemons, and indignation at the 
innovations made. Had Reuben assumed the power to 
make the latter as his right, Kendal would in all probability 
liave been better satisfied ; but he felt that the time was 
not fully come for him to take full authority upon himself, 
Ijeing still under age, so he deferred to his steward, con- 
sulted him, and then, by the charm he knew so well how to 
practise över all subject to its influence, ended by bringing 
the worthy man, not round to his way of thinking indeed, 
but to act out those ideas fully that he had commenced by 
violently opposing. When the thought occurred to him 
that he had been again cozened out of his own opinion and 
led to act in direct opposition, he would have swom at 
himself if he had not been so consistent a member of the 
Church as he was ; so, this being denied, he called himself 
an old dotard and a fool, but profited in no way by coming 
to that oft-arrived-at conclusion, for the veiy next day he 
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would be as thoiougbly led by Reuben's winning power as 
ever. Grace, demure litde mouse as she was, laughed 
quietly in ber sleeve many a time and often, rejoidng ia 
the affection sbe saw springing np in her fathefs beart, 
througb a tbick growth of prejudice» for tbat '' slip oi a 
boy." 

Reuben saw something of all tbis too^ tbougb not as 
much as Grace did, and respected bis bonest steward tbe 
more, and loved bim tbe better for bis single-mindedness. 

When Rupert Kendal at lengtb t(Kk bis departure^ 
Reuben did not retum to bis book, for bis mind bad been 
too tborougbly aroused from tbe dreamy state in wbich 
it bad been when be bad luxuriated in tbe ideal crea- 
tions of the poet Instead of wbich be went to the 
green drawing-room, and stepped forth on to the terrace 
garden. 

It was a lovely moming, in the end of August, and the 
sun shone full upon tbis part of the mansion, with the full 
golden gloiy no other season knows, casting a sofi, hazy 
veil of splendour över the antique mouldings of tbe 
windows, and upon the fantastic figures supporting the 
stone arches, blackened and broken by time. The leaves 
were then on the trees, and presented every vaiiety of tint, 
from the brightest to the deepest shades of green and 
yellow, intermingled with sprays of brilliant crimson and 
sober russet The sky was without a cloud, and of tbe 
purest azure, a rare appearance for an English sky, en< 
closing the earth and the sea in a canöpy of sapphire. The 
little silver-crested waves of the cmerald sea kissed the 
cliffs, " with whispered sound and slow." The buzz of in- 
numerable flies, and the hum of the belted bee were in the 
air, with now and then the rustle of a leaf, as some little 
frolicsome zephyr detached it from its paient stem, and 
danced with it to the ground. 

Reuben stood for a long time with bis arms fblded> 
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contemplatively regarding the scene we have attempted 
to enable the reader to form some idea of. 

All the seasons of the year are beautiful, but autumn 
keeps all the glory to hqrself. It was Reuben's favourite 
season, and there was something in the peaceful passage 
from splendour to splendour of those golden autumn days 
that harmonised with the even tenor of his own thoughts at 
this time ; it was as if nature, as well as he, were pausing 
in full strength and beauty before rushing into the stormy 
weather of winter. 

Reuben wondered whether in this calmuess the resem- 
blance would cease, or whether the unknown future would 
contain storms such as would inevitably follow naturens 
jubilee. Then the falling leaves breathed into his ear the 
solemn message they convey to all — ^passing away. 

Yes. All this glorious loveliness was but transitoiy; 
though storms and winds would but temporarily deface it, 
and season afler season would see its beauty renewed, the 
time would come when " the sun shall be tumed to dark- 
ness, and .the moon to blood ; when all the höst of heaven 
shall be dissolved, and the heavens shall be rolled together 
as a scroll ; and all their höst shall fall down as a leaf 
falleth ofT the vine, and as a falling fig from the fig-tree." 

" In that day," thought Reuben, " who shall stånd before 
God 1 not the self-indulgent, the self-righteous, the unfor- 
giving. Ah I if men but paused to realise this, surely there 
would be more cleansing of the heart and conscience than 
there is I Life is so short» at most but a spän, yet how 
frequently is that little track blackened with crimes that 
sully ages!" 

As he again glanced round upon the scene so fair to him, 
his heart sickened at the thought of the misery and wicked- 
ness bare to the all-seeing eye of the Omniscient Creator 
throughout the length and breadth of this bonnie island ; 
and, thinking this, he remembered the wretched prisoner 
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tum m cagitadjf widi wfaom he bad pranused his stewaid he 
woulddeaL Keuben undeistoodlitdec^tfae temptadon to 
m and wickedness diat beset otfaos ; peibaps of all men 
he was kast calmlated to deal widi vice and to disaim tbe 
snalice of the children of this wcfdå ; his own aspirations 
were so pure, his thoti^ts soared so immeasnrahty above 
the levd of most men's diat he could not compiehend die 
inditcements that led otheis to break the laws oi man and 
God He impoted his own hi^-sonled motives to others, 
and jttdged them accordinglyy and bad been known to shed 
bitter tears that they fell sbort of the test 



CHAPTER V. 

**A pard-like spirit, beantiftil and swift" 

Låter in the day Reuben walked into the village to fiilfil 
his promise to Rupert KendaL A model village it was, 
with the exception of that part of it that immediately 
bordered upon the sea, that had only lately become of any 
importance, and upon which the clauses in the late Mr. 
Vemon'8 will made no provision for expenditure, so the 
system of repairs pursued by the steward here had not been 
brought to bear upon the fishermen's habitations. The 
road from the mansion, passing through the village, down 
to the low beach where the fishermen had their dwellings, 
described a half circle in its course, at the bend of which, 
inlandi stood the model village of Redesdale. The cot- 
tages were built of stones quarried in the neighbourhood, 
and each stood back from the street in a little garden of its 
öwn, now gay with brilliant nasturtiiuns and scarlet gera- 
niums, and sweet with mignonette. 

Presenting himself at the guard-room, Reuben gained 
instant admission to the prison where the poacher was 
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confined, his wrists still manacled He was apparently not 
more than five or six and twenty years of age, small made, 
ivith a frame well knit, wiry and active, which, though lack- 
ing mere brate force, had suppleness and powers of endur- 
ance that would enable him well to sustain the character of 
the daring marauder of the woods, who had so long set forest 
laws and keepers' authority at defiance. There was a look 
of dauntless bravery in the keen black eyes raised upon 
E.euben's entrance, strangely at variance with the despond- 
ency the attitude he had assumed appeared to bespeak. 

Before addressing him Reuben's first act was to cause 
the shackles to be removed from the prisoner^s wrists. 
This done, and the prison door closed behind the retreating 
official, Reuben tumed to the poacher. 

" £die Scotty it is as man to man I wish to speak to you» 
and to such an appeal I am sure you will listen." 

At the first opening of the prison-door, when he re- 
cognised his visitor, £die Scott's heart had closed as to a 
representative of that class against whom he was at war ; 
but as he was once more able to raise his hands in freedom, 
as Reuben^s words, spöken as he said from man to man, 
ignoring for once the yawning chasm society and crime had 
placed between them, fell upon the man's ears, long unused 
to anything of the kind, his countenance expressed less 
bitter defiance. 

''Are ye a magistrate) " he asked anxiously. 

" No," replied Reuben, " I am not of age yet to take 
upon me any of the responsibilities of manhood; but it is 
from me you have been stealing, Edie Scott, upon my 
preserves you have poached ; why did you put yourself in 
jeopardy by breaking the laws 1 Why did you not come to 
me and say you had need for this or that? I would 
have shared with you an]rthing I possess rather than this 
disgrace should have come upon you." 

Edie Scott stared into the boy's face, as well he might. 
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unable to answer him one word ; taking in by slow degrees. 
the meaning of Reuben's speech, his pinched and sallow 
face presenting a marked contrast to the fair one or 
Reuben, all aglow as it was with the noble feelings at work 
beneath. 

"I never did you an ill tum," continued Reuben; "I 
never, as far as my knowledge extends, gave you cause to 
wish me wrong; why you should try to injure me, I cannot 
imagine." 

Then the man rose from his seat, and in his tum his fece 
glowed and his figure seemed to expand. 

"For what na cause hae ye come here to taunt me?^ 
Yc never will understan' my motives, unless ye suld some- 
day hear your little ones crying till ye for bread ye hae nae 
means o* gettin* for them ; unless ye see the wife o' your 
bosom fadin* before your vera eyes, dying for want o' the 
food ye canna get wi'out stealin' ; unless ye feel the pangs o^ 
hunger gnawin* yer ain vitals. Gif ye feel all this, and then 
sec thae wild creatures mnnin' beneath yer vera feet and 
put nae yer hand oot tae seize them wi'out thinkin' o' that 
awfu' tyrant, the law, ye*re mair than man I tak' it." 

** If you have felt all this,** cried our hero, excitedly^ 
** God pity you ! " 

" God ! whiles I tak' it there's nae God, or what'na for 
suld He let sic things be 1 IVe heard the minister preach 
anent Him in the kirk, and ca' Him a God o' love, and a. 
God o' justice. There's nae justice, as I tak' it, when ane 
man revels in abundance o' riches, and anither has na a 
bit piece to put in his baims' mouths, forhje claes to cover 
their nakedness." 

" God has made one man rich and another poor, that 
the poor may serve the rich, and the rich help the poor," 
said Reuben. " You must let me help you, and another 
time we will talk över all that your misfortunes now lead 
you to doubt. But you must not think the poor have all 
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the trials, all the temptations ; hardships tfaey may know, 
but increase of riches brings increased responsibiHties^ for 
all of which strict account must one day be rendered to the 
Giver ; this, at least, the poor are free from ; and, oh, Edie 
Scott," the boy continued in tones that vibrated with emo* 
tion as he laid his hand upon the man's shoulder, '^never 
be tempted under any drcumstance to disbelieve in the 
existence of a Deity ; why, it is written that even the very 
devils believe and tremble; infidelity has much greater 
miseries even than poverty. You are firee now to leave this 
place when you wiU, for as I am going to remove the 
temptation you say led you into sin, I shall trust to your 
honour not to prove my confidence misplaced. If you witt 
lead the way I should like to see your home." 

The man rose silently, and as his back was tumed to 
Reuben he drew the cu£f of his coat-aleeve across his eyes ; 
it was not so much the words of the boy, as the fellow* 
feeling that did not shrink from his touch, that affected 
him. Since leaving Scotland he had been buffeted about 
from place to place, spumed by those of his own grade, 
distrusted by those above him, until he had sunk, imder an 
accumulation of misfortunes, lower and lower in the social 
scale, arriving at the greatest degradation of all, the loss of 
self-respect, when he löst his honesty and integrity, He 
was an outlaw, with every man's hand against him, until 
this boy had stepped down from his bigh position to reach 
out to him the hand of fellowship. Blessed be God 1 it 
takes many disappointments, many rebuffs, utterly to destroy 
our faith in humanity, when a single word or deed of kind*^ 
ness will often establish it 

£die Scott foUowed Reuben from the prison cell, the 
lattefs explanatory words satisfying the deferential superin- 
tendent, and he and the poacher passed together through the 
village. On their way to his home, Edie Scott told Reuben 
the few particulars he had to tell regarding his previous 
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history. He was the son of a little bookseller in Edinburgh, 
and had been brought up respectably, but was tumed adrifl 
■by his father, when only twenty years of age, for having mar- 
ried, secretly, a pretty girl of sixteen, who had been em- 
ployed in a menial capacity in their household. They came 
then to the North of England, accompanied by an old 
nornan, Jessie's grandmother, who had no one to look to 
but them for support. For a while Edie had eamed suffi- 
cient for all their wants by his labours in a mill, in one 
of the manufacturing towns of the north ; then, in an evil 
hour, he joined the other workmen in a strike for wages, 
and ever since that his troubles had been on the increase. 
They had wandered from place to place, he sometimes pro- 
curing occasional employment ; the sickness of their eldest 
child had compelled them to take refiige in a Httle cottage 
^n the moors, a short distance from Redesdale. It was 
here that the stem demands of hunger and poverty had 
•driven him to nightly depredations upon the Redesdale pre* 
serves. 

By the time Edie Scott's story was finished Reuben and 
he were far out upon the moors, surrounded by a desolate- 
lookingy treeless country, beautiful even in its desolation. 
The hare-bell, from its tender stalk, bent to salute the 
purple heather; the bees flew home honey-laden to their 
hives, and the golden broom and sturdy whin did their best 
to supply the want of trees and shrubs. 

As diey approached his home, Edie Scott grew silent and 
äbsorbed in thought, his eyes strained to catch the first 
glimpse of living creature in the miserable hovel, that had 
not, for a long time, deserved a bettér name ; in vain did 
he look, not a trace of animal life was visible. The door 
stood open, but no child loitered at the threshold, no 
wreath of blue smoke, the usual sign of habitation, curled 
upwards from the chimney on the roof Remembering how 
he had left the old woman, his wife, and his children, the 
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preceding evening, when he went out to seek something by 
which the pangs of hunger might be appeased, Edie Scott 
dashed hastily forwards, urged by a nameless dread, 

Reuben, as he more leisurely followed, heard a low cry 
and clamorous greetings as the man entered. 

" Fayther, hae ye gotten us bread i '* wailed one plaintive 
young voice, as Reuben crossed the threshold, yet paused 
still in the doorway, while the tears rushed swiftly to his- 
eyes åt the sight before him, the like of which his young 
eyes had never beheld before. 

Edie Scott stood in the centre of the broken floor, the 
girlish, emaciated figure of a woman clinging to his neck ; 
two spectre-like children clung to her skirts, while in a 
comer by the empty fireplace crouched the witch-like figure- 
of an old woman^ swaying her weird form to and fro. 

She was the first to märk Reuben's entrance, and to re^ 
mind her son of how he had gained his liberty to come 
here. She hobbled forwards to £die's side and laid her 
hand upon his arm. 

" Hist ! hist ! dinna ye see the gouden haired laddie^ 
fomenst the door 1 Stop yer greetin', baims." 

Edie put his wife on to a seat and tumed to Reuben. 

"Mr. Vemon, this is an unco puir bit for you ta come- 
ben ; God bless ye for yer kindness." 

These were the first words of respect or gratitude Edie 
had uttered ; evidently the hardness of heart was not natu- 
ral to him. Reuben could command no words in reply, 
but he placed some money in the man's hand, and pointed 
towards his wife and children. Even in that hour of dire 
necessity £die's indigenous Scotch pride manifested itself 
characteristically, and before rushing oflf to procure the 
most necessary food he said proudly — 

" 1*11 e'en tak' it as a loan now, but gif I live, it shall be 
repaid." 

Reuben tried to stop the cries of the famishing children 
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in his absence. He set the boys to collect and bring in 
parts of the broken paling outside, which had once railed 
off a strip of garden from the moorland. With his own 
delicate white hands, tbat looked as though they had never 
touched anything so rough in their existence before, he 
piled this up on the hearth and set fire to it As the 
tongues of flame shot up, and the wood commenced to 
bum, Jessie Scott exerted herself, as Reuben encouraged 
lier, to fill the little black kettle, and häng it över the wood 
^o kindled. 

The gloom of the interiör, half owing to the approaching 
twilight, half to the scanty dimensions of the single open- 
in the wall that served the purpose of a window, dispersed 
by the blaze, Reuben saw more distinctly the wan faces, 
hoUow cheeks, and wasted forms of the occupants of the 
miserable dwelling; he shuddered to think what another 
•day^s neglect might have accomplished. 

By the time the kettle was vomiting a cioud of steam 
from its spout, Edie Scott retumed with tea and bread. 

Reuben töok one loaf and broke pieces off sparingly for 
the famishing boys ; nothing but his august presence saved 
them froin snatching the whole^ and choking themselves in 
their voracity. 

Edie Scott made some tea, and soaked bread in it for 
the women. 

Edie's brow did not clear even when his wife, refreshed 
IdY the food, was able to attend and answer his question& 
Once or twice his eye had scanned the little group 
anxiously; at last he nerved himself to inquire — 

" Where's Jessie 1 " 

The poor young wife began to sob violently; Elspie 
Huir raised her skinny finger and pointed upwards. 

" Yer wee dochtér^s gane where there sall be nae mair 
hunger nor thirst; the ängels took her läng ere the day 
broadened; thank the Lord, Edie^ and dinna greet" 
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She tottered forwards to the other end of the wretched 
Jiut where something lay carefuUy covered on a little bench. 
She drew the handkerchief aside, and exposed to view the 
form of a child that had probably seen iive or six summers 
ere it died — ^the attenuated features calm and still as though 
moulded in wax ; the rings of påle golden hair tliickly 
clustering around the transparent temples; the baby hands 
folded on the little bosom ; God's peace on brow and lip in 
repose so sweet, so much sweeter than the child had ever 
known in life. The wretched father leaned against the wall 
and groaned aloud in his agony. She had been his pet, his 
darling, and now her place in his heart and his household 
would be empty for evermore. His sorrow found no vent 
in words, but the old woman lamented. 

" Oh, Jessie, Jessie I our ängel baim, ye hae gaen frae 
"us; what na for was the young thing taen and the auld 
wife left ? " 

Reuben led her back to the fireside, and left the father 
alone with his grief. 

Elspie Muir crouched again upon the hearth, rocking 
•herself backwards and forwards while Reuben spöke the 
words of comfort that came readiest She fixed her old 
«yes upon him as he continued, and seized the first break 
in his eloquence to say — 

" Hech ! but ye speak gränder than our auld kirk minister. 
May be, ye're gaun to be a preacher yersel* ] " 

Reuben explained who he was, and told her of his wish 
to serve them in any way he could. 

" Ye're but a laddie," she replied, " but that yeVe a real 
kind o' saft-hearted ane it's no difficult tae speer. Ye may 
jist come and talk wi* me as often*s ye like, for ye're like 
our wee Jessie, ane o' Heaven's ain, wi* yer bonnie blue 
een and glintin' gouden locks. I ken I*m no what I suld 
be for an auld wife, an' ye'll may be help me tae win nearer 
Heaven. "When I saw Jessie dee, and kenned her youthfu' 
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spirit had passed the gates o' pearl, I longed tae be gude 
eneuch tae foUow her. Ye can mak* me, wull ye 1 " 

She tumed her eyes, full of eager longing, upon Reuben,. 
whose bright head was bowed in the firelight. 

** With God's help, yes," he replied, in a low voice. 

The old woman continued — 

" Gif I too gäng through the bonnie gates o' pearl afore 
ye, whilk there's nae doot I sall, for I*m an auld body, 
auchty-ane gin the winter comes, when I see yer bonnie 
face and gouden hair ayont the portals, 1*11 flap my 
auld wings an* cry, tVas ye taught me the way, sae I 
will." 

The old woman rose from her seat, and after fumbling 
about for some time in a store of old rågs, produced a 
tattered and dirty copy of the New Testament ; this she 
put into Reuben's hands, asking him to read to them all of 
Jessie's home. 

She raised her voice and called to her grandchildren with 
some authority to come and listen. 

" Edie an' Jessie, whar's the gude o' greetin' yer een out 
there ? Come and leam the noo, how ye're tae follow yer 
wee dochter." 

With them all gathered about him, in the solemn presence 
of the dead, Reuben opened the book and read to his^ 
attentive audience from the vision of St John the Divine, 
the glorious description of the celestial city and its twelve 
gates of pearl, his voice lingering with sweet eamestness 
över the Scripture verses. He read other portions too^ 
"of Jesus and His glory, of Jesus and His love," that 
he thought suitable for the occasion, then he rose to- 

go- 

Edie accompanied him outside the cottage, and ere taking 

leave of him said eamestly — 

"Maister, ye did na punish me for the wrong I hae 

dune, but God has ta*en my wee Jessie. Whiles in vxj 
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misery I hae forgotten Him and the Bible truths I leamed 
at home, but 1*11 serve Him now for ever." 

Reuben shook his hand heartily. 

" Edie, I am glad. You know what is written : * I have 
been young and now am old ; yet never saw I the righieous 
forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.' I will see you to- 
morrow; in the meantime, consider how I can best help 
you to the means of eaming an honest living." 

" God bless you, sir." 

With those fervent words ringing in his ears, Reuben 
Vernon strode homewards över the heathery moor in the 
starlight. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MARY RECEIVES AN EARNEST OF SUCCESS. 

Reuben walked silently and thoughtfuUy, his eyes bent 
upon the ground he was treading; that evening he had 
tasted of a great and universal bittemess, and the ex- 
perience gave new food for cogitation. There were no wild 
flights of imagination that night ; he scarcely noticed the 
står illumination, for he was planning future improvements 
upon his estate when he should become of age, by which 
even the ghost of hideous-visaged poverty should be ban- 
ished. Should he be spared to complete his manhood, 
how many a wound must that exquisite sensitiveness of 
his to sufFerings undergo ! How many a bitter disappoint- 
ment must his glorious faith in poor humanity be made to 
endure ! 

As he entered the lodge gates, his moming promise to 
Kendal occurred to his mind, so he walked up to the door 
and rapped. Receiving no reply he tried the latch; the 
door was not fastened, so, without waiting for permission, he 
entered. 
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As Reuben^s figure disappeared within tlie doorway, a 
form, shadowy in the darkness, stole softly from the shade 
of the trees, and beckoning to some one to follow, ap- 
proached the low window, which was not yet shaded by 
blinds. Without fear of discovery, covered by the dark- 
ness without, they could look into the little room, made 
brilliant as it was by the firelight. The kettle hung över 
the blaze, and the tea-things were set upon the little round 
table on the hearth. Grace sat there alone, awaiting ber 
father^s coming. She had taken a low seat, and, leaning 
forwards with elbows on her knees and chin on her palms, 
was gazing wistfully into the fire ; sadly, too, for there were 
the traces of tears on her cheeks. Ralph noted them with 
a throbbing heart — noted, too, her attitude of despondency, 
her påle face. He attributed both to another cause than 
the real one, and his suspicions were confirmed when, 
her father being away, Reuben entered so unceremoni- 
ously. 

Grace rose quickly, and, her back being tumed towards 
the window, the watchers outside did not see how she 
greeted him. 

Reuben remained standing there for some little time^ 
totally unconscious of the flashing eyes watching his every 
motion. Could Ralph have heard simply what passed 
between the supposed lovers, how bitterly would he have 
cursed his jealous foUy. 

At a glance Reuben saw that his little foster-sister was in 
trouble. Poor little Grace ! Sorrow was too new and too 
stränge to her for her to make the smallest attempt to hide 
it j and, seeing her sadness, it was not in his heart to let it 
go by without an attempt, at least, to alleviate it ; that was 
why he lingered still after he had leamed that his steward 
was not at home. 

" Grace," he said, " will you not forget for a short time 
that I am anything save your foster-brother, and let me try 
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to remove the trouble that is banishing the roses from your 
cheeks, and the light from your eyes 1 It is härd to think 
anything but sunshine can be in the lot of your fathefs 
daughter. " 

Grace tumed her face towards him ; very shy and sweet 
it was in its sadness ; then, with eyes overflowing with tears, 
and quivering lips, she looked again into the fire for 
strength to choke back her sobs. 

"You could not help me, Mr. Vemon — ^at least, not in 
the way you suppose." 

" I may know of many ways, Grace ; trust me to use all 
that are in my power. Besides, the very telling of a sorrow 
makes it lighter." 

Should she tell him ? Was it possible he, who accom- 
plished so many apparently improbable things, could un- 
xavel the mystery of this ? His suggestions caused a thrill 
of hope to quiver like a ray of light through the darkness 
of her mind. Biit then — ^her eyes fell shyly, and a bright 
crimson suffused face and neck at the mere thought of con- 
fession. 

Reuben stood with one elbow leaning on the mantel, his 
iingers straying idly through his bright waving hair, looking 
•down from his superior attitude upon little Grace, whose 
face was tumed coyly from his gaze. Both faces were 
visible to the watchers without. 

Grace was evidently summoning up courage to speak; 
:she put up one little hand to shield her buming cheek from 
Reuben*s sight as she commenced her broken narrative, 
little guessing how the action and the heightened colour 
were interpreted by another. 

She had little to telL It was a simple story of keenly 
felt, but vaguely accounted for coldness and estrangement, 
climaxed by Ralph's retum, his stränge manner, and his 
utter avoidance of her. Reuben thought nothing was 
needed but an explanation to set all right again. Ralph 
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must be labouring under some delusion a few words would 
dispeL 

So he told Grace, and promised to seek her lover in the 
moming, and bring him to his senses. Oh, what a bright, 
blushing face, shining through tears, spöke Gracens thanks. 

" Good-night, Grace." Reuben took her hand and held 
it while he spöke. " Now be sure you put away all trouble- 
some thoughts, and don't let one fear disturb yom: slumbers 
to-night Ralph is a bear if he can think of deserting you." 

Mary drew back from the window, her hand on Ralph's 
arm. 

" This is certainly enough." 

" Enough ! Oh, my God ! " he groaned ; for to him that 
lingering farewell, and Grace's changed face, had been con- 
vincing proofs of her faithlessness. 

He stood there directly in Reuben's path when he should 
come forth from the lodge, as though power or inclinatioa 
to shape any course for himself were gone, until Mary dreiffr 
him aside ; not a moment too soon to prevent discovery, a& 
Reuben's light, quick step passed them immediately after. 
The sound of his rival's footsteps roused Ralph, he sprang 
forward as though he would foUow him, but Mary's two 
hands closed över his arm, and held him as in the grasp of 
a vice ; then she hissed in his ear — 

" Your promise, remember I " 

** Back, witch ! You have blasted all my hopes of happi- 
ness, you have driven me to desperation. Beware of the 
fiend you have raised ! No power on earth shall cheat me 
of revenge. To see him lying at my feet, to hear his oily 
tongue sue to me for mercy, and to refuse it ; this will be 
sweet. She was fair to me, and true, until he came with his 
silken luxury and honeyed words. Back ! I have done with 
you ; you have had your triumph, mine is to come." 

He darted from her out through the lodge gates ; and 
Mary heard his quick step die away in the distance. 
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Then she reaped her reward. 

Terror blanched her cheek, and her trembling limbs almost 
Tcfused to bear her. That threat of revenge rang in her 
-ears, and caused a great terror for the welfare of her idolised 
young master to fill her soul. Like most who stray far in 
the paths of cunning and wickedness, Maiy was caught in 
the trammels of her own devices, her own clevemess had 
proved too much for her. 

The urgency for action, if she would prevent the accom- 
plishment of Ralph's threat, at length restored her cleamess 
of mind and decision of thought Only one plan occurred 
to her, and that she instantly set about accomplishing. She 
hastened through the lodge gates down the village street, 
desperate, regardless as to what anyone should say to her 
presence there if they saw and recognised her. 

The week before she had recognised an old acquaint- 
ance in a recruiting sergeant, who for a month or more had 
his quarters at the Redesdale Arms. He was an old con- 
nection of the Millars, was distantly related by marriage 
in some way. Several years ago there had been a little 
serio-comedy, as Maiy then supposed and intended, played 
out between him and her. Village gossips had counted 
upon their making a match of it, and never gave Mary the 
credit of having refused to become his wife, for the match 
would have been a fair one in a worldly point of view ; but 
then they had not the key to Mar/s wayward heart in the 
strong affection it had conceived for her cousin. 

The rupture of their intimacy was laid to the account of 
the slur upon her honesty, and a certain amount of pity 
was given her. In one or two instances the acquaintance- 
ship had been renewed, since her return to Redesdale, 
sufficient to prove to Mary that it was not too late yet to 
reverse her former decision. 

Still regardful of the purpose she had at heart, Mary 
^ntered the public-house that bore the appellation of the 
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Redesdale Arms. She saw Ralph Millar amidst a score of 
other låds of the village, drinking at the bar ; among them 
stood a tall militaiy figure, a cockade of gay ribbons in his 
cap, inciting the rest to mirth admidst their pots, for he 
knew that when Bacchus triumphed, his success was most 
certain. Without being seen by any of them, Mary passed 
on. 

"Why Mary, lass !" exclaimed the landlady; "ifs- 
newens to see you in this bit. Sit down, my girl; ye 
look spent" 

** Oh ! Mrs. Bennett, won*t you get me a few words in. 
private with Sergeant Hunter? I do not care where or 
how I see him, so long as we are alone. I will wait in the 
Street if you wilL" 

This urgent and böld request had the eflfect of rather 
changing the bearing of Mrs. Bennett towards the suppliant ; 
but there was a wild despair in Maiys eye, an accent of 
agonised entreaty in her voice, she could not well resist, 
and that the little delay she made about complying seemed 
to increase to frehzy. Resolved to demand an explanation 
låter, as well to satisfy her curiosity as her conscience, she 
left the room, promising to send Sergeant Hunter to speak. 
to her there, 

The conference did not last long, and when Mrs. Bennett,, 
who had remained on the watch, saw Sergeant Hunter 
retum to the bar with elated step aiid brightened eye, she 
sought Mary where she had left her, but found no Mary 
there. She had slipped out of the Redesdale Arms by a 
back entrance, to avoid the questions she could not reply 
to, and lest she should by some mischance be recognised by 
Ralph in passing the other way. 

Drinking grew deeper and mirth more uproarious in the 
bar, glass clinked glass, toasts were given, and many a 
jovial song sung. Ralph Millar dränk deepest, swore the 
loudest, told the wildest tales, and in other ways behaved 
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less like a man who had inherited God*s gift of reason, and 
more like a senseless brute, than any one present. Ralph 
was not usually a frequenter of the public-house; indeed 
he was reckoned one of the steadiest youths in the village ; 
the more complete was his self-abandonment when he did 
give way to temptation. He suffered a severe penalty for 
his sin, and awoke from his revel of intoxication to find the 
sergeants shilling in his pocket, and himself enlisted in the 
service of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Reuben Vemon was early at the mill the next morning, 
resolved not to let the grass grow beneath his fect in 
Grace's service ; and knowing besides the industrious habits 
of the young man he was seeking, he felt certain of finding 
him at work at that hour. 

His expectations, however, were not realised. The mill- 
wheel was silent, the house closed. Thinking, probably, 
he might be too early, Reuben tumed back through the 
village ; there the tidings met him that Ralph had enlisted, 
and had left Redesdale that morning, accompanied by the 
sergeant and one of the maid-servants from the hall. 

Reuben was inexpressibly shocked and grieved; his 
heart bumed with pity for poor Grace, and indignation 
against her faithless lover, He would have pursued Ralph, 
purchased his discharge, and brought him back to little 
Grace, but for that item in the intelligence, the companion 
in his flight, which proved him to have forsaken Grace 
voluntarily. 

Mentally grinding the fickle Ralph beneath his heel at 
every step he took, Reuben passed through the lodge gates, 
and found Rupert Kendal standing upon his doorstep. 

By the unruffled features, and serene light in Rupert 
KendaFs eyes, Reuben saw he was not yet acquainted with 
the events of the preceding night, so he drew him aside, 
out of the range of Grace*s vision from the lodge windows, 
and told him all. As he fully realised the whole force of 
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the news, and thought wliat would be its eflfect on Grace, 
the härd lines on Kendal's face grew deeper, the comers of 
his mouth fell, and, for an instant, he covered his eyes with 
his brawny hand. 

" Poor lass I " he murmured, " if her love for her old 
father be not very strong, this blow will kill her." 

Reuben silently clasped the broad honest pahn, then 
tumed homewards. 

At Redesdale, in the servants* hall, was extreme excite- 
ment, for Mary Millar was missing. She had retired at the 
usual hour to her roora with the other maids, the night 
before, but this moming her room was found tenantless, 
and her bed had evidently not been slept in. 

This was the news that was served to Reuben with his 
coflfee, and although the moming was yet early he was 
weary of the repetition. 

In the evening Reuben walked down to the lodge. He 
found Rupert Kendal alone, sitting över the dying embers of 
the fire, his dog lying by his side, looking up into his face with 
great sympathetic eyes. There was a deserted look about the 
little sitting-room that spöke plainly of Grace's absence. 

Kendal rose to set a chair for his young master, and 
remained himself standing by the fireplace. Reuben 
could think of nothing but indifferent subjects, and told 
Kendal how Edie Scott had chosen to tum fisherman, and 
he, Reuben, had given him and his family permission to 
occupy the empty cottage down on the shore, with money 
to get a boat, etc. Kendal replied affirmatively, but made 
no comment — a sure sign with him of distress of mind. 
Reuben had done little else save caress the dögs when 
Grace entered. A faint colour mounted to her påle cheek 
when she recognised Reuben, for the sight of him recalled 
the memory of their last night^s conversation. Rupert 
Kendal tumed, and took her little face between his great 
hands ; the eyelids were swollen and red with much crying, 
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and the cbeeks were wan, for Grace did not belong to that 
■class of heroines who can weep romantically, and without 
leaving disfiguring traces of their teais. His kiss upon her 
lips brought a smile back again, however, and she slipped 
from his grasp. 

"Qh, father, youVe not fit to be trasted, for the fire*s 
nearly out." 

Had Kendal been a poet, he might mentally have hoped 
Gracens words might be tnie of another fire also, instead of 
which he carried forward the hod of chips and blocks of 
wood for her to mend the visible fire with. 

Gracens busy fingers suggested to Reuben a means of 
engaging her thoi^hts, and he asked her to give him a cup 
of tea. She coloured with gratification, and set energetically 
to work to prepare it, resolved that he who had never taken 
bite nor sup in their house before should now have it of the 
best it could afford. 

Reuben's little scheme was a most successfiil one. The 
tea was prepared and partaken of with mutual satisfaction, 
and when he left the lodge an hour låter, he left both father 
and daughter looking much more like their natural selves 
than he had found them. No trials would fall very bitterly 
upon Grace KendaFs spirit, for she had been taught from 
childhood, by a God-fearing father, how to draw their sting 
by a perfect submission, by saying with her heart, as well as 
with her lips, " Thy will be done," by resting in child-like 
feith and sincerity upon the etemal Rock of Ages, 



CHAPTER VII. 

**SIR GUY AGAIN." 



When Reuben Vemon reached Redesdale, he went at once 
to the library, where a cheerful fire was blazing — the 
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September evenings weie chilly enou^ here on the sea coast 
to make a fire very wdcome. Dmner was laid, he took all 
his solitary meals in that room, and on the snowy damask, 
close by his easy chair, lay sometfaing more welcome than 
either fire or dinner — a letter bearing the HoUy Mount 
post-mark. His bojdsh cheek fliished with pleasure as he 
recognised his amit's delicate hand-writing. He threw him- 
self into the chair and broke the seal. 

Dinner was served, and three sepaiate times did Mrs. 
Rose apprise him of the fact ; but still Reuben was löst in 
the perusal of those closely-written sheets which his kind 
correspondent had been at pains to fiU, knowing his love 
for, and interest in, all the inhabitants of Holly Momit It 
was long since Reuben had received a letter dated from 
there, for his uncle, aunt, and cousins, had been abroad, 
and this letter contained an account of their retum to settle 
once more at Holly Mount 

Seeing that he was utterly oblivious of her presence, the 
good old lady paused at a little distance from him, to con~ 
template him with uplifted hands. 

** Dear heart alive I now isn't he a perfect pic- 
ture ! " 

It was a picture few of the gentler sex, much more she 
who had loved him with motherly affection from the day of 
his birth, could be indifferent to. 

Reuben had thrown himself carelessly into the chair, one 
leg över the arm, and his head tossed back, the piles of 
bright hair relieved by the crimson cushions. The lamp- 
light shone full upon his features, their extreme purity and 
delicacy of colouring thrown into bright relief by the warm, 
dark tints of the background. The letter was concluded 
and retumed to its envelope before he became conscious 
that anyone besides himself was in the room. 

" Will you remember your dinner, Master Reuben ? ** 

" This letter is from my aunt, Mrs. Rose ; they are all 
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l>ack at HoUy Mount once more, and she wishes me to join 
them as soon as possible." 

" La ! Master Reuben, it seems too bad for you to 
leave us abready. But now, do take some dinner ; it will 
not be iit to eat if it stånds waiting much longer, you have 
wasted so much time since you came in." 

" What would aunt Vemon say if she heard you taxing 
me with wasting my precious time, when it is engaged with 
her episties ? " 

*^ But you know what I mean, Master Reuben. How 
soon must you leave Redesdale ? " 

" To-morrow moming in good time. Stay, let me see ; **^ 
he sprang up, only, however, to reach the couch, where a 
Bradshaw lay. 

" Master Reuben, your dinner, I beg of you." 

" Stay, Mrs. Rose. Ah ! here it is ; up-train leaves 6.30, 
7.42, 10.40 exp. That*s the one ! Mind, Mrs. Rose, I 
must leave this at ten ; it is a long drive to the station. 
Hurrah for Holly Mount ! " 

He sent the Bradshaw spinning to the other side of the 
room, and sprang up. 

" Will you take your dinner noWy Master Reuben ? " 

" Yes, Mrs. Rose. Remember, I will not have this old 
place shut up again. It was to have been closed for 
eighteen years only, and it is now nearly nineteen." 

Having at length seen him fairly seated at his dinner, 
Mrs. Rose left him to his enjoyment. 

Of all the solitary evenings Reuben had spent since he 
came to Redesdale, none seemed so long as that did. It 
was three years since he had seen his cousins, since they 
had all met together at Holly Mount, and three years at 
Reuben^s time of life are an age. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vemon had lingered abroad so long ta 
give their daughters the benefit of foreign masters. Now 
their education might be considered finished, as Agnes 
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Vemon had nearly completed her nineteenth year and 
Mabel her eighteenth. They had intended being at Holly 
Mount by Christinas, and this letter apprised Reuben of 
their retum two months earlier than they expected. 

Reuben awoke the next moming to the fact of a cloudy 
moming and the prospect of a wet joumey. Before break- 
fast was över and the carriage at the door, a fine rain was 
falling, that by the time he reached the station had in- 
■creased to a heavy one. The wind blew in gusts — a herald 
of the equinoctial storms, there was no doubt — splashing 
the rain-drops against the windows, and rattling the frames 
furiously. 

The look out from the railway carriage windows was miser- 
able, and Reuben tried to fix his thoughts, as well as his eyes, 
upon the book he held in his hands ; but try as he would 
it was an impossibility. A hundred times he imagined him- 
self at his joume/s end, saw the old homestead upon HoUy 
Mount, where the happy years of his boyhood were passed ; 
tried to picture to himself the changes that must have 
taken place in his cousins ; wondered if Agnes were taller, 
if she had her old pmckani for writing stories now, and 
whether she still continued to make him the hero of them 
all j or whether she had found someone better worthy to be 
the theme for her pen to exercise itself upon; whether 
Mabel was altered, whether her brown curls still hung 
drooping about her pretty girlish face. 

There was another person, too, whom Reuben had not 
seen for an equal space of time, and this was Lewis 
Herbert, his father's ward. Since they had both left Eton 
together, Reuben had been at Oxford ; Lewis, according to 
his own choice, in Germany. Lewis had spent his vacations 
in Italy with his guardian*s family; while Reuben had 
passed his at Rokeby Vicarage, with Mr. Hervey. 

Mr. Vemon had never been communicative upon the 
subject of Lewis Herbert's parentage. Reuben was totally 
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ignorant of his antecedents, but he always imagined him ta 
be connected in some way with the Vernon family, from 
his singnlar resemblance to an old family portrait in the 
picture gallery at Redesdale. Once-he had alluded to the 
likeness in his uncle's presence, and the allusion had been 
the means of bringing such a cloud to his uncle's brow as 
P.euben never cared to see there again. 

He remembered Mr. Vernon, after an absence of a few 
weeks in Scotland, retuming to HoUy Mount with Lewis, 
then a suUen, reserved boy of fourteen. Reuben could not 
be quite certain of his age, only he knew that he was nearly 
a year older than he was himself ; since that time Lewis had 
dwelt with them at Holly Mount, sharing Reuben's privi- 
leges, and his uncle's care. 

There had not existed much harmony between Lewi& 
and himself as boys ; looking back Reuben could not but 
acknowledge that he had taken a stränge pleasure in 
provoking the wild, ungovernable spirit Lewis*s solitary 
Scotch life had engendered, and he hoped sincerely there 
would be more peace between them now when they met 
as men ; he was resolved to do all that he could for its 
preservation. 

At which laudable condusion he had just arrived when 
the train stopped, and the ticket collector, thrusting in his 
head and his lantem, politely requested his ticket. 

Reuben stepped forth on to the platform and accosted a 
porter, who recognising him, touched his cap respectfuUy. 

'' Is there a fly or any kind of conveyance to be had, 
Seton ] " 

" Carriage here from HoBy Mount, sir ; be so kind as to- 
step this way, sir." 

Reuben followed him through the booking-office to the 
opposite door, from which the porter hailed the coach- 
man. 

" Why, this is most fortunate. Marks," ejaculated Reuben^ 
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through the splashing of the rain on the pavement, " when 
I did not even write, intending if possible to reach here as 
soon as a letter could." 

" The mistress was- sure you would come, sir," replied 
Marks, with very evident delight at his arrivaL 

" Are they all well, Marks ? " 

" Quite well, sir." 

The coachman mounted the box and drove quickly away 
through the darkness and the rain, the carriage lamps 
casting a faint glimmer of light before them. 

Reuben knew well each step of the way, and almost felt 
the proximity of every familiar object they passed. That 
little white Gothic lodge, and the tall iron gates, fianked 
the approach to Daisy Lawn, where lived Miss Lotty 
Sinclair, the queerest little lady in the country side ; now 
came the village street, with lights gleaming here and there 
in cottage windowsj the last house was the vicarage, and 
there, yes, that was the shadow of Mr. Herve/s head upon 
the blind, bending as usual över his books ; then out upon 
the Holly Mount road, and darkness again. Then came 
beltings of firs, spruce and pine ; then plantations of trees 
looking like black giants against the inky sky, and then 
there was a glimmer of light through the trees. Nearer 
and nearer, then they tumed into the avenue, and Reuben 
saw the glow of light through crimson curtained windows 
staining the lawn without. 

Oh ! what a rush of thoughts flooded his mind, mingled 
with a joy so exquisite as to be absolute pain, so closely do 
the two sensations approximate. 

They had heard the carriage wheels, they had guessed 
his airival, and the hall doors stood open before he could 
alight from the carriage. There was a stream of light» 
dazzling, aiter his eyes had become so accustomed to the 
darkness, and figures moving in it that were confused in 
his vision. 
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Reuben had never realised his own increased height until 
lie had to stoop to retum his aunt^s embrace. She had no 
words at first, but his uncle's hearty shake of the hand was 
accompanied by — 

" Welcome, a thousand welcomes, my boy ; Holly Mount 
■has not been like home without you." 

A light figure came forward with a spring from the open 
drawing-room door, the same little Mabel of old, the same 
sweet face, the same brown curls, 

" Dear Reuben, we are all so glad ; now it will be like 
home again." 

Reuben kissed her with all the old cousinly freedom with 
which he had kissed her, at parting, three years ago. Lewis 
was in MabeFs wake, but Agnes had not moved from her 
stånd upon the hearth, the only one who had not come forth 
to welcome him ; and yet something in her greeting, digni- 
iied, timid as it was, perfectly satisfied him that in sincerity 
it was in no whit behind that of the others. 

Reuben did not greet her familiarly as he had greeted 
Mabel, but taking both hands in his he looked down into 
her face and said not one word ; but Agnes had not löst 
her old trick of reading his thoughts, and now it was all 
one to her as though he had spöken a dozen. 

Perhaps Agnes was more altered than any one of the 
party. Now that she bore it with such simple dignity, her 
height was not so apparent as it had been in the days of 
her early girlhood ; her figure had löst its angularities, was 
rounded and proportioned to an exquisite feminine grace ; 
the long neck and sloping shoulders that had given awk- 
wardness to her childhood, were now peculiar beauties of 
her womanhood ; these were not the days of frisettes and 
chignons, and Agnes wore her fair luxuriant hair in coils at 
the back of her small, well-poised head. She wore an 
evening dress of bright blue silk with a fall of black lace 
upon the neck and wrists, that enhanced by contrast the 
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extreme faimess of her skin. To many, Agnes' qneenly 
caniage and perfect self-command were indicatiye of piide» 
but no fault was more foreign to her nature, which was sim- 
plicity itself ; it was rather her perfect unconsdousness of 
self that gave her such ease and self-possession. Though 
much beloved by all who knew her intimately, Agnes was 
not calculated ever to become an universal favourite; she 
was too reserved, and lived too much apart in an ideal 
world of her own, her child-like purity of spirit, her noble 
enthusiasm, understood by few. 

When they all proceeded to the dining-room to partake 
of the late supper-tea prepared for the traveller, when they 
were gathered round the table, and tongues were em- 
ployed in a pleasant flow of conversation, Reuben found 
leisure to note particularly all these changes and improve- 
ments in the loved companion of his childhood. One trait 
of the old Agnes at least remained in the new : her shy- 
ness existed still, for again and again as she encountered his 
eyes would her long lashes sweep her crimson cheeks. 
Reuben thought of his old remembrance of her, perched 
upon the window-seat in the breakfast-room, her desk upon 
her knees, and that wondrous hair straying a hundred times 
upon the paper, to be hastily caught and thrust back inta 
the crimson net. 

"Reuben, why did you never come to us abroadi" 
queried Mabel, when her father^s silence permitted her ta 
put in a word. " We had such delightful playtimes." 

^'And I had to work through all my vacations, 
Mab." 

Mabel made a wry face, and Reuben glanced towards his 
uncle for confirmation of his labours. 

" Quite right, my boy, if you wish to take your degree 
with any credit. How did 3rou leave Redesdale 1 " 

"Much more habitable than I found it; indeed, Mrs. 
Rose deserves great credit ; damp and decay had brought 
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the greater part of it to a degree of wretchedness. It wants 
thorough renovation from turret to basement." 

" And this little maiden wanted us to take you by storm, 
and come down upon Redesdale in a body without coming 
to Holly Mount," said Mrs. Vemon, indicating Mabel. 

"I want to see what the hermitage is like," retumed 
Mabel, " and also to see what labours the hermit indulges 
in. How very sensational of you to get up an elopement 
in the village ! Was it not Mary Millar who ran away 1 
Redesdale must be a delightfully original place, I should 
think." 

" Hold your tongue, miss," said her papa. 

** If it had rested with me, Mabel, I would have seen 
Mary Millar at the antipodes before she had been the 
heroine of such a romance," said Reuben, 

" Why—oh, do tell me why 1 " 

'* The story is too long an one to tell now. I will reserve 
it ; but it has a heroine, Mab, and a very pretty one." 

** Then you are cruel not to tell it me at once." 

"Keep it for Agnes* pen to immortalise," suggested 
Lewis. 

Reuben tumed quickly to Agnes, and asked if she had 
been writing any more romances since they parted. 

Agnes' cheeks flushed vividly, and Lewis and Mabel ex- 
changed mischievous glances. 

Before Agnes could reply, Mabel exclaimed — 

" May I tell now, Nessie ? do you not think it high time, 
mamma 1 Ah ! you cannot guess what a secret we have 
kept from you, Reuben ; you would never give me credit 
for keeping it, I know, and, perhaps, I should not have been 
able to, had I not been so fcir away." 

" It must be as Agnes wishes, said Mrs. Vemon ; " the 
right to divulge it is hers." 

Mabel pleaded so warmly, which, being seconded by 
Reuben, Agnes was fain to yield. 
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" Sir Guy has been re-written," she said, " and published ; 
it was mamma and papa^s wish." 

Reuben's cheek flushed almost as brilliantly as her own, 
The mere mention of the knight of romance had awakened 
feelings and associations that at first would not allow him 
to reply to her. It was a tale of chivalrous adventure 
that had been composed and written by Agnes in her child- 
hood ; it had been the delight and admiration of Mabel 
and Reuben, and many and many a happy hour had the 
three spent in sunny days and winter nights in talking över 
and planning the adventures of the fairy knight. Agnes had 
foUowed several great precedents and pourtrayed her ideal 
of manly excellence in her hero. It was no secret that she 
had intended the portrait of her chivalrous knight, Sir Guy, 
for her cousin Reuben ; in the days when it was imagined 
and written he had been everything to her, everything that 
was good, and excellent, and noble, and fair of promise — 
she had idealised him, of course, as the feminine mind 
always does whatever it loves. Whether his manhood had 
fulfilled that which she had predicted, that spiritual excel- 
lence she had conceived and since pictured in the revision 
of Sir Guy, the foUowing pages will testify. 

Sir Guy was mentioned no more that night ; for when all 
were again grouped round the drawing-room fire, fair and 
fruitful Italy, and its threefold existence of literature, art, 
and dreams, with the changes and experience of the past 
three years in their own individual lives, occupied them 
imtil their little circle broke up for the night. 

But the next moming Agnes put into Reuben^s hands the 
copy of her book she had reserved for him. 

" You must accept it," she said laughingly, " with the 
authoress's most grateful acknowledgment of all the assis- 
tance given in its original composition." 

" Nay, most gifted authoress," Reuben replied, receiving 
the book from her hands with a bow of courtly deference^ 
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assumed for the nonce. " The share you ascribe to me in 
its surpassing merits, my modesty compels me to disclaim. 
My part was that merely of a carping critic, who perhaps 
caused you to withhold what others would deem most 
worthy of peipetuation." 

"Proverbial wisdom should have made your most sapi- 
ent criticship aware by this time that it is to little purpose 
to try and convince a woman against her will," retumed 
Nessie, archly; ''and, as our opinions seem not likely to 
•coincide upon this subject, we will agree to dififer." 

The volume was elegantly bound in blue and gold, with 
thick morocco covers and illuminated title page. Reuben 
Jingered över the latter, and read aloud — 

"SIR GUY; 

"THE KNIGHT OF THE HOLY CROSS. 
" AN ALLKGORY. 

** A Knight there was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the time that he fiist began 
To riden out, he loved chivalrie, 
Trouthe and honoure, freedom and courtesie. 

** Full worthy was he in his lordes werre ; 
And, thereto, hadde he lidden, none more ferre^ 
As well in Christendom as in Heathnesse, 
And ever honoured for his worthinesse. 

** Tho' that he was worthy, he was wise ; 
And of his port as meke as is a mayde ; 
He never yet no vilanie ne sayde. 
In all his lif ; unto no manner wight, 
He was a veray parfit, gentil knight/* 

Chaucer, 

Reuben tumed över the leaves musingly, catching familiar 
'sentences and tums of thought here and there. Eveiy page 
was fraught with memories of other days, the scenes that 
had suggested each incident^ the times the chapters had 
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been read and discussed, the old romances theyhad read 
together sitting side by side on holiday aftemoons in the wide 
window recess in the library, which had indted Nessie to 
the conception of this ; the new and more elegant language 
many old ideas were dressed in did not veil them from^ 
lleuben's recognition. 

As he reached the end, where Sir Guy is killed in combat 
with the Black Knight^ and Lady Isolina takes the veil, 
dedicating the remainder of her life to religious excercise, 
Reuben's imagination conjured up the whole scene where 
Agnes first suggested such a conclusion to her story ; and 
MabeFs exclamation of hoiror at the intended doom of her 
favourite Sir Guy :-^ 

" Oh ! Nessie, sister ! " 

And his reply too : — 

"Sometimes happinesa comes so like perfection here, 
that if God allowed us to retain it, we should he too con- 
tented to seek that which is beyond. Lady Isolina is to 
find her happiness in doing her duty, and the path of duty 
is never very smooth. They are thomy paths that lead to 
glory." 

These were not precisely the words used at the time, but 
they were his sentiments, precociously formed even at that 
early period. 

It was a sunny autumn day when this occurred, shortly 
before the coming of Lewis Herbert to HoUy Moimt; 
and Reuben and the two girls were seated on the mossy 
sward in a sheltered nook by the river they called "The 
Retreat,'' whither they had come in indulgence of a desire 
of MabeFs to keep her birthday. Mabel had woven for 
Nessie a wreath of fems and hsurebells, and from beneath 
the flower-crown her large blue eyes looked pensively forth 
över the flowing river to the cloud hiUs beyond, with au 
expression in them that was almost a realisation of some 
future sadness ; Reuben recalled that glance now with a 
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pang ; he had felt its sorrowful import then, he felt it now, 
and it seemed to account for the shade of melancholy with 
which sometimes even Agnes* happiest moments were 
dashed. 

*' Ah me ! old times, they cling ! tliey cling ! " quoted 
Reuben with a sigh. 

Agnes was prevented other reply than that given by a 
little eagerly caught breath, by a gleeful, ringing laugh, and 
the sudden entrance of Mabel through the open French 
window. A slender greyhound sprang after her, gamboUing 
round her and otherwise evincing his delight A shower of 
flowers fell roimd her, and Lewis came after, laughing as 
his floral messengers hung on her curls and added a wild 
heBXLty to her glowing face. 

" Oh, here you are, hermit of Redesdale ! " cried Mabel. 
•*' Papa is looking for you ever3rwhere ; Nessie, you ought 
fiot to monopolise him ; papa will expect him to be public 
property for at least a week ; he has volumes of advice, 
prosy experience, and solemn waming prepared for him 
against his coming responsibilities. Ah me ! but my giddy 
-brains aches at the very thought of it." 

"Whafs this, puss? Who are you waming against my 
advice and experience 1 " cried her papa, coming suddenly 
upon the scene. Mabel beat a laughing retreat with her 
-dog Dustiefoot, named by her in a fit of enthusiastic 
admiration for the inimitable Scotch heroine, after Jeanie 
Dean's pet cow. . Shortly afterwards Mr. Vemon carried 
away» Reuben with him, to pay a moming visit to his 
old tutor and friend Mr. Hervey, and to arrange about 
reading with him for the remainder of the long vaca- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BLACK KNIGHT. 

Lewis Herbert had remained sitting in the breakfast- 
room alone ; the smiles and laughter that had been wooed 
forth by MabeFs lightheartedness had now given place ta 
an expression of moody thought It was impossible ta- 
escape being infected by her wild spirits when she was 
near, so full of innocent delight as she was at this retum 
to her dearly-beloved home after the long residence- 
abroad. 

A moming of golden sunshine had dawned afler the rain^ 
an exquisite freshness was in the air, an exhilaration in the^ 
lightened atmosphere that might have intoxicated less sus- 
ceptible temperaments than MabeFs; but they failed to 
eflfect more than a temporary lightness in Lewis's breast. 
The retum to HoUy Mount, the taking up again of the old 
routine of study and relaxation, had brought back forcibly 
to his heart and mind all the old sources of bitterness> and 
opened again the old wounds. Who was he 1 What claim 
had he upon these Veraons of HoUy Moimtl Keenly, 
when at Eton, had he been made to feel the uncertainty of 
his origin, the obscurity of his birth, the mystery that 
shrouded his early years. Reuben's known descent from 
one of the oldest families in England, his heirship to- 
Redesdale, had procured for him an assured standiog in 
the schoolboy throng, which was so faithful a type of the 
world beyond. Though he had never failed to extend the 
shelter of his protection to Lewis, to befriend him on every 
opportuuity, that patronage was more galling even to Lewis 
than the taunts it sometimes tumed aside. Brought so- 
strongly and so constantly in to contact, the difference in 
their two positions was incessantly corroding and creating a. 
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gangrene in Lewis's jealous breast As years increased he 
leamed more successfuUy to hide it, to prevent the recur- 
rence of those fits of passionate vengeance of his child- 
hood. By constant wrestling in prayer with his God, by 
endeavouring faithfully to practise the precepts instilled 
into his heart by his widowed mother in his early Highland 
home, by remembering many a precious word of counsel 
received since from Mrs. Vernon, he had leamt restraint 
över those furious gusts of passion; but poor Lewis's 
human heart had proved itself true to the description of 
the prophet, " Deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked." He had not subjected it to strict examination by 
the light of the Word of God and his own conscience as he 
ought to have done. He congratulated himself upon his 
victory över that temper which had been the ApoUyon of 
his boyhood, rather glorying in his own strength of will, 
and not, as they who win most surely, in acknowledging 
his own weakness and relying on the strength of another. 
It shows how the most sincere in God's service may be 
self-deceivers if they fail to lay hold of the true spirit of the 
cross, and plant in it their own self-humiliation. Lewis had 
sowed in blood and tears, and he had raised a glittering 
fabric upon a foundation of sand, but at its base lay a viper 
that was \mdermining the whole. In this constant com- 
parison between Reuben and himself there lay the germ of 
much that would be inimical to the whole of his future 
well-being. 

He would not enter Oxford with Reuben, his reason for 
which he could not explain, and so get Mr. Vernon to place 
him at some other English university ; instead of placing 
so much confidence in his guardian, he made it appear that 
it was his own personal desire to go to Germany. Mr. 
Vernon at first demurred, but Lewis gained his point. 
When there he had dipped into German metaphysics and 
abstruse studies that had increased, instead of dissipated, 
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his satumine cast of thought, his taste for logical discussions^ 
and acute research. 

He had strayed, too, in more dangerous paths, but the 
early and blessed memories of his boyhood had kept him 
from laying fast hold of religious error, and from the 
tenfold miseries of scepticism. 

A veil might be said to häng över his mind, through 
which he saw but dimly the immortal truths he once clung 
to, through which, however, the clear sunshine of God's 
truth might penetrate some day, making dark things light 

"What weighty thoughts are knotting these brows, 
Lewis ? " 

A gentle hand came down upon them, smoothing out 
their creases. It was Mrs. Vemon who had entered un- 
observed. 

Lewis^s dark cheek flushed painfuUy, and he glanced 
anxiously towards the window, from which, ten minutes 
ago, he had been watching Mabel Vemon*s artless games 
with her dog. The lawn was clear and quiet now in the 
sunshine. 

" Speculations, Mrs. Vernon. Shall you think me un- 
grateful for all your kindness if I tell you that I am trying 
to make up my mind to re tum to Germany within a week ? 
Professor Reinhardt is most anxious for me to join his 
vacation class." 

** If you can tire of HoUy Mount and of us so soon, 
Lewis, go by all means," said Mrs. Vernon, in pained and 
distant tones. 

Lewis started in enthusiastic, impatient denial; he did 
not imagine a determination arrived at so reluctantly would 
bear such interpretation. 

"You cannot think that, dear Mrs. Vernon; you will 
not so misjudge me ? " 

" Then why leave us, Lewis ? '\ 

**Why1 Oh, do not ask me, for I cannot tell you! 
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If I go it will be one of the hardest things I ever did 
in my life ; it is not inclination but a sense of duty that 
urges me." 

" If you go, Lewis ! There is a doubt, then, still in your 
mind 1 " 

" Because I am foolish, weak, sinful." 

"I cannot see what duty you will be wronging by re- 
maining with us until after Christmas, Lewis. Fancy the 
blank your absence will create now in our long anticipated 
reunion, the disappointment to Agnes, Mabel, and Reuben, 
to say nothing of your guardian and myself. I confess 
I am willing to use a great deal of eloquence to avoid 
Ihat" 

" It needs none, I assure you, dear Mrs. Vemon ; I am 
only too willing ; but you know the saying," he added, with 
a feeble attempt at pleasantry, '^ ' Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do.' " 

Mrs. Vemon smiled. 

" I think emplo3rment may be found for them. You can 
work here as well as in Germany ; why not take your study 
hours and keep to them as Reuben does ? " 

" It is not occasional work I need, but incessant ; I think 
I must resemble the familiar spirit of Sir Michael Scott 
October, November, December, nearly three months. Mrs. 
Vemon, därg you trast me ? " 

He looked up into her face with an eager, penetrating 
gaze, that made but a momentary impression upon her 
mind then, it recurred to her with painful distinctness long 
after. 

" I think I dåre, for I see nothing whatever to fear." 

He scanned her face anxiously, then he took her hand 
and pressed it to his lips. 

"Your confidence shall not be misplaced; may God 
revenge it twofold upon me if I am ever tempted to 
bctray it ! " 
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This he said and was gone. 

Mrs. Vernon stood by the window some time after he 
left her, pondering upon his impetuous words and actions. 
Lewis was a stränge character, a characta: even now she 
was often at a loss to understand j she suspected the 
existence of depths in it no one as yet had proved, of 
poverful impulses for good or evil. When he was a boy 
under her care, she had striven by every possible means in 
her power to strengthen the good and teach him how to» 
ciH-b the evil ; she saw that he had a restless activity, an 
indomitable will that rightly directed would lead him to 
achieve great success in the battle of life, or that, checked 
in its flow into those nobler sources, would inevitably make 
him the most bitter of misanthropes. His safeguard would 
be some lofty aim that he might hold continually in view, 
though a broken idol or shattered faith would be his ruin. 

She had not approved of a German college for Lewis ; 
neither, knowing the doubtful claim he had on society, and 
the mystery that obscured his early years, did she approve 
of a public school for him; she would have placed him 
with some clergyman, some good and consdentious man, 
that by constant association with a lofty mind tonfirmed ia 
right principles, Lewis's nobler self might be cultivated and 
strengthened. This idea Mr. Vernon had stigmatised as a 
woman's — Le,^ practically worth nothing. Her aversion ta 
Germany, in which she might have gained her husband's 
approval, Lewis, with the fiery impetuosity that bore down 
all before it, and with which he always argued a point his 
heart was engaged in, overruled. Her counsel had been 
set at nought in both instances, and though her conscience 
acquitted her in that she had done all she possibly could 
that she thought was for the best, so fulfilling her duty 
towards Lewis as impartially as towards Reuben and her 
own children, the thought of Lewis gave her much un^ 
easiness at times. The poor boy, with his inherited temper 
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and disposition, would have a härd batde to fight, single- 
handed and penniless against the world, and that he was 
ill prepared for the encounter she coold not but admit, for 
she saw deeper than the surface with which her husband 
was satisfied. This was why she strove to prolong his stay 
at Holly Mount, why she insisted upon his spending his 
vacations with them abroad, that the hallowed memory of 
home might be with him, carrying a blessing with it 
wherever he went Lewis always appeared to the best 
advantage when in her presence; she exercised a benign 
influence över him even in his most passionate moods, and 
a glance from her would stop the curl of his haughty up* 
per lip, or cause the intended sneer to remain unspoken. 
Years ago, when he came a desolate orphan boy to Holly 
Mount, she had first broken the crust of a proud reserve 
that had gathered round his heart, enclosing a gnawing 
agony within, had taught him to consider his mother^s 
death, not as God's judgment, but as God's mercy, and 
ever since that time Lewis had given to her a portion of 
that almost idolatrous love that had been his mother^s. 

She saw him now mounting with hasty strides the op- 
posite hillside, as though trying to outstrip some pursuant 
idea 3 now he paused, and, lifting his hat, allowed the free 
winds to play amidst his loose black hair ; then he pro- 
ceeded, and, the trees hiding him from her sight, Mrs. 
Vemon tumed to some of her ordinaiy moming occupa- 
tions. 

The next day, the sunshine still continuing bright and 
warm for the season, Reuben begged Nessie to visit the 
Retreat with him, for that there was much he wished to 
talk to her about, so many questions to ask her that could 
be best put when they two were alone. Nessie joyfully 
consented, for she had longed for one of their old long 
confidential talks, in which the great gap in their mutual 
experiences and pleasures caused by the long separation 
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might be bridged över. At Holly Mount there were, and 
would be for the present, constant claims upon Reuben's 
time and attention. However, he negatived all engage- 
ments for this moming, and told his aunt laughingly it 
belonged to Agnes and the Retreat, and that after Sir Guy 
•had been fully discussed, future romances planned, and all 
the incidents of the last three years told and expatiated 
upon, he and Agnes would be more sociable. 

" Then farewell for at least a week," said Mabel, who was 
present, saucily, and making him a mock curtsey; "for it 
^dll not take a day less to accomplish all you propose to do. 
Agnes, be sure you take a good stock of provisions with 
you, if that is to be the term of your exile." 

" Never fear, little coz,'* retorted Reuben, " but I'll be 
back to give you your revenge at chess this evening, or to 
beat you more disgracefuUy than I ever did before." 

"You don't know what new moves I have leamt, Mr. 
Boastful. See if I do not turn the tables upon you/' 

" A fair challenge ; but TU wager a pair of gloves against 
Dustiefoot that I win." 

" As if I would give Dustiefoot for all the gloves in the 
universe 1 " 

"Pledge what you like, then, and you shall have your 
choice of all my possessions, or of anything I can procure, 
if you win." 

" Agreed !" cried Mabel, dapping her hands; "and Til 
take the whole day to consider what my claim shall be." 

Reuben hurried after Nessie, who had started before him, 
and was proceeding leisurely up the Holly Walk. 

They talked upon most indiflferent subjects as they 
walked över the hill to the river at its foot, where, in a little 
boathouse, Reuben^s boat lay moored. 

He had caused the cushions and öars to be sent before 
them, so that the boat was quite ready for Agnes' recep- 
tion. 
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As Reuben took the öars in his hands, and pushed oif 
from the shore, a glad smile illumined his face. 

" This is, indeed, Hke old times. Are the old songs all 
forgotten, Nessiel" 

Agnes smilingly shook her head, and then, her face 
tumed partly from him, her fingers dipping into the cool 
river water, musingly lifted to allow the pearly dröps to fall 
from the rosy finger ends again to their river bed, Nessie 
commenced, in a low, plaintive voice, a sweet old Irish air 
that had been adapted to some pretty words, written by 
Thomas Davies, an Irish barrister. It was a great favour- 
ite of Reuben^s. 

** 'Tis not for love of gold I go, 
'Tis not for love of fame, 
Though fortune may her smiles besto\r, 
And I may win a name, 

Ailleen, 
And I may win a name. 

" And yet it is for gold I go, 
And yet it is for fame, 
That they may deck another brow, 
And bless another name^ 

Ailleen, 
And bless another name, 

" For this, for this I go, for this 
I leave thy love awhile, 
And all the soft and quiet bliss 
Of thy young faithful smile, 

Ailleen, 
Of thy young faithful smile. 

** I go to brave a world I hate, 
And woo it o'er and o'er, 
And tempt a wave and try a fäte 
Upon a stranger shore, 

Ailleen, 
Upon a stranger shore. 
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" Oh ! when the bags are all my own, 
I know a heart will care ; 
Oh ! when the fame is sought and won, 
I know a brow will wear, 

Ailleen, 
I know a brow will wear. 

** And when with both retumed again 
My native land I see, 
I know a smile will meet me there, 
And a hand will welcome me, 

Ailleen, 
And a hand will welcome me." 

A silence followed Nessie's song, broken only by the 
ineasured dip of the öars, and the raelancholy cry of the 
landrail from the marshy ground beyond the river. 

Agnes was the first to speak. 

" Oh, Reuben ! how often I wished you were with us 
Turing the time we were at Venice. The moonlight nights 
were exquisite, we used to spend whole evenings on the 
Grand Canal in a gondola. Lewis, who was often taken for 
an Italian signor, used to tinkle the guitar, and sing us soft 
Italian ditties." 

" I envied you too, Nessie ; the accounts in your letters 
were most tempting and most inviting." 

" How could you resist them ? " 

"I hardly know how I did it; principally, I think, by 
looking forward to the time I intend to spend abroad after 
my twenty-first birthday, and after I have been fairly in- 
stalled at Redesdale. You know it is my greatest ambition 
to do my duty there, and I have been endeavouring to fit 
myself for it Mind the rudder, Nessie ; you are not such 
a careful hand as Mab ; gently to the left, please, to bring us 
alongside. Here we are, once more in our sacred retreat'* 

He sprang ashore, handed Nessie out, and secured the 
boat Then they seated themselves upon a mossy bank, or. 
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Tather, Reuben disposed the boat-cushions to make a seat 
for Nessie, and threw himself at her feet 

The lapse of years had made little visible alteration in 
theirfavourite nook ; the shrubs transplanted there had grown 
taller, the perennial flowering plants that once had given 
the place the semblance of a cultivated garden, now grew 
with wild luxuriance; and the annuals, having dropped 
their seed and sprung up year after year, added a mäss of 
flowers in brilliant confusion. 

" Nessie," said Reuben at length, dashing at once into 
the middle of the subject he had brought her here to dis- 
<uss, " when do you intend to write another story 1 " 

The question took Nessie by surprise, and brought a 
sudden glow to her cheek. 

" I have not thought of such a thing ; I do not want to 
be an authoress." 

" What, Nessie ! having once put your hand to the 
plough, do you mean to say you intend to draw back, to 
pull down your standard, to draw in your colours 1 " 

"Long ago, Reuben," said Nessie, sadly, "you and I 
iised to think it would be a glorious thing to win fame, to 
make a name that should be blazoned through the world ; 
I have grown older, and, I think, wiser, since then. If you 
"will fulfil our old dreams, I shall be proud, happy, but I do 
not think it is for women to tread ^the thomy road that 
leads, through toil and hate, to Fame's serene abode.* " 

" And why not women, Nessie, as well as men 1 " 

" Because Fame is likely to prove to them a very Dead 
Sea äpple. Don't you remember what Mrs. Hemans 
wrote 1 — 

" * Thou shalt have fame I Oh, mockery I give the reed 
From storms a shelter, give the drooping vine 
Something roimd which its tendrUs may entwine ; 
Give the parch'd flower a laindrop» and the meed 
Of love's kind words to woman I ' " 
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** Very true ; but Felicia Hemans fulfilled her mission, 
and was one of the truest poets that ever lived." 

" Ay, Reuben, but then she * leamt in suflfering what she 
taught in song/ " 

" But she did her work, she fulfilled the command laid 
npon all of us ; and so must you, Agnes, if you wish for 
happiness here and hereafter. Heaven has confided a 
talent to your care ; hide it in a napkin, and you know the 
penalty. You cannot be a chooser, Nessie; you cannot 
take the gift or leave it ; it is there, God has given it to be 
used in His service ; cage it, or cast it from you, and you 
will find it häng upon your hands a terror and a burden. 
Mrs. Hemans knew quite well, even when she penned those 
lines, that to a soul struggling with some great and peril- 
ous gift, a waming like that is of no more avail than would 
our own puny human strength be to stem the ocean's 
current You might as well bid a tiger behave itself like 
a cat, or confine an eagle in a cage.'' 

Nessie's breast heaved, the tears flooded her eyes; 
Reuben's words stirred the depths of her soul. 

Then Reuben took up another^s words, and his voice 
sounded like the clear notes of a trumpet call — 

''But some who hear are faithful and obey ; 

Called, and elect, and true, with spears of light 
And shining armour, through the storm and night 
They bear their lilied standards to the day. 

** Pray to be blmded to the world*s strong glare ; 
Pray to see brightly the clear heaven above ; 
For they are highest on its thrones of love 
Who most for God in this dark world will dåre." 

A silence of several minutes foUowed the cessation of 
Reuben's voice ; then Agnes spöke softly — 

" Reuben, I am willing to dåre all that woman holds 
xnost sacred ; I will not hesitate again, not though the way 
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should be watered with my best heart's blood. Perhaps 
He has given me this power that I may speak to others 
the words of comfort, of peace and joy, of holy tnith and 
purity, with which my heart is incessantly throbbing." 

"It is my own noble Agnes who speaks at last," ex- 
claimed Reuben, raising himself upon his elbow to look 
into the glowing face. " Now I recognise her once more ; 
now I know that when Heaven shall demand the work 
given her to perform, it will be presented entire. If we 
shrink from our duty, if we avoid the yoke imposed upon us, 
if our feeble bodies shrink from the wounds received on 
the thomy road, those whom God loves most He consecrates 
for His work, often by a fiery baptism of suffering. Dear 
Nessie, may He give you a willing heart in His service, and 
save you from the necessity of such." 

" Ah, Reuben ! you have communicated to me something 
of your own daring spirit in the path of duty ; now I know 
why my mind and my energies have been sleeping, because 
I have not heard your clarion call to exertion. It was your 
praise, your encouragement, that led me to achieve all that 
I ever did." 

'•* And now you will work from a higher motive, Nessie. 
AVhat is my poor feeble praise in comparison with those 
words that have been the consummation of many a loving 
labourer^s work below, 'Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vantl' The sun is sinking; we must retum to Holly 
Mount How many happy hours we have spent here, 
Nessie ! *' 

** How many we have yet to spend, I hope," said Agnes, 
as she rose from her seat. " I am sorry that the summer is 
so nearly ended ; we cannot depend upon many more such 
days as these." 

Her words might almost as well have had reference to 
their two lives as to the summer days. Let us work thé 
works of God now while the sun is shining and the heaven 
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is serene, lest winter and wintry weather, coming suddenl/ 
upon US, find us unprovided against its gloom. 

The night came down calmly and brightly, only inferior 
in its gloiy to the refiilgence of the day. A clear moon rode 
high in the blue heavens, and cast its silver light upon the 
earth beneath. The beads of dew gleamed with the soft 
radiance of pearls ; and with a holier light still shone the 
silver moon upon a fair young face upraised towards it 
from a casement in the grey walls of the homestead on 
Holly Mount 

It was Agnes Vemon who knelt there, and repeated softly, 
every breath carrying forth a prayer — 

*< I do not ask, oh, Lord ! that life may be 

A pleasant road ; 
I do not ask that Thou wouldst take from me 

Aught of its load ; 
I do not ask that flowers should always spring 

Beneath my feet ; 
I know too well the poison and the sting 

Of things too sweet. 
For one thing only, Lord ! dear Lord ! I plead, 

Lead me aright — 
Though strength should fidter, and though heart should bleed—* 

Through peace to light." 



CHAPTER IX. 

DAISY LAWN. 



The game of chess was played; and whether it be that 
MabePs skiU and knowledge of the game had been much 
improved by practice, or whether Reuben'8 mind were pre- 
occupied by his late conversation with Agnes, Mabel check- 
mated him ; perhaps both reasons had their share in giving 
the victory to MabeL Lewis and Mr. Vemon had both 
been looking on with much interest in the game. 
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"Bravo, Mabbie ! " cried papa ; " Reuben did not expect 
to find so formidable an opponent, I am sure/' 

Reuben surrendered. 

" Now, Mabel, I am in your power ; be generous ; what 
demand do you make upon my earthly possessions 1" 

But Mabel had not considered the probability of success, 
and had not made up hermindwhat to ask, notwithstanding 
her threat. They were all amused at the difficulty she 
found in coming to a decision. 

" Why, Mabers choice is as difficult to determine as was 
that of Libussa," said Lewis, walking över to the fireplace. 

** Who was Libussa, Lewis 1 " 

"A certain Duchess of Bohemia, who was once troubled, 
like you, with an embarras des richesses,^* 

" It is a story, then ; do tell it to us." 

" I will leave that for Reuben, for I see by his face he 
Iknows it as well as I do." 

Lewis left the room as he spöke, and Agnes laughed at 
the means he chose of avoiding further importunities. 

** It rests with you to enlighten our ignorance and gratify 
-our curiosity, Reuben," she said. 

" Do tell it to US," implored MabeL 

^' Yoii cannot expect me to be as well acquainted with 
German legends as is Lewis," he answered; ^it was by a 
mere chance I came upon an English translation of this the 
other day, by Carlyle, I believe ; but how it will serve you 
in this instance, Mab, I do not see ; with the fact that you 
were both puzzled all resemblance between yoiu: circum- 
stances and those of the Duchess ceases." 

**You make me more curious than ever to hear the 
story," cried MabeL "You are pledged to grant me what- 
ever I request ; now I lay my commands upon you, sir, to 
reläte it forthwith in the best manner you can, with all the 
*embellishment8 your fancy can suggest." 

Reuben threw himself back in his chair, balanced his 
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elbows on the arms thereof, and prepared to obey her im- 
perious request» while Mabel settled herself delightedly tö- 
listen to the story. 

^'Libussa, the beautiful and intelligent Duchess of 
Bohemia, had attained some discreet age, I forget what^ 
without showing the least inclination for matrimony — ^a 
proceeding that did not at all please the great mäss of her 
people. I suppose they thought, Mab» a woman, being the 
inferior vessel, was not fit to rule alone ; but the difficulty 
in this instance was, that she was so wise and so elever, 
that^ amongst the neighbouring princes, there were few who 
could compete with her in these respects. Her people had 
great confidence in her judgment, and, leaving the selectioa 
of a consort to her own discretion, they arbitrarUy fixed, as 
the limit of time in which that choice should be deter- 
mined upon, three days. Now commenced Libussa's diffi- 
culties." 

"She need not have been puzzled," said Mabel, "even in 
those days. I daresay the annals of chivalry and romance. 
contained many an example of lovely queens and princesses 
who had successfully made selection in similar circum^ 
stances." 

" You seem to have studied the matter," said her mamma, 
laughing. " What would you have done, Mabel ? " 

" Held a toumament, and rewarded the victor with the 
priceless guerdon of my affection. Nessie knows this, be* 
cause that is how Sir Guy won the heart of Lady Isolina." 

" But you must remember that Sir Guy is an allegory," 
said Agnes, "and his victories at the toumament are in- 
tended as types of conquest över evil passions and common 
temptations to sin; for that he made his life purer and 
holier than all others, iighting under the banner of the 
Cross, Isolina loved him." 

"And the story represents Libussa as excelling othec 
women in wisdom and discretion/' said Mr. Vcrnon. " It 
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was not likely that she would allow mére strength of arm to 
•win her." 

" What did she do, then 1 " asked Mabel, tuming to 
Reuben. 

"She had already two declared admirers/' continued 
Keuben, "Prince Wladomir and Ritter Mizisla; but though 
they had tried all wiles, neither had power to touch her 
heart She was, however, much interested in a young man 
who was industriously labouring as a peasant to support his 
aged father, who had been most unjustly deprived of his in- 
heritance and reduced from affluence to poverty. Her heart 
recognized in such a mode of self-sacrifice to filial affection 
a fund of common sense, as well as rectitude of principle. 
Her courtiers did not share her penetrations, and so, to 
vindicate her choice before them, and make it appear to de- 
pend somewhat upon Fäte, which, of course, could not err, 
.she caused a royal banquet to be prepared, and her three 
suitors' names to be included in the list of those invited. 
After the cup of welcome had been passed round, which, 
we may presume, was a ceremonious pledge of welcome 
and good-fellowship, used in Bohemian society at that day, 
and when a great portion of the night had been devoted to 
jests and pleasant pastime, Libussa introduced a game of 
riddles; each proposed one in tum for the assembled 
guests to solve, a proceeding which caused mirth and repar- 
itee to circle swiftly. When it came to Libussa^s turn to 
propose one, a profound silence of expectation reigned 
throughout the large hall : from her reputation for wisdom 
and acuteness of intellect something far surpassing anything 
that had yet been asked was expected. She called Prince 
"Wladomir, Ritter Mizisla, and the young peasant, Primislaus, 
to her side, and caused it to be made known throughout the 
-company that she was about to propose a riddle for those 
three alone to solve, and that the one who did it success- 
fully should share her kingdom and her heart" 
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"A most original way of arranging the matter," ex- 
claimed Mabel ; " and what was the riddle, Reuben 1 She^ 
must have been a second sphinx." 

**0f course Primislaus performed the part of -^dipus; 
your acuteness will have guessed so much, Mabel. But hear 
how she addressed her lovers. * Fair sirs/ quoth she, * I in- 
tended for you three this basket of plums which I plucked 
in my garden. One of you shall have the half and one 
över ; the next shall have the half of what remains and one 
över; the third shall again have the half and three över. 
Now, if the basket were then emptied, tell me how many 
plums are in it nowl' Now, Mab, let me see if you are as 
elever as Primislaus. It gives one a very brilliant idea of 
the State of the noble science of numbers in those dsfys, to 
think that Prince Wladomir and Ritter Mizisla could not 
solve the question ; and that it was the severest mental tax 
Libussa, with all her renowned knowledge, could think 
of." 

"That is saying still less for our skill in arithmetic,** 
said Nessie, laughing, "for I am sure I could not guess." 

"Was it sixty?" asked Mabel. 

" Little ignoramus ! " said her papa, pinching her cheelc 

" Do you know, papa 1 " 

" Of course I do ; any schoolboy could tell you." 

Reuben smiled, and continued — 

" Prince Wladomir guessed forty-five, and Ritter Mizisla 
three-score. Then Primislaus stood forth and addressed his 
benefactress in the foUowing high-flown speech. Agnes, 
note it, for it might serve you as a model to put in the 
mouth of your next hero: — 'Familiar companion of the 
Heavenly Powers, whoso undertakes to pierce thy high 
celestial meaning, undertakes to soar after the eagle when 
he hides himself in the clouds. Yet I will pursue thy hid* 
den flight as far as the eye, to which thou hast given its- 
light, will reach. I judge that of the plums thöu hast laid 
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in the basket there are thirty in number, not one more, not 
one less." 

The mock heroics which Reuben infused into voice and 
gesture set all his hearers laughing, as he delivered himself 
of Primislaus' solution. 

^' Then answered Libussa, and from her reply we may 
augur that she was as much astounded by the astuteness of 
Primislaus as were her courtiers : — * Thou tracest the glim- 
mering ember which lies deep hid among the ashes ; for 
thee light dawns out of darkness and vapour : thou hast 
read my riddle/ She then opened her basket and counted 
out fifteen plums and one över into Wladomir^s hat» and 
fourteen remained. Of these she gave Ritter Mizisla seven 
and one över, and there were six left in the basket Half 
of these she gave to the wise Primislaus, and three över, 
and the basket was empty. The empty basket she bestowed 
upon the two knights who had failed to win her love, to 
remind them that their suit was voided; And so, Mab, it 
happens that when any lover is rejected, people in that part 
of the country say the lady has given him the empty 
basket. Here endeth my story." 

Mabel declared that the penalty of eveiy game of chess 
löst to her should be a story, for that he told them so well ; 
while he wamed her that the demand he should make from 
her when he was successful would be a song. 

" Agreed," said Mabel ; and, as eamest of the compact, 
she seated herself at the piano and caroUed forth in a 
bird-like voice one of old England's merriest ditties. 

As she ceased, the sounds of a guitar outside the window 
took up the notes. 

Mabel sprang up delightedly. 

'' It is Lewis, and he is going to treat us to one of his 
Italian serenades, Nessie." 

Nessie threw down her needlework, and came to the 
window as eagerly as Mabel. 
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Mabel shook back the curtains and let a flood of bright 
silver moonlight into the room, and set open one of the 
glass folding-doors. 

" Oh, papa, move the lamps, please do." 

" My dear Mabel," remonstrated her mamma, ** remem- 
ber that we are no longer in Italy. Close that window and 
come away ; you will catch your death of cold." 

Mabel moved her seat, but begged so härd for the 
window to remain open that her mamma yielded so much. 

Reuben and Mr. Vernon set a screen before the lamps, 
and they all sat in the moonlight, Mabel crouching at her 
mammans knee, while the troubadour without poured forth 
his lay. 

SONG. 

" The winds are hushed to rest, 
The weary flow'rs are sleeping, 
And in the sky the stars bright watch are keeping. 
Upon the breast of ocean 
The moon*s soft beams are playing, 
While steals upon the ear 
The song of the gondolier. 

** Oh ! thou fair queen of night 
Who mildly shines above us» 
Guide with thy gentle light to those who love us. 
How sweet when all is glowing 
In tranquil beauty round us, 
To share the calm and bliss 
Of such an hour as this." 

At the conclusion, Lewis, with his guitar slung across his 
shoulders, laughingly made his entry by the open window 
amongst them, amidst their applause and approbation. 

"Having betaken yourself to minstrelsy you cannot 
leave oflf with one song," said Mrs Vernon. ** Mabel, what 
shall he sing 1 You have the names of all the old songs by 
heart" 
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Mr. Vemon prudentially closed the glazed door, and 
Lewis seated himself upon a low chair close by Mabel 
and her mamma, and ran his fingers över the trembling 
strings. 

" La quelle voulez-vous, ma belle ? " he asked in a low 
voice ; and Mabel både him sing " La Donna e Mobile." 
Song foUowed song, interspersed with conversation upon 
the old Italian recoUections each ditty recalled. Now it 
was some love song to which the liquid Italian gave such 
tender pathos ; then the strings vibrated beneath his thril- 
ling touch as Lewis sang one of the pure patriotic inspira- 
tions with which the poets of the revolution had incited the 
people to noble deeds in the struggle of '48, that had 
ended so disastrously in the confirmation of the Austrian 
yoke and the exile of Ital/s single-hearted patriots. 

Thus the old happy times were renewed at Holly Mount, 
with something more than their pristine brightness. Reuben 
and Lewis read diligently with Mr. Hervey, and Agnes wrote 
through the long sunny moming, for September sunshine 
seemed to spread its brilliancy över the greater part of 
October this year. And Mabel ? I fear she was very idle, 
that she was revelling like a child in the sunshine, in the 
delights of home, that it was all like one delightful play- 
day, and I cannot discover that she did anything more 
reasonable through it all than ride out with her papa, and 
treat Dustiefoot to the excursions and the gambols thaft: 
were his delight Sometimes there were excursions to the 
Retreat by water, or rides on horseback, in which the 
cousins and Lewis mutually delighted. Then there were 
reunions in the evening; sometimes their party would be 
augmented by some of the young people from different 
families in the neighbourhood, and an impromptu charade 
or a carpet-dance would be indulged in ; or they would be 
invited out in retum for this hospitality. But none of them 
enjoyed anything more than a quiet evening at Holly 
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Mount, spent by themselves in music and conversation, so 
admirably had the home disdpline been adapted in every 
way to foster those quiet tastes, and to make the resources 
of each conducive to the enjoyment of the rest 

So October gave place to November, and the anticipa- 
tions of Christmas began to colour all their arrangements. 
The old custom was to be revived, and on New Year^s- 
eve an evening party and dance was to be given at Holly 
Mount 

It was one moming towards the end of November that 
Nessie asked Reuben to walk with her to visit Miss Sinclair, 
at Daisy Lawn. Mabel was out riding with her papa ; and 
Lewis, who usually spent the greater part of the day with 
Mr. Hervey, or elsewhere, professedly in pursuance of hi& 
studies, would not be at Holly Mount before dinner. 

Reuben said he should be delighted to accompany her, as 
his conscience reproached him with having been very remiss 
in his attentions to that little old lady since he retumed ta 
Holly Mount 

" I called once at Daisy Lawn with my uncle ; but she 
was not at home." 

" And she was here the other day, before you were home 
from Mr. Herve/s," said Agnes, " and regretted very much 
that she had not seen you.'' 

Miss Lotty Sinclair was, as every person in the village 
confessed, "a character," an expression meant to convey 
the idea of an "oddity," I suppose, since every individual is 
more or less a character. Her singularities were mostly 
visible ones — for heart and mind were both sound, and, 
indeed, of superior excellence — and consisted of her per- 
sistent adherence to the costume that had been the fashion 
in her youth. She could not keep pace with the times, and 
change with the chameleon-like phases of the fashions ; she 
dwelt in perpetual juvenescence, and did not seem to be 
aware of her singularity. She was a little wiry bit of a 
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creature, who looked as though a good puflf of wind would 
blow her away. She wore rouge and pearl powder, and fair 
cork-screw ringlets, that even now, in her seventieth year, 
had few traces of grey amongst them. Her dress was usually 
of silk or de laine, the skirt composed of two widths, gored, 
and finished at the bottom with three narrow frills, that 
descended no lower than the top of her dainty little boots. 
Her little artificially blooming face was almost hidden by a 
large Leghom hat or bonnet, shaped like a coal-scuttle, 
adomed with large bows of satin ribbon and bunches of 
marabout feathers. The colour of her dress and her feathers 
always corresponded, and were as many tinted as the rain- 
bow, but the black silk spencer and the little black velvet 
bag on her arm never varied. 

Had Miss Lotty lived to the present year, 1870, she would 
have seen almost a fac-simile of the fashions of her youth 
come into vogue once more, with the exception of the head- 
gear, which certainly runs to the contraiy extreme ; whereas 
Miss Lotty's covered the head and face too entirely, and 
gave one the idea of an attempt to supersede mnbrellas 
and sunshades. The present fashion leaves too much for 
said useful artides to cover, and is only advantageous in 
travelling, as it renders the cumbersome bonnet box a 
superfluity. 

It was not quite in the attire I have attempted to describe 
that Miss Lotty received Reuben and Nessie. Being at 
home, the spencer was superseded by a white cambric hand- 
kerchief, folded across her bosom, and the bonnet by a 
marvellous pile of laces somewhat resembling a turban. 

The house was built of red brick, with stone facings, or, 
rather, what had once been red, for time had so blended 
the hues of both that now there was little distinction be- 
tween the brick and the stone. 

It seemed a grouping of chimneys, and gables, and narrow 
dormer windows, without any regard to any particular style 
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of architecture, and was as odd in its way as Miss Lottjr 
herself. It faced the south, and so caught every possible 
bit of sunshine, winter and summer, that again forcibly 
reminded one of Miss Lott/s perpetual youth; with its 
back to the north it was sheltered from the cold winds 
that blew from that direction by a low range of hills that 
bounded the parish of Rokeby. Fairy terraces sloped 
away to pretty shaped flower-beds, now deprived of their 
flowers by treacherous November frosts. A solitary pea- 
<:ock poised himself upon the marble basin of a silent foun- 
tain. 

A grey-haired butler, as diminutive and antique as all the 
^urroundings of Miss Lotty, admitted the cousins. Miss 
Lotty received them in a quaintly furnished drawing-room, 
oak panelled, hung with an antiquated-looking damask bro- 
•cade, and so crowded in every available place with valuable 
old china and other curiosities, that it gave one the sensation 
■of being in an old curiosity shop. 

She overwhelmed them with welcomes. 

" So kind of you, my dear Miss Vemon, to take pity 
upon a solitary old woman like me. Let me lay by your 
hat ; I cannot take this as a formål call, not at all ; you 
must make yourself at home, and take luncheon after your 
fatiguing walk. She needs rest, does she not, Mr. 
Reuben ? " 

Thus appealed to, Reuben smiled. 

" My cousin is a famous pedestrian." 

"Ah!" and Miss Lotty sighed; "young blood, young 
blood; but you must be careful, my dear, and not tiy 
your strength too much, lest it fail when you need it 
inost" 

The time slipped away so quickly that Reuben and 
Nessie would have been at a loss to explain by what means. 
Miss Lotty had a shrewd and sensible mind, and talked 
well upon almost every subject, showing herself to be both 
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deeply read and closely observant Agnes knew her to be 
exceedingly charitable, to be lavish in the expenditure of 
her very abundant means when any real object for the 
exercise of such presented itself; and not only this, but 
that she was so kindhearted that she never grudged to give 
both her time and her personal exertions to benefit others, 
and Agnes began to regard her with reverence despite her 
peculiarities. 

Reuben called Nessie's attention to an exquisite little 
model in white marble of the Colosseum at Rome, that 
stood upon a whatnot near where they were seated; the 
delicate marble was protected by an oval shade of glass. 

" That," said Miss Lotty, " was brought to me from Italy 
by a young friend of mine. He thought himself indebted 
to me for a little, a very little kindness I had been able to 
show him, and he begged me to accept that in token of hi$. 
gratitude/' 

Agnes drew in her breath quickly; the model was 
familiar to her, she had seen that or iX&fac-simiU before. 

Miss Lotty must siirely have guessed the inquiries Agnes 
wished, but could not take the liberty, to make, 

'' I have not so many friends, dear, that I should lightly 
esteem the affection of one, and I do noL It is some five 
or six years ago now since my lap-dog Carlo, who was then 
much more given to such freaks than he is now — ^age has 
steadied him— strayed out of the grounds into the village- 
Street, and was attacked by a larger dog, which would inevit- 
ably have worried him, and so prematurely ended my sweet 
Carlo's existence, but for the timely intervention of one of 
Mr. Herve/s pupils. He separated the two dögs, and 
brought Carlo home. It was a great kindness I could not 
easily forget, and our acquaintance did not end there. I 
soon discovered what doubly interested me in him, that he 
was an enthusiast upon the subject of art, and that he pos- 
sessed, moreover, the irresistible desire of true genius for 
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creation. In the north wing of the house there is a studia 
that once belonged to an artist I was deeply interested in. 
It had been shut up for many years, but for this boy*s sake 
I reopened it, and introduced him to the paintings and 
sketches, finished and unfinished, that it contained. He 
was enraptured— in fact, could scarcely tear himself away. 
So it happened that he came again and again. Then he set 
to work to copy and reproduce the studies in different 
forms. I have had experience in artist life, my dear, and 
was enabled to detect and encourage his true genius. With 
the same great desire that a former friend of mine had to 
be master of his art, he has an indomitable perseverance 
that must ensure success. For several successive years, in 
the college vacations he came to pass with Mr. Hervey, he 
was my constant visitor. I removed my few particular 
treasures to a smaller room, and gave the studio up entirely 
to him. For the last few years he has been abroad, and has 
been much in Italy, that elysium of the true artist He is 
retumed with his love for art confirmed, and his skill won- 
derfuUy increased. When you have taken some luncheon 
you shall visit the studio, if you have any desire to do so." 

Agnes and Reuben both expressed a wish to be allowed 
to visit it, 

" But his name. Miss Lotty 1 " asked Nessie. " It is diflfi- 
cult to think that there is a bright particular står in Rokeby 
that we are ignorant of." 

" Ah ! my dear Miss Vemon, how I wish I were able to 
divulge it ; but he seems to have lurgent reasons for preserv- 
ing his incognito ; and I have promised to respect them." 

Miss Lotty had her hand upon the bell when she spöke, 
and now rang it and ordered in the luncheon tray. The 
mystery deepened, and Agnes' interest, woman-like, deep- 
ened with it 

Lunch över, Miss Lotty acted as their guide to the north 
wing of the mansion. 
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The studio was a large room, with white blinds to its 
three tall windows. Under one of them, and near to the 
painter^s easel, stood an old-fashioned couch, över the end 
of which hung a linen blouse daubed with paint ; a velvet 
cap lay tossed on to the ground close by ; and the room 
was otherwise strewn with open portfolios, brushes, half- 
finished sketches, and rough studies in chalks and 
pencils. 

Miss Lotty guided them round the room, drawing their 
attention to the pictures most worthy of it. Some few of 
them were by that friend of Miss Lott/s whom death had 
caused that little lady's heart to canonise. 

Agnes was enchanted with a small picture representing 
one of the Scottish Highland lakes, its calm waters sleeping 
in the sunset There was a wonderful blending of the 
magic hues of the scene in the still waters, crimson, purple, 
green, and gold ; in the heavy shadow cast by some trees 
on one portion of the water lingered a little shallop, 
tenanted by a solitary boy, who was gazing out upon the 
brilliant and wondrous alchemy of water and sky with 
pensive wonder and awe. 

Agnes was scarcely able to tear herself away from this 
picture, so stränge was the fascination it exerdsed över her. 
Yet the sensation it excited in her bosom was far from 
pleasurable ; she looked upon the solitary figure of the boy 
with a feeling akin to terror. It was not solely on account 
of the sense of loneliness and desolation the artist had 
subtlely contrived to pourtray, even amidst the sublimity of 
nature, it was a sensation utterly independent of the repre- 
sentation of the picture, a presentiment of evil that seemed 
to overshadow her from the canvas, and to thrill through 
and through her heart 

"Was this painted by the old artist or the newl" asked 
Reuben of Miss Lotty, while, from Nessie's side, he followed 
her eamest scrutiny of the picture. 
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" By the new; my old friend was never in Scotland." 

This lake view seemed to be a very favonrite subject of 
the young artist, by the way in which it was reproduced 
över and över again, now reflecting the heavy thunder 
clouds and a copper-coloured atmosphere, then glinting ia 
the mom's golden sunshine, anon its waves crested with 
dancing moonbeams. 

Miss Lotty was called away to receive other visitors, but 
she begged the consins to stay and examine the pictures as 
long as they pleased When they were tired, if they would 
ring the bell, a servant would conduct them back to her and 
the drawing-room. 

Agnes seated herself upon the couch as Miss Lotty with> 
drew. Reuben was examining the pictiu-es still. 

^'Nessie, how can so talented an artist have lived in 
our very midst and we remained ignorant of his person- 
aUtyl" 

A stränge suspicion had flitted across Nessie's mind» 
but so stränge, so wild did it seem that her reason rejected 
it. 

"We must agree to Miss Lotty's evident design, and not 
endeavour to discover," said Agnes, "though it is very 
tantalising to one*s curiosity." 

" But why should he be so scrupulous, I wonder 1 *' 

" Ah ! geniuses have their whims, you know," said Agnes, 
lightly. 

" Nessie, I have a desire to remove that covering from 
the painting on that distant easel ; it must be the artist*s 
latest work." 

Agnes rose from her seat. 

^^Perhaps so, and as Miss Lotty has given us caric 
hlanche we may surely examine it" 

The cousins stood before the easel; the blind covered 
the window at that end of the room, so that a subdued 
light fell upon the frame. Reuben lifted the cloth ; as he 
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did so an exclamation burst from the lips of Agnes — an 
exclamation that expressed the wonder and surprise of 
both. It was the single word — " Mabel ! " 

Yes; Mabel smiled upon them from the canvas in all 
the bloom and freshness of her seventeen years — ^bonnie, 
brown-haired Mabel Vemon ; her hand was resting upon 
the head of her dog Dustiefoot, who was looking up into 
her face with great, honest, faithful eyes. 

It was evidently the work upon which the young artist^s 
brush was engaged, for the colours were fresh upon the 
girlish face, and upon the unfinished drapery of her slender 
figm-e. 

Keuben spöke in excited tones : '' The painter is none 
other than Lewis Herbert ! " 

A knowledge of something else flashed simultaneously 
upon the mind of both cousins, that until then had never 
entered the thoughts of either with regard to Lewis. Their 
éyes met; but the next instant Nessie's fell beneath the 
burning glance of Reuben, and a deep crimson suffused 
neck and face, and she trembled with a stränge, thrilling 
happiness. The thought remained unspoken between 
them ; but each was perfectly certain that Lewis regarded 
Mabel with that love which leads to marriage^ and the 
knowledge made them shy of each other, made Reuben 
thrill under the light touch of Nessie's hand, and made 
the bashful pink tint Nessie's cheek at the glance of his 
eye. 

Reuben absently replaced the covering, scarcely daring 
to seek her glance again. 

They walked home in a new atmosphere, in a silence as 
rare as it was complete ; and yet, perhaps, never, in the 
whole of their lives, had they understood each other so 
perfectly as they did in that half-hour^s walk. 

Arrived at home, Reuben said — 

"Nessie, I think we had better keep the secret we 

H 
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have stumbled upon, and not betray Lewis's artist 
studies." 

Reuben looked straight before him as he spöke, and 
Nessie, knowing quite well that his words applied to that 
other secret too, assented. 



CHAPTER X. 

" LOVE TOOK UP THE GLASS OF TIMB.** 

The sun was low in the horizon, and a crimson haze spread 
itself över hill and dale, when Lewis Herbert, but barely 
escaping an encounter with Reuben and Nessie as ttey 
proceeded on their homeward way, set out from the Vicarage 
with hasty steps, bent in the direction of Daisy Lawn. He 
entered the house as familiarly as he would have entered 
Holly Mount, and went at once to the presence of its little 
mistress. 

Miss Lotty saw the restlessness of his mood, and think- 
ing to interest him beyond himself, told him of the visit of 
the cousins. 

Lewis started up. 

** Oh, Miss Lotty, I had rather any one discovered my 
secret than they ! " 

" Sit down, Lewis, and be quiet if you can. There is no 
discovery ; there need be none if you wish it. I never men- 
tion your name to any one 3 I never will until I have your 
permission." 

Lewis returned to his seat 

"Dear friend, forgive me; all that is wise and right I 
might know you would do." 

Miss Lotty shook her youthful bunches of curls depre- 
catingly. 

**Why should you have secrets from those who have 
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1)6611 parents, brothers, and sisters to you for so long? 
Lewis, I always tell you that no good ever comes of con- 
cealment. If this be your choice of profession, confide 
your desire to your natural guardian ; surely he would pro- 
mote it ? " 

" He would do nothing of the kind ; he cannot under- 
stand my passion for art, for I have sounded him upon the 
subject. If the tranunels are to be broken my whole 
education has tended to strengthen, I must burst them 
myself, and Gk)d knows at what risk. It must be done at 
some future time, for foUow the profession Mr. Vemon 
destines me for, I will not. But, wait until I am back in 
Germany, until my college career is closed, until I am more 
at liberty to detnand some explanation from him of the 
bond between us ; that it is imposed upon him by some 
natural or civil obligation I do not for one instant doubt 
In tlie meantime I will not have Reuben Vemon made 
acquainted with my secret Do you think he could under- 
stand my härd struggle for a livelihood, my unwearying 
pursuit of fame, not for fame's sake alone, for you know 
höw I am seeking both gold and laurels that they may 
bless one dearer to me than self, than life, than art itself ! 
From his birth he has been pampered and spoiled, every 
wish gratified, accustomed to adulation ilrotn all sideS, to 
consider his position and resources iftldiactilate. Were it 
even to preserve life, I would not ask rtot* réceive one favour 
at his hands." 

He spöke fiercely and bitterly, with a flash of his dark 
-eye and a curl of his scomful lip. 

Miss Lotty laid her slender little hand on his arm. 

" Gently, gently, Lewis." 

They were a stränge pair, this little old woman of 
seventy and the passionate, headstrong youth ; yet between 
the two existed a friendship as pure and strong as ever any 
David felt for his kindred Jonathan. 
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Lewis's was a disposition far more amenable to the gentle 
control of a woman than to any influence of fellow-men ; 
the latter he was ever combatiDg as intrenching upon bis 
own dignity and independence, the former disarmed him. 
Lewis recognised, too, what compelled his reverent afifectioa 
in that litde old-maidenish figure, with all its eccentricities, 
a mind as lofty, and a soul as noble as ever fired heroine of 
old. 

" Lewis, you must remember by whom this difference in. 
the social positions of yourself and Reuben Vemon has 
been fixed, and submit." 

" I cannot, I cannot ; I think perpetually of what 
Reuben's life has always been, and what mine ! There 
is nothing this life can offer that he may not command^ 
with the water-washed walls of Redesdale to support him» 
And I ! — oh, Miss Lotty, I am placed in society the 
pleasures of which, like the needs of Tantalus, swing them- 
selves out of my reach whenever I stretch forth my hand 
to grasp them. If Reuben were to sue for one of Mr» 
Vemon's daughters, do you think he would be refused I 
and yet can his passionless nature love as I love Mabel ? 
I worship her with my body ; I adore her with every fibre 
of my being. I ask no dearer privilege than to dedicate 
every thought, eveiy energy, to the study of her happiness ; 
and yet honestly to proclaim this would procure my banish- 
ment etemally from Holly Mount I feel certain that my 
presence there is owing entirely to Mrs. Vemon's motherly 
kindness and interest; I have no r^M there, as has 
Reuben. I have never been told, I cannot conjecture^ 
what mysterious link in the chain of fäte connects me with 
these Vemons. Obscurely bom as I must be for this 
mystery to remain, penniless as I know I am, how could I 
surround Mabel with the sunshine that is her life*s inheri- 
tance ) and how can I blame Mr. Vemon for a refusal to 
let her share my poverty 1 £ut why was this temptation put 
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in my pathway 1 Was it with the design to make me mad ? 
Sometimes I think so, and then words fail me to describe 
how I hate Reuben for his birthright — ^an honest name, a 
noble home I Surely mine came from Satan, the heritage of 
pride and despair." 

What could Miss Lotty reply to such paroxysms as these ? 
She could but let them have their course, and then with 
womanly wisdom she led his thoughts to his art, making 
that the jecipiént of the passions whose fierceness must 
otherwise have mäterially affected both mind and body. 
So Lewis threw all his wild humours, all his strong energies, 
upon the artist's shrine, and wooed success with an ardour 
that must eventually command it. 

Winter set in. The cold northerly winds came sweeping 

över the hills, bringing ice and snow in their train. Two 

days after Christmas-day the usual county ball was to be 

held at the Assembly-rooms at Rokeby. The name of 

Richard Vemon, Esq., of HoUy Mount, had been adver- 

tised for some time previously upon the list of stewards, and 

Agnes and Mabel were full of anticipations of their first 

ball. 

Christmas-day came, and was spent in the sacred and 

family enjoyment with which it had ever been welcomed at 

HoUy Mount. They had no guest but Miss Lotty Sinclair, 

who was invited on account of her complete destitution in the 

matter of family ties, and who was felt as no intrusion upon 

their family circle. Then came the moming of the ball, 

ushered in by a severe frost, and keen, bracing atmosphere. 

Lewis sought Mabel through the house, to present to her a 

gift he had prepared, as a surprise for her, a bouquet of 

choice exotics. He had been allowed by Miss Lotty to cut 

whatever he pleased from her fine conservatories, and his 

^kilful hand and artist's eye had arranged a very master- 

piece. He found Mabel alone in the breakfast-room, dili- 

gently engaged in promoting the education of Dustiefoot 
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She had succeeded in making him present his right paw 
to be shaken in a polite, knowledgeable manner, that was 
calculated to do credit to himself and to his little mistress, 
when Lewis entered. 

''Oh, Lewis, do come and shake hands; you have n<y 
idea of the amount of intelligence, aknost human, that 
Dustiefoot possesses. Up, sir ; now present your paw like 
a Christian. Oh, Lewis, what a beauty 1 ! ! " 

Nothing short of three notes of exclamation can convey 
to the reader^s mind one-half the delight Mabel infused 
into the latter sentence, intended to apply neither to himself 
nor Dustiefoot, but to the bouquet he carried in his hands. 
With laughing homage, Lewis bent his knee, and presented 
it 

"Will Queen Mab deign to accept this tribute from the 
humblest of her subjects ? " 

MabeFs face broke into a succession of rosy, happy 
dimples. 

" Oh, Lewis, how good of you, how thoughtful ! " 

" Good, Mab ! why, they have barely cost me a little 
time and arrangement, when you know," he added, passion- 
ately, in spite of himself and his cooler judgment, "if I 
could coin every thought and feeling into servitude for you, 
it should be done." 

Mabel bent her crimson face över her flowers, laying their 
cool petals against her buming cheeks. Lewis recovered 
his calmness instantly, and with an effort which the remem- 
brance of his promise some weeks ago to Mrs. Vemon, en- 
abled him to make. 

" Do you like them, Mabel ? Will you wear them to- 
night ? '' 

** Yes ; oh, yes." 

Still remembering his promise, it was by no means wise of 
Lewis to put the next request. 

''Let me ask one little favour more, Mab. Come out 
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with me upon the hills ; the roads are so dry, and th&air so 
fresh, k will do you a world of good. I leave Holly Mount 
so shortly after the new year that goodness knows when we 
may take another such walk together." 

Mabel looked forward to that departure with so much 
anticipatory dread that a request so put was irresistible. 
She ran away to put on doak and hat and to take precau- 
tionary measures for keepmg her flowers fresh until the 
evening. 

Lewis walked to the window, and for a few seconds stood 
there motionless, his face, however, affording an mdex to 
some struggle beneath — a tussle with conscience, probably ; 
but the better feelings did not triumph, for there came a 
cloud to his brow, and a defiant curl to his lip. £vidently 
he was determined to enjoy this one hour alone with 
Mabel, come what might He had powers of self-re- 
straint, he was master of himself when honour demanded 
so much ; and yet many a proud man, so relying, has faUen 
before this. 

He tumed round to find Dustiefoofs great eyes fixed 
upon him reproachfully. Was it mere fancy that suggested 
that? 

As Lewis approached him the hound whined, wagged his 
tail, and looked towards the door. 

" Ah, Dustiefoot ! " cried Lewis, " there is nothing need 
disguise your feelings. Enviable dog! you may express 
your homage without fear of violating trust or of incurring 
banishment We are rivals^ but peaceful ones. Good dog, 
we will not quarreL" 

I suppose the expression ^ good dog," as having been so 
lately upon the lips of his little mistress, excited a train of 
ideas in the canine mind, for thereat Dustiefoot presented 
his paw to Lewis, in comical agreement with the compact 
proposed. 

Lewis laughed. 
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" I could almost swear thou hadst reason in thy craniuniy 
poor brute, in spite of what philosopheis allege." 

A little silveiy laugh startled Lewis from his soliloquy, 
and Mabel stood by his side, ready equipped for the pro- 
posed walk. A little velvet hat and white feather sat 
coquettishly upon her brown curls, and an ermine tippet 
enhanced the biightness of her complexion, where literally 
roses and lilies bloomed. No wonder Lewis was infatuated» 
no wonder he dared what he did that moming, for anything 
fairer and sweeter than Mabel Vemon, as she stood laugh- 
ingly before him that moment, could not have been found 
throughout the youth and beauty of the three sister king- 
doms. 

"What proof has Dustiefoot been giving you of his 
sense ? Of course he has plenty of it, poor darling dog- 
gums ! How can any one doubt your pretensions to such 
a quality ? " 

Dustiefoot showed his appreciation of her faith in him 
by gamboUing delightedly round her and uttering his 
sonorous bark. 

The breeze faced them fresh and stinging as they as- 
cended the hills to the right of Rokeby, leaving crimson 
stains upon their cheeks as it passed thenu Lewis forgot 
everything but the rapture of the present moment as he 
walked along with Uttle brown-haired Mabel by his side, 
forgot his discontent, his ambition, and his gloom, and was 
his own genial self. There was a pleasure, beyond which 
he never looked, in making Mabers bird-like laugh trill 
forth, and in answering her merriment So they walked up 
the frozen hill-side, Mabel clinging to his arm, Dustiefoot 
bounding before and around them, now and then pausing 
to look back at them, his tongue hanging out, panting with 
intense satisfaction, a far more generous rival than Lewis 
could ever have been. 

Mabel was a famous walker, accustomed from childhood 
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to plenty of exercise in the free air in all weathers, so there 
was no hint of fadgue, no thought of pausing until some 
ominous signs in the weather compelled consideration and 
awakened Lewis from his dream of Elysium. 

The wind had completely fallen during the last half-hour, 
and a dense stillness prevailed throughout the atmosphere ; 
the heavens had grown dark, with a thick, lowering, uniform 
cloud enveloping the earth. Then Mabel detected a snow- 
.flake upon her glove, and Lewis paused and looked round. 
They had out-distanced all familiar land-marks, and in five 
minutes a thick curtain of snow-flakes hung between them 
and all surrounding objects. 

Lewis tumed to Mabel, but his tone betrayed no alarm. 

** Dear Mabel, are you well protected ] for we are in for 
a snow-storm without doubt ! " 

'' I am not at all afraid to encounter it, Lewis. Nessie 
and I have often been out in the snow, and enjoyed it" 

Lewis drew her hand more closely through his arm, hold- 
ing it in his own to keep it warm. They began to retrace 
tiieir steps. In a very short time the pathway was com- 
pletely obliterated, and one väst expanse of white lay be- 
fore and around them. Dustiefoot, not at all liking the new 
aspect of affairs, walked with drooping tail and ears at 
MabeFs heels. 

Lewis had not even noted the direction whence they 
came ; but, loth to confess the truth that dawned upon him, 
he still wandered along, hoping against hope that some 
familiar way-mark would strike his eye. 

Presently MabeFs steps began to flag, and she leaned 
more heavily upon his arm. 

"You are tired, darlingT^and his accents betrayed his 
deep concem. 

" Not very ; but have we much farther to go, Lewis t " 

" Mabel, are you very brave 1 " 

She looked up with timid confidence — a look which said 
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plainly she was just so brave as she could be through hinv 
no farther. 

'' See what my carelessness has brought you into ; we are 
löst in the snow I " 

Mabel gdve a low, startled cry. 

*' Löst ! and so near home ? How can we be, Lewis 1 " 

*' We walked farther than I thought över the hiUs, in a 
direction in which I have never been before. What shall I 
do for you? how protect you 9 Dear Mabel, I can never 
forgive myself." 

" Ood will guide us/' 

Yes ; T.ewis's thoughts went back with a bound to the 
faith of his childhood, to his early belief and trust in his 
mother's (iod. Of late he had admitted much* refined 
casuistry into his mind, had tried to reduce religion to 
theories and dogmas, suited only for the ignorant multitude i 
had argued and reasoned with fellow-students över many a 
soothing pipe, until faith and the old beliefs upon which it 
had an( hored became dissolved in the visionary wreaths of 
smoke ; and nothing remained but ashes in die place of 
former rocks of defence. 

It was all very elever, very shrewd ; but someway, when 
brought face to face with a great danger in which human 
reason and human fallibility are null and void, the old 
childish superstitions, or what his pride of intellect had 
termed such, were what he relied on, and not those specious 
theories of a material religion. 

Not daiing to imagine what might be the consequences 
to Mabel of much prolonged exposure to the cold, and 
feeling his own helplessness, Lewis's heart framed such 
a prayer as it had not breathed forth for many years, for 
the foundation of all its appeals was in his own power- 
lessness. 

He found an overhanging part of the rock, in the 
shelter of which they could stånd protected from the 
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snow-driftSy and he threw off his outer coat and wrapped it 
round Mabel. 

She thanked him by a mute glance, for her power to 
speak was taken away by the numbness that was stealing 
över her from cold and fatigue. Lewis was ini an agony of 
despair; he held her in his arms, closely to his breast, 
that she might draw warmth from the fire that was there ; he 
chafed the lifeless hands, and kissed again and again the 
chilled lips. Lewis^s passionate caresses partially restored 
animation to Mabel, a faint blush tint suffused her cheeks ; 
Lewis hailed its appearance with dehght 

" Dear Mabel, try to exert yourself a little to walk, if it 
be only a few steps. Please God we will reach home in 
safety yet" 

Dustiefoot whined piteously and incessantly imtil he again 
saw Mabel make the effort to proceed by the aid of the 
strong young arm that was around her. 

There was a slight cessation in the storm of snow, the 
flakes ceased to fall, the atmosphere grew lighter. 

They had not proceeded far when Lewis hailed with 
delight the appearance of a little grouping of turrets and 
gables beneath them. 

" My darhng, we are saved ; thank God, thank God I " 

Yes, he could thank God for her with singleness of 
heart, and the words and the exclamation aroused Mabel 
to renewed exertion. Down a steep declivity they took 
their way, through a close plantation of firs and laurels, 
and a few minutes låter stood upon the doorstep at Daisy 
Lawn, 

When Miss Lotty Sinclair received Lewis's hurried ex> 
planadon of their sudden appearance, she became all 
excitement and alarm, now for one consequence, then for 
another that should happen to Mabel from the exposure. 
She took her away to her own dresssing-room, where a 
bright fire bumed. She made her lie down upon a little 
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couch, drawn up on the heaxth, and fed her with hot spiced 
wine and toast, while her outer garments were dried and 
made fit for her to reappear in. When all was done 
that love could suggest, and Mabel became still as a mouse 
under the combined influences of warmth and rest, Miss 
Lotty både her try to go to sleep, and left her to seek 
Lewis below. 

Mabel replied meekly in the affirmative, but she did not 
think of obeying for some time after Miss Lotty left her. With 
her face hidden in her hands, and her soft curls falling all 
around her crimson cheeks, Lewis's tender words of passion- 
ate affection were ringing in her ears, while her heart was 
throbbing wildly at the remembrance of the means he used 
to recall her to life and consciousness. She had always 
known that he cared for her a great deal, as though he 
had been her brother, from the time when her gentle in- 
fluence had first reconciled him to HoUy Mount ; and she 
had cared for him, but of the strength and depth of the 
attachment that existed between them she had never 
dreamed until this peril and deliverance had come to reveal 
it ; and again and again came the rushing crimson tide to 
brow and neck as Mabel realised what this love was, and 
what it was to be to her for the future. At length, over- 
come by weariness, and soothed by the heat, Mabel fell 
asleep, her cheek still dimpled with smiles, her eyelashes wet 
with tears, so near akin in our deepest emotions are the two. 

Lewis, with all traces removed from his garments of the 
late exposure to the storm, stood by the drawing-room 
window moodily watching the falling snow-flakes as Miss 
Lotty entered. She had in the meantime sent off an ex- 
press to HoUy Mount to state that the wanderers had taken 
refuge with her from the storm, and that she would send 
them home låter. 

Lewis turned upon her entrance^ and came eagerly to- 
wards her. 



L 
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Miss Lotty, how is she 1 " 

" She is well, Lewis ; the eflfects of your carelessness are 
not so much to be dreaded as I feared they would be. You 
are very inconsiderate ; longer exposure might have been 
attended with fatal results." 

He was leaning with arms and forehead on the mantel- 
piece. 

" You cannot reproach me more than I reproach myself, 
or so much as I deserve. I believe I am mad at times, and 
then it was the intoxication of happiness that made me so 
forgetfuL This unnatural state of things cannot last; I 
have betrayed myself now beyond recall ; the explanation 
must come, and I receive banishment" 

" Lewis, your suit cannot be so hopeless. Even if Mn 
Vemon can refuse you, he must have some consideration 
for his daughter^s happiness. I am sorry you have so pre- 
maturely brought things to a climax. What are you both 
but children 1 You should have waited for a few years un- 
till your position was somewhat assured." 

Not heeding any but her first words, Lewis raised his 
head, fiercely dashing back his loose black hair. 

'* IVAo and wAa/ am II What claim have I on these 
Vernonsl I have heard hints thrown out, and chance 
words spöken, that sometimes cause me to suspect that the 
name I am known by is not my own." 

A fierce passion-heat swept över his face, his brows were 
knit, and the veins swelled to cords upon his temples. 

*' I hate mysteries, and this mystery has dogged my heels 
ever since my mother^s death. Was she as obscurely bom 
as she seemed? Was she the wi/e of an honourable 
mani" 

"Lewis, be calm. You are certainly mad, since your 
passion makes you unjust to the memory of the dead." 

" God forgive me if I have been that, but what am I to 
believe — ^what suspect 1 " 
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" Believe in a just and merciful God overhead, Lewis, and 
commit your ways unto Him ; in His own good time He 
will make the crooked ways straight and cause the perfect 
light of noonday to shine. ' I have been young, and now 
am old, but never saw I the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging bread.' There are sweeter words even than those I 
should like to remind you of— *Thou wilt keep him in per- 
fect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, because he 
trusteth in Thee.* There is no happiness without that 
peace, Lewis, and only one way to procure it God give 
it thee, my dear young friend. Be wamed by one who has 
had experience ; seek it early and late, make it your own, 
for all the things thou canst desire are not to be compared 
unto it. If you will ring, we will have tea brought here, 
and I will see if Mabel is ready to join us.** 

She retumed shortiy after to the room where Lewis 
waited with Mabel. The latter, thoroughly rested and re- 
freshed, looked not one whit the worse for her misadventure. 
It was not quite the dainty little Mabel, however, that had 
set forth with him in the morning, for both feather and furs 
retained traces of the rough usage they had encountered in 
the storm. As for Mabel herself, her cheeks rouged glori- 
ously, and her eyes fell far short of his as Lewis came for- 
wards to meet her and lead her to a seat 

** Ought we not to go home at once, Lewis ; won't they 
be uneasy upon our accountt" asked Mabel, bending 
över what might be presumed to be a very intricate glove- 
fastening. 

" Miss Lotty has provided against that, and her carriage 
will be at the door for us immediately," he answered. 

** But indeed, my dear," interposed Miss Lotty herself, 
** there is not the least need for haste ; take some tea now, 
do. Lewis, I must trouble you to hand it." 

Which he did, and the assiduity with which Mabel was 
waited upon brought the tears to Miss Lott/s eyes. Per- 
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haps Lewis's lover-like devotion touched some tender chord 
of memory in the withered little old heart 

Presently the carriage was announced, and, with many 
kind farewells and good wishes from Miss Lotty, Lewis and 
Mabel set forth to retum to Holly Mount. 

Then Lewis gave the explanation he felt in honour 
bound to give, and Mabel listened to his confession with 
face half-averted to hide her buming cheeks, and heart pal> 
(pitating with new and stränge emotions. 

"Mabel," he continued passionately, **tell me you are 
not offended, that you do not despise the deep loN-e \Yhich 
is all I haye to offer you 1 '' 

What httle maiden of seventeen is there who would not 
consider that the best wealth that could be bestowed ? — im- 
prudenty perhaps ; but then, thank goodness, it is rare in- 
deed for prudence and seventeen years to be united. So 
Mabel^ God bless her, looked up through a mist of happy 
tears. 

" Offended, Lewis, when your love is the greatest bless- 
ing God could send me ! " 



CHAPTER XI. 

"bearing the cross." 

All anxiety had been spared them at Holly Mount on 
behalf of Lewis and Mabel, for Miss Lotty in her note had 
but lightly referred to the circumstances that had brought 
them to her house, giving no hint of the danger they had 
been preserved from. Lewis and Mabel were equally silent 
upon the subject, for they did not wish to be disappointed 
of the anticipated pleasure of the evening, for I very much 
question whether either of them had the remotest idea how 
to define the word fatigue that day. 
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Mn. Vemon playfiillj chided Mabd for having attempted 
sucfa a walk, and inasted apon her keefnng to the coach in 
the dresang-room, and to rest and qniet andl it was time to 
dress for the ball ; a command Mabel was only too glad to 
obey, for she had fdt reluctant to meet Lewis in the quiet 
of their home drde until after he should have explained to 
her parents what had occuired; this, they were mutually 
agreed, could not well be accomplished until the moirow. 

Agnes put herself in voluntaiy banishment from the 
drde below to bear her sister company. 

So having removed her moming dress and thrown a loose 
f^rapper round her, she brought a low seat to the side of 
MabeFs couch and let her peiform the task she loved of 
unplaiting those thidL coils of long fair hair. Mabd's 
fingers lingered över the task to-night, and she looped up 
the fair tresses in many a fantastic style to provoke Nessie's 
laughter and her own from very lightness of heart and 
spirit Then Mabel bent down her lips to the white neck 
and left some kisses there. It was as though the great love 
that had suddenly broken like an iUumination över her 
happy life, had made her doubly sensitive to all other 
affections ; instead of the great demand made draining her 
heart of all its richest gifts, it had, as it were, increased its 
capadties for loving, and fumished it with an inexhaustible 
supply for the demand. 

Agnes detained the little head and held it upon her 
bosom. 

** Why, Mab, darling, what ails you to-night ? you are 
more irresistible than ever." 

Mabel sobbed hysterically from excess of happiness, and 
dung to her sister's neck. 

" Kiss me, Nessie ; I am so happy." 

"And in tears 1 Fie ! how am I to believe you? " 

In the silence that followed Agnes comprehended all, 
and what had happened that day ; for, ever since the dis- 
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covery of MabeVs picture in the studio, Agnes had known 
that some day that explanation must be given and received. 
Mabel did not seem inclined to break the silence, nor to 
give voluntary confession, but lay panting like a frightened 
bird on the bosom of Nessie, so the elder sister whis- 
pered — 

" Darling, has he told you that he loves you 1 I knew it 
long ago, Mabel ; I am so glad, so very glad ! he is almost 
worthy of my wee sister." 

" More than worthy,'* said Mabel, softly. " Oh, Nessie, 
he is so good, so noble, how shall I ever be able to repay 
himr* 

" You foolish child, is not your love in retum more than 
reward sufficientr* 

So they sat with arms twined around each other, the 
firelight shining upon them, and Nessie fell into one of^her 
long, long reveries that for once Mabel felt no disposition 
to break. A rap at the door, and a reminder from their 
maid that it was time to dress, startled them. Nessie 
admitted her, and the important toilet business was com- 
menced. Their dresses were alike of white silk and tulle, 
simply and elegantly made, with trimmings of pink, rose- 
buds, and pearl ornaments. 

It was only when under the immediate and all-powerful 
influence of Mabel that Lewis éver appeared so much to 
advantage as he did that night, the very life of the party 
from Holly Mount. Nessie was more silent than usual, 
and Reuben seemed to share her abstraction. 

Gloomy, visionary, misanthropical as Lewis was at times, 
there were others when he could, as it were, cast all cares to 
the winds, when his spirits seemed to ride triumphantly 
över all doubts and difficulties and to carry all before them, 
when he could crowd as much wit and merriment into half 
an hour as would serve other people for a week's amuse- 
ment. Never had he appeared so happy as he did when 
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mingling in that first dance that followed their entrance 
into the ball-room with Mabel for his partner, his waving 
black hair tossed back from his brow, his briUiant eyes, and 
that bright flush in his usually påle face. Slender little 
Mabel was certainly made to be his partner, and many 
were the admiring eyes that followed them, to the neglect 
of other more distinguished-looking couples. There was 
something in the demeanour of both that night that at* 
tracted Mrs. Vemon^s attention particularly, and filled ber 
heart with dismay — a presentiment, as it were, of the 
existence of something that had never entered into her 
most uncalculating mind. As Lewis's spirits seemed to 
exceed their ordinary level, Mabers were subdued; there 
was a bashful repose in her movements, not the gleeful, 
childish abandonment that usually characterised her ; and 
a little curtain of reserve seemed to häng between her and 
the rest of the world, only she noticed once or twice when 
Lewis addressed her in some low undertone, a ilashing 
glance, quickly withdrawn, however, and a ilush sufifusing 
neck and face, replied to him. Then they were never 
apart. If Lewis took another partner he yet contrived to 
be MabeFs vis-ä-visj or her close neighbour in the quadrille, 
while the round dances Mabel did not dance with him, she 
refused to all others. 

The cousins and Lewis had been so Hke brothers and 
sisters all together at Holly Mount, that there being even a 
possibility of Lewis preferring one sister more than the 
other, had never entered her mind before. That it was not 
a pleasant thought might be seen by the anxiety that deep- 
ened upon her countenance as these suspicions became 
confirmed. 

Lewis paused in a waltz to rest his partner by her 
side. 

** Mabel, dear, are you not exerting yourself too mucht 
Sit down by me/' her mamma said. 
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Mabel glanced half-laughingly, half-shyly into Lewis's 
"face, upon whose arm she leaned. Fatigue was never more 
foreign to MabeFs feelings. 

"Mrs. Vemon, you cannot mean it," pleaded Lewis; 
"*' why, this waltz is only just commenced." 

Mrs. Veraon did not consider that it was nowtoo late to 
prevent what she feared was taking place ; she chid herself 
severely for having allowed so much free intercourse 
between Lewis and Mabel, but she had always imagined it 
to be a sister^s influence Mabel wielded, and she had 
been willing that that should surround and cheer him. 

" You must seek another partner, then, Lewis ; I cannot 
permit Mabel to dance more after the fatigues of this 
morning." 

Lewis cloaked and seated Mabel without further demur, 
.l)ut took up his station by her side. Nor did he quit that 
position until Mrs. Vemon requested him to order the 
-carriage. 

Mrs. Vernon carried care home with her from the ball, 
and dread that made her couch a sleepless one. It might 
not yet be too late to prevent much of the evil, however — 
the evil she most dreaded — the knowledge of such an at- 
tachment coming to the ears of her husband;. for she was 
perfectly aware of his sentiments upon the subject, and re- 
membered once combating his fears as to such a termina- 
tion of his guardianship of Lewis, by assuring him that the 
way to prevent it was to accustom him to look upon Agnes 
.and Mabel as his sisters, and them to regard him as a 
brother. She would seek Lewis that day, for daylight was 
broadening before she closed her eyes, and disclose to 
him so much of his past history as should enable him to 
understand Mr. Vemon's pride and prejudices, and appeal 
to his honour, and to his consideration for MabeFs happi- 
ness, to leave her, and not to seek to win the affections he 
jnight never, with her father^s approval, retain; 
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Such was Mrs. Vemon*s plan, but it was destined to be 
frustrated ; for, with all her foresight, she had not been able 
to guess the extent of the evil. Wearied with the unusually 
late hours of the preceding night, and the painful and 
anxious thoughts that kept sleep from her eyes so long,. 
vhen at length unconsciousness came, Mrs. Vemon did not 
unclose her eyes until mid-day. 

In the meantime Lewis, resolving not to remain under 
Mr. Vemon's roof with the secret of his attachment to^ 
Mabel undeclared one minute longer than was absolutely 
necessary, followed Mr. Vemon into the library as soon as 
breakfast was över. 

Agnes and Mabel had remained in their rooms that they 
might seem to take extra rest after the unusual excitement 
of the night before, but both knew what the sound of 
Lewis's step following their papa's to the library meant, and 
Mabers beating heart and fluctuating colour told the watch- 
ful Nessie what anxious suspense her little sister was endur* 
ing. 

Presently the library door was hastily opened, and a. 
footstep rapidly crossed the hall, then again all was still. 

Nessie laughingly kissed her sister. 

<* Finish your toilet, little lazy one ; Lewis will want to 
see you." 

But MabeFs fingers trembled so that Agnes was fain to 
assist her, rather than call the maid» who might remark 
Mabers unusual perturbation. 

When dressed Mabel went to her mamma's dressing- 
room; that room had been free to them all from their 
cbildhood, and she knew that Lewis was aware how that he 
was perfectly at liberty to seek her there* 

The minutes ticked audibly by, and it appeared to Mabel 
almost as though she had spent half a day there, when her 
mamma entered from her bed room; she had a flannel 
wrapper thrown round her, and looked sadly unrefreshed by 
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iier few hours' repose. She sat down on the couch and 
took MabeFs face between her two hands. 

^' litUe pale-face ! morning tramps through the snow, 
and dandng through the hours of the night, do not agree 
with you." 

" Indeed, mamma, I api none the worse for either ; " the 
^jcheeks rouged instantly and vividly, but became white the 
next instant Her mamma kissed her silently. Presently 
>«he said — 

"Mabel, my dear, I want you to go downstairs, and 
if Lewis be in the house, tell him I wish to speak to him 
liere." 

Mabel hid her face on her mamma's knee. 

'' He is not in, mamma : I heard him go out nearly two 
liours ago. He was in the libraiy with papa before that, and 
—and—" 

Mrs. Vemon's heart seemed to leap into her throat ; she 
dasped both hands tightly upon her breast to still its wild 
-pulsations, and caught her breath rapidly. 

'* Mamma, what is the matteri are you ilH" cried 
Mabel, alarmed by the expression of her mamma's coun- 
tenance. 

Mrs. Vemon motioned her to sit still, but could speak no 
xvords for a few seconds. 

Then she looked down with a searching gaze into Mabers 
face. 

'' Mabel, what made Lewis seek your papa alone and at 
tbis hour 1 " 

MabeFs face went down again amidst blushes and tears. 

" Don't be angry, mamma ; I meant to have told you all 
yesterday if it had been possible, and, only for the ball last 
»night, Lewis would have disclosed it too. I don't think he 
meant to tell me so soon, but he could not hide it when hé 
ihought we were in danger, and he thought he had perilled 
my life ; and afterwards he said the explanation was due to 
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me and to himself^ and he hoped it would not make papa. 
send him away from Holly Mount I don't think it will» 
mamma, because^ of comrse, it would all have happened the 
same if he had kept it secret for years." 

*^ Mabel, what does all this mean 1 " 

But Mabel kept her tell-tale face persistently hidden. 

*' Oh, mamma ! you know this, you are always so good at 
guessing all my thoughts." 

" Let me try to guess this, then, Mabel," she said, mechan- 
ically, for her heart was full of pain and displeasure, both 
feelings excited by Lewis for the first time since his coming 
to Holly Mount *^ Is it that Lewis has ceased to love jovl 
as a sister, that he asks and demands something more, and 
expects your papa and me to approve of the way in which 
he has stolen our little Mabers afifections ) " 

Mabel shivered from head to foot 

''Oh, mamma, don't speak so coldly, so harshly; indeed,. 
indeed, I cannot bear it i " 

Instantly the mother^s arms were folded round her 
daughter, the mother^s tones softened to the tender notes^ 
of affection. 

" Mabel, it is not with you I am angry ; you would not, I 
am convinced, either in word or act, deceive me." 

'^ Nor would Lewis. Dear mamma, the words burst from 
him before he knew what he was saying. We were in 
danger — ^he thought I was perishing of the cold. Miss 
Lotty made light of it to you, and so did we, because Miss 
Lotty's kindness prevented any ill effects, and I was ä&aid 
you might think what was not true, that I was too tired ta 
go to the ball — and — and — oh 1 foigive me, mamma, if I 
did wrong ; I am very bitterly punished." 

Mrs. Vemon soothed and caressed her sil^tly for some 
time; but she understood from MabePs broken account 
that Lewis was not so much to blame as at first she 
supposed, and she acquitted him of any design in thus 
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ivinning MabePs afiRsctions; nay, looking back, she could 
trace his own efiforts to hide in his own breast the love he 
could not conquer — sl new and clear light seemed to gleam 
along the pathway, and many incidents she had been at a 
loss to understand before, now stood prominent in the 
illumination. Above all, that memorable conversation held 
with Lewis the moming after Reuben arrived at Holly 
Mount, his desire to quit Holly Mount, though evidently 
against his inclination, his final yielding to her persuasions, 
the promise he made to her, its hidden meaning revealed 
now, all seemed to speak of the hopelessness with which he 
loved, with the resolution his own mind had formed not to 
betray his heart's secret. Knowing Lewis as she did, she 
could not be surprised that in a moment of sudden ex« 
citement and passion all those resolutions were broken. 
£ut this knowledge did not ease the mother^s heart» bleed» 
ing in sympathy with her daughter^s for the pain she must 
infiict. 

" Mabel, my darling, look up at me for one instant — ^look 
into my eyes, and tell me if, ever since you can remem- 
ber, I have caused you to endure uiinecessary pain, ever 
caused you to waver in your perfect confidence in my 
decisions, even though I could not always give you the 
reason for them ? " 

** Never, mamma.'' 

Something more Mabel read in the deep commiseration 
her mamma's face expressed beyond the grave import of 
her words, and she trembled visibly, while the colour for* 
sook her face. 

" If I ask you to trust me blindly now, Mabel, to believe 
implicitly what I say, asking no questions ; if I demand 
more perfect submission than I have ever asked or you 
given in your life before, will your love towards God, yout 
diligence in serving Him, your duty towards your parents, 
enable you to give it ] " 
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Mabd bowed her head; perhaps it was as well her 
mamma did not see the agony impiessed upon her ^uct, as 
she said, faintly and meekly — 

** I will tiy, mamma." 

^ That is my dailing, my own dutiful Mabel; may God 
bless her infinitely in His own good time." 

Mabel waited for her mamma's next words, counting the 
moments by sach heart-throbs as her young life had never 
known before. 

" Mabel, I am compelled to tdl you what your papa's 
answer I know would be to Lewis tfais moming; fiirther 
conceahnent would only be fiirther cruelty. There are 
reasons for tfais I cannot explain, and you must not ask ; 
but I verily believe, dearly as your papa loves you, he 
would rather follow you to the grave tfaan see you the wife 
of Lewis Herbert It cannot be; you must put the 
thought from you; Lewis must leave Holly Mount; he 
must never come near us for years until you have both 
foigotten tfais." 

Mabel did not reply ; it migfat be because she could not, 
or, as she never tfaougfat of disobeying a command so 
enforced, tfaat it needed none ; sfae leaned so silendy and 
so passively against faer motfaer^s knee tfaat Mrs. Vemon 
bent över faer, tfainking she had fainted. It was not so,^ 
however ; MabeFs bright, tearless eyes were fixed upon tfae 
glowing coals. Tfaat complete and passive submission 
went to the mothei^s faeart, but sfae believed it was best to 
make no comment, and to leave the faealing of the wound 
she had been compelled to inflict, to God. 

Presendy sfae rose, placed Mabel upon tfae little couch» 
sent Agnes to bear her company, and to leam from Mabel 
what faad transpired; tfaen sfae went in searcfa of faer 
fausband. She found him still in tfae libraiy. He faad 
little to tell in addition to wfaat. she yet knew, merely tfaat 
Lewis had sougfat faim witfa tfae same explanation Mabel 
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had given her ; that of course he had told him what he 
asked was an utter impossibility, upon which Lewis had 
furiously reproached him with having exposed him to 
temptation, and given him cause to cherish hopes which 
he, Mr. Veraon, cruelly knew could never be fulfilled. 
"All of which, Kate," throwing blame from his own 
£houlders, very much after the fashion of men generally, 
"" was your doing." 

Had he known how the iron of such a reproach entered 
her already lacerated heart I must do him the justice to say 
he would never have uttered it. 

"I thought it for the best, Richard, or I would never 
have counselled his being so constantly here. What said 
Lewis next ? " 

" He demanded to be made acquainted with the mysteri- 
ous tie that connected him with us, and an explanation of 
his parentage and early history." 

" And you gave him it, that at least he might see you had 
cause for your apparent harshness 1 " 

"I commenced to do so, when all at once his face 
became of a livid white heat ; he interrupted me with some 
fierce imprecation, and dashed out of the room and from 
the house, like a madman." 

"And you followed him, Kichard? you did not leave 
him to the control of those fierce passions 1 God forgive 
him, poor, wretched boy ! " 

"I did nothing of the kind, Kate !" said Mr. Vemon, 
pacing up and down the room in great perturbation of 
spirit '* I will communicate with him in Germany, for of 
course he will retum immediately to college. He shall not 
^ant for means to commence his profession like a gentle- 
man ; after that, I will wash my hands of my guardianship, 
and of him. How is Mabbie ? " 

. " More patient, more resigned than I thought she would 
be. But, Richard, I am not at all satisfied upon Lewis's 
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account ; he will hardly reach Germany at all in his present 
frame of mind." 

" Do as you like about him, Kate ; you have had your 
own way with him principally all along, and well he repays 
your consideration ; our next communication will come from 
his side, I am not indined to resumé it." 

He went upstairs to his daughters, but Mrs. Vemon 
sought Reuben and imparted to him the events of the 
moming, and her fears lest Lewis might be tempted to do 
something desperate in his present unhappy frame of 
mind. 

** And you want me to follow him, auntie, and to see 
that*he has means, etc, to carry him back to college 1" 

" I want you to act, Reuben, to do for Lewis what yoa 
would for a brother as unhappily situated. Your brain is 
clear and cool, mine is throbbing past all possibility of 
arriving at any just conclusion. I give you full authority 
to act for me as you deem best ; say to him all that I 
would say if I could see him^ from me, and tell him that 
he must write to me, that this occurrence makes no dififer- 
ence in my affection. There, go, I am only keeping back 
the guidance he requires." 

Reuben kissed her, änd både her go and take the rest 
she needed so terribly, trusting to him to bring news of the 
wanderer before nightfall. 

It was after nightfall when Reuben retumed without 
having seen Lewis ; and the only trace he could discover 
of him — the fact leamed from the station-master — that 
!Lewis had taken a ticket for London and had travelled 
southwards by the evening express. 

This was the meagre little bit of news Mrs. Vemon — ^in 
pity for the dry, wakeful eyes, brought to MabeFs bedside 
last thing that night Mabel had hoped against hope that 
Lewis would not go away without one word of farewell> 
either written or spöken. She did not tell, however, of the 
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sinking of heart occasioned by this certainty of his de- 
parture. 

Mrs. Vemon bent down to give ber good-night kiss. 
Mabel clung to ber neck. 

" Mamma," she wbispered, ** don't you remember telUng 
US long ago that every true Christian is called upon sooner 
or låter to take up his cross and bear it after Christ? I was 
happy and lighthearted then, I did not imderstand one bit 
what was meant by the cross, unless it could be a visible 
one. Now I think I do ; is not this mine, this great trouble 
that has come to me 1 If I bear it patiently and meekly 
will it be pleasing to God 1 " 

" My darling, yes. The cross is heavy now ; I see my 
poor little MabeFs shoulders bending beneath the burden^ 
but in His good time He can make it lighter, and give the 
promised guerdon of rest" 

** Mamma, you remember your favourite poem 1 For a 
little while, oh ! so bitterly I felt — 



«( 



' Doubting, and almost yielding to despair, 
The thought arose^ Afy cross I cannot bear!* 

But now, mamma — 

" ' Henceforth my one desire shall be 

That He who knows me best shonld choose for me ; 
And so» whate'er His love sees good to send, 
111 trust it's best, because He knows the end.' 



> >t 



Very sad it was to all of them at Holly Mount to see the 
meek resignation of that young face through the following 
days j not less childish, not less fair than it had ever been, 
but with all its heart gladness gone, all its happy, girlish 
bloom ; the gentle serenity was more touching than tears. 
or more evident traces of sufTering would have been. 

Seeing her thus, few of them guessed what her heart's 
constant suffering was, nor the struggle it cost her to mask 
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that deeper pain with such placid exteriör, nor the weight of 
the cross she had accepted. No one ever saw tears on her 
face but Dustiefoot, and Mabel, caressing him in some 
quiet comer, would let them rain on his sleek coat, while 
4he intelligent hound would whine and wag his tail, for veiy 
sympathy. He evidently understood the trouble of his 
little mistress, for he followed her closely wherever she went, 
•nor could any inducement draw him from her heels. There 
was not a person in the household but treated Mabel with a 
-reverent, tender affection, and tried by every means in their 
power to lighten the grief she had to bear. 

Perhaps her papa least of all understood her, and he 
-began to congratulate himself that Lewis's handsome face 
had not made so deep an impression as he supposed. There 
•were no tears^ no sighs, no repinings ; she could smile now 
and then, she never in tlie most remote manner alluded to 
X.ewis or to the intercourse that had been, — ergo he would 
soon be forgotten, and Mabel become her own gladsome 
self again. He could not guess that the artless, spontaneous 
gaiety was gone for ever, that the Rubicon was passed, that 
his little Mabel had suddenly shot from the girl into the 
woman. 

Under existing circumstances Mrs. Vemon proposed that 
the intended New Year's-eve gathering at HoUy Mount 
should be postponed or put ofF altogether ; this Mr. Vemon 
would not hear of, he said it was just what was needed to 
jouse and excite Mabel. 

" Nothing like cheerful society and a little gaiety," said 
he ; so things remained as they were. 

The evening of the party, when Agnes went to the dress- 
ing-room into which the bed-rooms of herself and Mabel 
opened, which they shared together, and before ringing for 
lier mald, standing before the glass shook down her long^ 
abundant hair, she was startled by the sound of sobbing, 
proceeding from the interiör of MabeFs room. Throwing 
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her dressing-gown round her shoulders, Agnes entered her 
sister^s room. Mabel lay upon the bed striving vainly to 
stifle her sobs, her face crushed down upon the pillows ;. 
it was the first time Nessie had seen her give way s(y 
entirely. 

At Nessie's tender voice and touch Mabel threw herself 
passionately into her arms, clinging convulsively to her 
neck, as though there she might find refuge from the trouble 
that was breaking her heart. 

" Nessie, I could not help it ; sometimes it is just im- 
possible to choke back the tears; and to-night— oh, why 
would not papa spare me this 1 — ^we were to have been so- 
happy. Oh, Lewis, Lewis ! He has sent me no word,. 
Nessie, not one of farewell, not one little assurance that he 
will not forget ! *' 

^ Darling sister, is not his silence kinder than any message 
can be, since it is your duty to try, at least, to forget him ? 
Any communication that passed between you would be dis* 
obedience." 

" I know I am wicked to wish it ; but if he had written 
to mamma as she desired ; — ^but he has cast us off altogether 
in anger and bitterness : he thinks papa has been harder 
than he needs be." 

Nessie had no comfort to offer, for this entire silence of 
I^ewis, connected with his angiy and abrupt departure^ 
caused them one and all to think he was cherishing the 
bardest thoughts against his former guardian. 

Nessie held her closely in her arms until the tears were 
all dried, and her self-control was once more re-established. 
It was the sight of her white dress spread out for the even- 
ing that had proved too powerful for MabeFs feelings to 
resist, in the shape of a reminder of the dressing only a few 
evenings ago for the ball, and the contrast between her an- 
ticipations then and now. 

When she and Agnes at length descended, arrayed for the 
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•evening*s festivities, MabeFs face was colourless as her dress, 
and caused her papa to regard her with some anxiety. Her 
hand felt cold in his, even through her glove ; he led her to 
her inother*s side, still holding her hand in his, as the guests 
arrived, certain even yet that his plan for interesting and 
amusing her was the best. 

The rooms were filling fast, the first quadrille was struck 
iip by the band, couples formed/ Reuben stood at the 
head of the room with Lady Amelia Vane, the bride and 
beauty of the season. 

A moustached young baronet was conversing with Mr, 
Vemon, who interrupted him in the midst of a most in- 
teresting speech of which he had not heard a word. 

" Sir George, you need a partner; let me present you to 
my second daughter, who is most anxious to join the 
■dancers." 

Sir George bowed too low before her to perceive MabeFs 
45tart, and the glance of dismay and entreaty that darted 
5wiftly from her eyes to her father^s face. 

" If Miss Vemon will honour me." 

She tumed her gaze imploringly upon her papa, and 
murmured under her caught breath— 

" Oh, papa ! not to-night" 

Mr. Vernon waved her laughingly ofF, and nothing re- 
mained for Mabel but to lay her gloved hand upon the 
baronefs arm, and suffer him to lead her away. 

She moved mechanically through the dance, replying to 
lier partnerns vapid speeches, though she heard them not^ 
with a face so fixed and white that her mothefs heart filled 
with alarm. She besought her husband to spare Mabel 
further exertion that evening. 

" Nonsense ! this is the very thing for her. I will only 
enforce one more dance, and if she do not dance of her 
own accord after that she shall sit down by you." 

After the quadrilles were finished Sir George Berresford 
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lingered by MabeFs side until the band struck up a waltz, 
then he preferred his request 

Mabers lips framed an excuse they had not the power to 
utter ; that waltz tune was the last she had danced to at 
the ball when Lewis was her partner. 

She clung convulsively to her father's arm, he transferred 
her hand to that of Sir George ; afterwards he remembered 
how chili and lifeless it felt as he did sa Sir Geoige radi- 
antly led her away. 

Agnes, who never waltzed, was startled by the flash of 
that white face from its clouds of misty hair, as Mabel was 
ivhirled past her. 

*'Reuben, I am afraid for Mabel, this stratagem of 
papa's I am sure is not a wise one ; will you not try and 
prevent her waltzing more ? " 

Reuben hurried away to fulfil her request, but before he 
x:ould reach that part of the room where Mabel was, a 
wild shriek, heard above the music, stopped every gliding 
ibot. 

Then there was eager questioning one of another, and a 
Tush of startled dancers to that part of the room, from 
which crowd Sir George Berresford quickly emerged bear- 
ing the lifeless form of Mabel Vemon in his arms. 



CHAPTER XII. 

LEWIS'S FRIEND. 



As Miss Lotty Sinclair was lingering över her solitary tea 
that evening, as most of her sex delight to linger över 
that cheering cup, she was startled by the appearance of 
Lewis, more in the form of an apparition than a reality, and 
-at first she doubted the evidence of her senses. His 
clothes were tom and soiled^ he was without a hat, and his 
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hair had been tossed by rough winds until it hung about his^ 
brow like a thunder-cloud ; his face was white as death, his 
eyes sunk and glittering. How he had spent the day I 
question if Lewis himself could tell ; he had been nothing 
short of a madman since he left Holly Mount in the 
moming. 

He took no notice of Miss Lotty now when he sat dowa 
upon the hearth, and, bending forwards, leaned his head 
moodily upon his hands. No need to question him ; with 
her experience of yesterday, her knowledge of Lewis, his 
present despondency, his appearance altogether. Miss 
Lotty could form a shrewd guess at what had transpired* 

"Lewis, when did you leave Holly Mount 1 " 

'' A month ago, I should think. Would to God I had 
never entered it ! " 

The last words came out with a groan of agony that 
caused Miss Lotty to draw nearer to him, to lay her little 
blue-veined hand upon his buming brow — buming ! it was 
like fire, it almost scorched her delicate skin. He shrank 
from her touch. 

**Don't come near me! keep back from the base-bom,. 
homeless, nameless wretch this day bas proved me." 

But Miss Lotty, noble old soul ! drew the nearer and 
spöke the more sofUy. Lewis loved and reverenced her 
with the fiery depth that characterised all his emotions» and 
he listened to her now, and insensibly, in spite of himself» 
she gradually brought him back to reason and some degree 
of self<ontroL She followed up her advantage, thus 
gained, and was so far successful as to make him eat and 
drink of her evening meaL He had tasted no food since 
moming, and this veiy needful refreshment aided Miss 
Lotty in her efforts more than anything. 

*^ Now, Lewis, tell me your plans for the future ; the ex- 
planation of what transpired this moming I will not ask 
for now»** 
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" Plans ! " he exclaimed, bewilderedly pressing his hand 
to his forehead. 

"Yes; do you retum to Germanyl" 

"Germany be !" the oath with which Lewis gave 

force to his exclamation as he started up from his seat, is 
better omitted. "Never will I touch another penny 
belonging to him, or reap the sinallest advantage at his 
expensQ." 

The tones of smothered hatred and contempt in which 
these words were spöken baffles all attempts to pourtray. 

"Conceming the sinfulness of the passions you are 
cherishing, you are not in a mood to listen to what I am 
tempted to say, Lewis, but let me remind you that you 
cannot live upon them, and that if you are resolved to cast 
ofF Mr. Vemon's authority, you have your own way to 
make. Have you thought of this 1 " 

"I have thought of nothing at present but how, in the 
greatest possible speed, I may put distance between me 
and Holly Mount for ever. But I am not destitute of 
gratitude, Miss Lotty, for all your remembered kindness, 
and that thought brought me to take leave of you. After 
this, I care not what becomes of me. I have determined 
upon nothing but to reach London this evening." 

But Miss Lotty was not so indifferent to his future as he 
was himself, and she arranged it for him, and made him 
listen and agree to all. 

There were many minor details she impressed upon him, 
but the primary arrangement was that he was to proceed 
from this to Italy, there to commence the career of an 
artist he had long contemplated in his dreams. Miss 
Lotty promised to fumish him with letters of introduction, 
and everything, except his own exertion, that should be 
necessary for his success. She conceived this plan was 
most in accordance with his own tastes and views, and she 
knew they would retum to him with redoubled ardour, even 

K 
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though now, in this sudden revulsion of all old thoughts 
and feelings, she failed to rouse one gleam of his former 
ambition. Miss Lotty knew, none better, the power of 
time, the consoler. 

Then she sent her own trasty butier to HoUy Mount for 
his wardrobe, and put all under the care of Hester Sloman, 
her maid, to see that it was put in travelling order. She 
aroused Lewis to visit his studio and attend to the hurried 
packing of what he would be most likely to need, and then 
to make some necessary changes in his own attire. 

When finally he joined her in the drawing-room he looked 
a different creature from the ghost of himself that had 
entered two hours ago. 

All was ready for his departure, the carriage at the door, 
the luggage put upon it, and nothing remained but for 
Lewis to say farewell to his benefactress. 

" God bless you, my dear boy ! " Miss Lotty said, with 
tears washing the artificial roses from her cheeks. "Re- 
member that you write to me immediately upon your arrival 
in Rome, and as shortly after as you can ; send me an ac- 
count of what occurred this moming, that I may still act in 
your interest here ! " 

Lewis was very deeply affected at parting with her who 
was now his only friend — ^as he imagined — ^upon earth. He 
promised to obey her injunctions, and fully intended then to 
keep his word. 

When the last sound of the wheels of the carriage that 
bore Lewis to the station had died away in the distance 
Miss Lotty let her tears flow unrestrainedly. 

This late interest that had come to cheer the remaining 
days of her existence, was the stronger that it possessed in 
her mind the odour of her youth, that youth it was so 
impossible for her to realise had passed away from her for 
ever. Seasons had come and gone, times and things had 
changed, her hair was silvered, her cheek withered, but in 
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Tier heart lingered still the bloom and promise of spring, be- 
cause of that undying memory that had never grown oid. 
It had enclosed her about with a maiden annour of purity ; 
because of her unassailable belief in the true and noble 
that had once existed, her iZnind had never become imbued 
with worldly maxims and theories ; it was never sharpened 
upon the touchstone of intrigue and self-interest, the dew of 
-the moming and the fragrance of the dawn lingered still 
about her child-like spirit and made it meetest for heaven» 
l)ecause it had never wandered from the pastures of inno- 
-cence and simplicity. 

I am aware that I am painting an exceptional character, 
but, thank God, not an impossibility ; there are to whom it 
is granted to preserve their white robes unsuUied amidst a 
polluted throng of worldlings, who are to the end of their 
days the " little ones " of Chrisfs fold. Such an one was 
Miss Lotty. 

In how many hearts, if we did but know it, there is a 
•closed room, a comer from which no hand but our own can 
lift the veil sacred to some by-gone memory of our youth, 
like the mysterious cella of the heathen temples, from 
which the unseen god speaks. 

In one of the turrets of Daisy Lawn there was a small 
room never visited by any one but Miss Lotty, and none 
but Hester Sloman knew the charms that solitary room had 
for the little old maid. 

Here Miss Lotty proceeded, carrying a light in her hand, 
shortly after Lewis left her ; and, having reached her retreat, 
she tumed a key upon her loneliness. It was a small, octa- 
gonal-shaped room, and had evidently been used tempo- 
rarily as a studio, long, long ago, for the fittings bespoke an 
artisfs pursuits, from the paintings hanging in the panels to 
the imfinished one upon the easel under the closed window, 
beside a little couch which had once boasted a rich coyer- 
ing of blue and silver brocade, now faded and tamished. 
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Doubtless, from the elevation of the room, it commandedty 
from its windows, fine views över the surrounding coimtiy ; 
but the shutters were closed now, and faded brocaded hang- 
ings covered them. 

Miss Lotty seated herself before a writing-table that stood 
in the recess of one of the windows, and, setting down 
her chamber-lamp, leaned her head upon her hands. Her 
thoughts were evidently more busy with the past than with 
the present. Presently, as though in continuation of her 
musings, she opened the pearl-inlaid desk before her, and 
lifted thence a thick curl of black hair. The whole secret 
of Miss Lotty's affection for Lewis and interest in his career 
lay there — some fancied resemblance in face, figure, or the 
tones of his voice to some such, familiar in that sacred past, 
attracted her towards him. 

The parents of Lotty Sinclair had also dwelt at Daisy 
Lawn. Her mother died while her only child was still an 
infant, and a few years låter her father married again — a 
widow with an only son. From the commencement of their 
familiar intercourse as brother and sister, Lotty Sinclair and 
Hugh Cary were inseparable companions; insensibly as 
they grew older this affection deepened into love. Hugh 
Cary evinced a talent for art that was more than mediocre. 
It was his mother's pride to develope this talent by every 
means in her power. Lotty, too, gloried in his genius, and 
they dreamed their dreams together, and compared their 
mutual hopesy and fears, and visions of fame ; but all Lotty's 
ambition was for Hugh. She was no genius herself^ but she 
had that gift which is almost as rare — the ability to appre- 
ciate it ; and she lived in the glorious future he was to 
achieve, neither of them believing it possible their lives 
could be separated. Hugh went to Italy to prosecute his 
studies, and to realise all that he and Lotty had read and 
speculated conceming an artist^s life at Rome. He had been 
there but a short time when Mr. Sinclair died suddenly, and 
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Lotty was left an orphan and an heiress. Then, for the first 
time, Hugh Cary realised the wide diflference that ex- 
isted between the social positions of his sometime sister 
and himself. He had no inheritance but the hopes of 
fame, and that which to a noble and independent mind 
is ever trebly strong when accompanied by poverty and 
pride. He resolved never to retum to England, never to 
ask for the prize he coveted, until his brows were wreathed 
with bays, and he had won, if not pecuniary means equal 
to her own, at least their equivalent in a noble success. 
In struggles with poverty and incessant labour the years 
passed on ; but still fickle fortune seemed as chary of her 
favours as ever. It was then that his mother and Lotty, 
travelling to Rome, uneasy at his prolonged and deter- 
onined absence, found him working in indigence, and 
making exertions his always-delicate health was ill-calcu- 
lated to bear. 

They persuaded him to desist, but the evil was past 
remedy, and the seeds of that fatal malady rapidly devel- 
t)ped themselves, though everything was done that love and 
wealth could accomplish. Feeling that this was death, 
Hugh's pride was broken, and he permitted Lotty to do all, 
the remembrance of which could give her comfort in after 
years. His idol was shattered, his dreams of fame broken. 
Life had been a failure, and the only wish that remained 
now was to breathe his last in the happy home of his child- 
hood. They lingered through the winter in Rome, and 
when summer came they bore him by easy stages back 
to England and Daisy Lawn. Hugh's malady seemed 
arrested for awhile after his arrival there, but it was only 
one of those sad and fitful deceptions that so often occur 
in that fatal disease. In the days spared to him he would 
linger in that little room he loved better than any other 
apartment in the house, and from the larger studio that had 
been his long ago, Lotty caused the few adjuncts of his art 
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he had strength to use to be brought up. Many a sunset 
över the distant hills they had watched from the western 
window, sitting side by side upon that little couch. Many 
a sweet conversation had they held that should strengthen 
and fit them for the parting to come, enabling one to spend 
a long life of usefiihiesSy and the other to plunge into the 
yalley of the shadow of death, fearing no evil, because of 
their belief in the Sun of Eighteousness that should one 
day arise with healing in His wings. 

His feverish dream of fame över, Hugh Cary leamed to 
bless the dearly-loved companion of his childhood for being 
the means, under God, of bringing him to acknowledge 
where his mistake had been, and to walk by faith not by 
sight, to lean upon the Heavenly arm and not upon the 
ann of flesh. So Hugh died, the thoughts of the poet ia 
his mind, ahnost his words upon his Hps — 

" Oh ! blest it is to die like this, 
To lapse from bdng without pain, your hand in mine, on mine your 

heart — 
The unshaken £uth to meet again that sheath the pang with which 

we part, 
My head upon your bosom, sweet, your hand in mine on this old 

seat. 

*' So closer wind that tender arm. How hot the tears fall ! Do not 

weep, 
Beloved, but let your smile lay warm about me. ' In the Lord they 

sleep ;' 
You know the words the Scripture saith. O light ! O glory ! is this 

death ? " 

He died upon that couch one evening when they had 
thought him better, when they had yielded to his feverish 
wish and permitted him to be carried there to watch one 
last sunset from his favourite nook. Lotty remembered the 
words he had quoted as the fiery ball went down behind 
the hazy hill-tops : '* And they shall be Mine, saith the 
Lord of Hösts, in that day when I shall make up My^ 
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jewels." She took the words as literally prophetic con- 
ceming their two selves, and she firmly believed that in the 
world beyond the grave, in God's own time, they would 
stånd together a united soul in the presence of their 
Maker. So she loved this room, and alwa3rs chose to spend 
here her most fervent seasons of prayer and spiritual com« 
munion, and at times she almost thought, as they of old 
did, that a fourth spirit was present, that a hand and voice 
she had once loved and obeyed on earth were bidding and 
encouraging her to mount yet higher by the steps of grace 
that she might lie before the mercy throne. 

Ever since then, though many sought to win the favour 
of the pretty young heiress. Miss Lotty had remained faith- 
ful in thought and deed to the memory of her first and 
only love. Times and seasons came and went, age crept 
on with silvered step, but still Miss Lotty's heart never 
grew old, and this was why her greatest sympathies were 
with the young, with all that savoured of the spiing-time of 
life. 

Mrs. Sinclair did not long survive her son*s death. Lotty 
tended her to the last with a daughter^s careful love, and when 
the graye closed över her last earthly tie and she stood alone 
upon the wreck of all her earthly joys, she was saved from 
a morose and peevish old-maidism by the large-hearted un- 
selfishness that had ever characterised her. In the cottages 
far and near was the old-fashioned little figure known and 
loved, far better than in the mansions of the great ; and so 
Miss Lott/s life ran smoothly on like a gentle stream, 
fertilising as it flowed, to the serene depths of a beautiful 
old age. 

For more than a month Miss Lotty looked for the 
promised letter from Lewis Herbert in vain ; no note came, 
even, to tell of his safe arrival in Italy or to say where her 
letters would find him. She grew exceedingly uneasy, and 
sufifered much anxiety upon his account — an anxiety shared 
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by Mrs. Vemon, to whom Miss Lotty had confided the 
knowledge of Lewis's departure and the plans she had 
made for his future, and for the first time Mrs. Vemon 
made Miss Lotty acquainted with the true history of 
Lewis's birth and early life, and what her husband con- 
sidered the insuperable objection to his union with MabeL 
Miss Lotty, wise little woman! could not see sufficient 
grounds in all this for Lewis*s wild despair, nor what was to 
have prevented him taking leave of Mabel and his friends at 
HoUy Mount in a proper and Christian manner ; an opinion 
in which Mrs. Vemon perfectly concurred, for she had been 
much grieved and disappointed that Lewis could so entirely 
cast to the winds all remembrance of former kindnesses. 
Since the intermption of the New Year^s-eve gathering at 
Holly Mount, Mabel had been very ill, but was now gradually 
recovering health and strength, stmggling back to life a veiy 
shadow of her blithesome self. 

Reuben retumed to Oxford. Holly Mount was expected 
to see very little more of him before he went to Redesdale 
to prepare for the festivities consequent upon his coming of 
age, when, Mr. Vemon had promised, Mrs. Vemon, Agnes, 
Mabel, and himself would be his guests. 

It was upon the eve of his departure that Reuben, foUow- 
ing the example of Lewis, had sought to secure to himself 
for life the loved companion of his boyhood. What had 
been presumption upon Lewis's part was something very 
different upon that of Reuben ; but still Mr. Vemon would 
hear of no engagement being entered into between him and 
Agnes — ^they were both so young, and had seen so little of 
the world ; for several years, at least, to come, Reuben must 
not think of taking so important a step as marriage. Of 
course Reuben would not admit the idea of there being a 
possibility of his changing, he and Agnes could never be 
separated, etc, etc But Mr. Vemon was firm, for his pride 
was almost as much interested in observing such a course 
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as in his total rejection of Lewis, lest he should be accused 
by Mrs. Grandy of having secured so fair a matrimonial 
prize for his daughter. He did not tell Reuben of this 
reason, however, knowing how incapable he was of com- 
prehending it Neither did he himself understand that the 
most sacred compact could not have made Agnes and 
Reuben believe that they belonged more certainly each 
to the other than they did now without it 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ADRIFT. 



In the beginning of March Miss Lotty Sinclair found upon 
her breakfast-table the letter with the Italian postmarks she 
had so long looked for in vain. The very fact of a letter 
having arrived at last relieved her worst anxiety, and she 
broke the seals leisurely, but her egg and her coffee grew 
cold as she read, for notwithstanding that the seaåons of 
youth and impatience were long past, the contents en- 
chained her thoughts and made her forgetful of material 
comforts. 

"I have just arisen from a sick bed," wrote Lewis, "upon which I 
have thought much of the promise given you only to be broken ; but 
now as far as my strength will go I am about to expend it in endea- 
vouring to redeem that promise. Dear friend, you must forgive me 
that my sense of gratitude to you for the benefits showered upon me 
was not keen enough to enable me to give you the assurance even of 
my safe arrival here. AU other emotions were deadened by rampant 
despair. For weéks I was mad, I believe, for in looking back I have 
no consciousness of events ; all seems one dark night of pain. 

"In confiding to you the presentiments that oppressed me at the 
thought of the future, no possible idea could I have had of the reality 
which has surpassed all my conceptions of sufiering ; but, dear friend, 
let me put you in possession of the facts — that is, if I can compel my 
pen to record them calmly. 
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" Upon the moming after the ball I sought Mr. Veraon, as you are 
aware ; what I told him you are also cogmsant of, so that my pen may 
be spared that record. I also informed hun of my secret labours at 
my easel, my determinatioii to foUow art as a profession, and th& 
eamest you had already helped me to win of fiiture success. I was- 
carried away, I think, by my own eloquence, and did not at first 
notice the eifect of my words ; he was silent, he appeared to listen 
only because his excessive pride, anger, and mörtification made him. 
unable to articulate one word. Shall I ever forget his passion-dis- 
torted countenance when my eyes did fall upon it ? At last he managed 
to ejaculate — 

" * You who dåre to ask this, do you know who and what you are ? * 

" There was a ringing in my ears, a tumult in my breast ; all my 
passionate longings to be made acquainted with the secret of my birth 
rushed through myheart. 

" * No, sir ; but I conjure you, by every sacred right, to keep them. 
no longer concealed, to tell me who and what are my antecedents.' 

" *It would be more for your pleasure to remain in ignorance ; but 
since you have a right, Lewis, to know that I do not act without 
reason and right upon my side^ and to demand why I must so posi- 
tively deny you all fiirther intercourse with — (I cannot write her name» 
forgive me, and supply the omission), you shall leam that which, if 
publicly known, would cause you not to be tolerated in the society you 
have always mixed in, and render you a nameless outcast' 

''Nameless! Oh, MissLotty! once you chided me for imagining^ 
that I could have no daim to the name I bore^ and now that adjective 
applied by him who knew its truth but too well sent the hot blood 
coursing över face and neck ; it throbbed in my throat and temples- 
almost to madness and sufTocation. Yet it was as nothing to the 
horror of the thought that instantaneously foUowed. He sat at the 
centre table, his back to the fireplace, and I, standing opposite, 
immediately fronting him, could see my own image in the glass över 
the chimney-piece. I noticed then what made every pulse in my body 
stånd still, what made my blood congeal in my veins—in both passion» 
distorted countenances a stränge^ a startling resemblance, 

<'No need for him to tell more, no need for me to listen, the whole 
truth fiashed itself upon me— don't you wonder that I can write it even 
now ? But my pen traces it in letters of fire. I am his son, the 
hrother of Mahel! It is all out now ; you know what made me mad, 
what has brought me to death's door, what I have prayed might bring 
<Leath itself ; for how can I live pursued by such a fiendish fact ! It is 
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but too true, though I did not stay to humiliate him by wringing a. 
confirmation from his lips : every incident I can recall since our inter- 
course commenced in Scotland confirms the fact — ^his son by some 
sinful connection prior to his marriage. All I can remember of my 
poor mother's unhappy life and sad death confirms me in the belief 
that she was the victim of some imprincipled villain. When I re- 
member her sufferings, her untimely fäte, the present desolation of my 
own life, the agony and horror of the past weeks, all caused by him,. 
don't you wonder that he lives? Is it not enough to make me a 
murderer and a parricide ? But no, there is still a law within my ovfUt 
breast ; I cannot break that canon of the etemal God ! I will leave 
vengeance to Him, and surely as season follows season, and day night, 
it will come ; he will not be unpunished. God*s laws are imchangeable,. 
and this is one of them, the temporal as well as the etemal ponishment 
of sin ; the wages of sin is death, and that entail cannot be avoided. 
I was mad when that knowledge entered my brain, and I harled back 
his words with curses; for, though my parent, he had no right to 
receive anything else from me, — ^and then I fied firom his presence. You 
know how a memory of your kindness made me seek you, and how 
that interview was the means of determining my future. The necessity 
for exertion upon my joumey compelled my passions to subside ; but I 
reached here a broken-down, spiritless, prematurely old man, and I 
could not bring myself to hold any communication with England, even 
with you. My art, my old aspirations, my favourite dreams were all 
dead. I arose, indeed, in the moming, but with barely strength ta 
carry me to any of my old haunts, where I spent the day in a lethargy 
of despair, crawling back in the evening to lie through the night hours 
in a State of semi-unconsciousness. I have been very ill, and wherefore- 
God has spared my life I cannot telL I know what you would say, 
that I may give it to Him. Would He care for a purposeless, broken 
existence such as mine? Ålas! ålas I He knows if I could curse- 
God and die, it is in my heart to do it. I thought there was one wish 
in my heart nothing could rob of its strength— viz., to revisit Scotland, 
to shake hands again in my manhood with the honest, true-hearted, 
but humble fiiends of my youth, to revive all the tender and holy 
recoUections of my sainted mother. But even this desire no longer 
exists ; if the memory of her wrongs be so acute here in a foreign land, 
what would it be where every tangible object would be endned with 
a voice to remind me of them? 

** Address me here as long as death spares me, at the Casa Giuliana^ 
Kome. I am known simply as Signor Luigi." 
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Miss Lotty's emotion was very great as she read this 
record of poor Lewis's misery, and none the less great that 
she knew he had tortured himself with a demon raised by 
liis own imagination, tfaat half of the agony might have 
been spared him had he only had the patience to wait and 
receive Mr. Vemon*s verbal explanation. 

When she was arisen and dressed she sat down and 
penned him the following reply, the caligraphy of which was 
remarkably clear and decisive for an old lady of her years, 
but it was wonderful how perfectly Miss Lotty retained the 
use of all her faculties to the very last 

**My dear Lewis, — 

I should be very angry, as I have been mucli 
pained, by your neglect of the obligation laid upon you to write 
speedily when we last parted, had not your omitting to do so been 
•visited upon you already most severely. Your ungovemable passions» 
your impatience, have, as usual, rendered you most unjust to those with 
4vhom you are connected ; but far be it from me to blame you, or cause 
you to receive one extra pang, after all the suffering you have undeserv- 
• edly brought upon yoursel£ Undeservedly, I say, not that you did not 
merit the self-afilicted punishment, but that you have been acting under 
lA delusion that would have proved itself so to you had you held com- 
munication with me, or departed from HoUy Mount in less frantic 
haste. Since then Mrs. Vemon has made me acquainted with tbc 
whole truth, so that I am now able to correct your error. You are not, 
as you presume, the son of Richard Vemon, of HoUy Mount, but of 
lus elder brother Reuben, the father of the present heir of Redesdale^ 
with, I am sorry to say, no more right than you are already aware of to 
Taear the name of Vemon. Your mother's wrongs were great, but they 
were not inflicted by the man who has ever supplied towards you the 
duty of a father, and long ere this she has appeared the accuser of her 
betrayer before the tribunal of the Judge of aU. You cannot right the 
wrongs the grave has sealed. If I know you rightly, the sting will be 
taken from your sorrows by the knowledge that up to this time you 
have experienced nothing but kindness and consideration from the 
father of Mabel. Why he refused you the most distant hope that 
Mabel could ever become your wife is because he is a proud man, 
and though your poverty might have been no objection (indeed, had 
Mat been the objection I would have seen it remedied) he considei-s the 
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iact of your illegitimacy an insuperable one. He holds, himself, such a 
strict and lofty idea of morality that he has never been known to look 
leniently upon those who deviate from it. Much as he likes and 
respects yon, for I am sure he has every confidence in your rectitude, in 
his eyes the taint of your father's sin is upon your name ; the very fact 
of your not being able to cldm and hold that name is enough for him. 
He never forgave his brother, he never held any connection with hinv 
tmtil sent for by Renben on his death-bed, and since then he has en- 
deavoured to act with a strict sense of justice to his brother's memory.. 
It was Reuben Vemon's djring wish that you should be brought up at 
Holly Mount, that you should be treated in every respect as was 
Reuben, until you arrived at the age of manhood ; he did not enjoin 
his brother then to reveal to you the secret of your connection with the 
Vemons, but he left it to his discretion to do as he should see fit. He 
also left in his brother*s hands sufiicient funds for your education and 
for your establishment in an honourable profession. 

** Your life has been spared, thank God, that you may glorify His 
name with it, that you may show the world what His noble and 
spiritual gift may become by glorifying your art, by lionouring the pro- 
fession you have chosen. Is not that worth living for ? 

**I am exceedingly wearied, Lewis ; it is an effort to me to write so- 
long a letter. God bless and keep you, and send you health and 
strength for a life of useful labour, and, in His own good time, peace. 

** Such is the prayer of your faithful friend, 

Charlotte Sinclair." 

Excitement compelled Miss Lotty to unusual exertions 
upon Lewis's behalf, and that same evening upon which the 
letter was concluded and posted, she took the carriage to 
Holly Mount and showed both Mr. and Mrs. Vernon the 
letter received that moming from Lewis. Upon its perusal 
I think pity for the wretched youth, and the sufferings he 
had undergone, was predominant över every other feeling in 
their breasts. The next post carried letters from them to 
Lewis, with fuUer explanations even than Miss Lotty's con- 
tained ; but it was adjudged best between the three that 
there the matter should rest, that Reuben should not be 
made acquainted with the relationship that existed between 
him and Lewis, and Agnes and Mabel should never know 
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him as other than Lewis Herbert, their father^s sometime 
ward. Mabel had never resisted the authority that had 
decided her future for her ; she was resigned, even cheerful ; 
she was young, too, and in a year or so would quite have 
forgotten her unfortunate attachment to the companion of 
her childhood. Whereas, did she learn the true reason of 
Lewis's banishment, pity might keep alive the tender in- 
terest in him it was her duty to forget Miss Lotty shook 
her head, she did not believe in a true love ever being for- 
botten; but then she held old-maidish and old-fashioned 
ideas about faithfulness and devotion, etc, and so she de- 
ferred to the judgment of her friends. 

Who has not felt, at some period of their life, those dark 
moments when the soul, unloosed from its old moorings, 
seems to drift upon the wide ocean of timel — when by 
some rude shock all the dearest ties that bound us to life 
are severed, and the occupations that once charmed delight 
US no more 1 

The fäte that separated Lewis Herbert from HoUy Mount 
severed him from all social enjoyments — nay, rendered 
every former desire of his life void. He abhorred each 
scheme of ambition that had formerly filled him with such 
exquisite delight, his brushes lay idle, his colours unmixed, 
the soul of his art was dead He arose from his bed gaunt 
and wasted with fever and sickness, the ghost of his former 
self, and yet not bodily so much as mentally a wreck. He 
took up the puiposeless life that had been his before he 
took to his bed, spending his mornings in spiritless dreams, 
lingering among melancholy ruins, his evenings in his soli- 
tary lodgings in a state of lethargic exhaustion. Then 
came Miss Lotty's letter, at first opened so listlessly, as 
though all interest in that world he had dwelt in long ago 
were över ; then, after the first few words, eagerly devoured 
and re-read again and again from beginning to end. Again 
he lived, once more human blood coursed through his veins» 
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throbbed in his pulses, burned in his face. The stigma was 
there, the stain upon his brow indeed, but a crushing weight 
had been lifted from his brain; he kissed the sheets that 
had conveyed the intelligence, and pronounced with soft 
lingering accents the name of MabeL It might be his 
heart's talisman now, it was not sin to think of her with 
-such rapture and devotion ; he worshipped goodness, holi- 
ness, and purity in and through Mabel, because she was to 
him the embodiment of them all. 

The next post brought him letters from HoIIy Mount, 
kind, just, and generous, far more so than he deserved after 
the suspidons and the bittemess he had cherished. He 
"wrote back again to Miss Lotty and to Mr. and Mrs. • 
Vemon, while the rapture and the gratitude were fresh, 
/letters prompted by his best impulses that were worthy of 
him in his most natural moods. 

These posted, and time once more hanging heavily upon 
his hands in his enfeebled state of body and mind, there 
came a reaction. 

Lewis carried his letters with him to his favourite haunt 
.amidst the mountainous ruins of the baths of Caracalla and 
re-read them. Then it was that one sentence of Miss 
Lotty^s blazed before his eyes in letters of fire : " You are 
the son of his elder brother Reuben, the father of the pre- 
sent heir of Redesdale." If the son, the elder son, why was 
not he the heir 1 Ah, then Lewis felt the bittemess of the 
wrong that had been done him. Reuben had his birthright; 
Reuben, his evil genius since those days of their boyhood ! 
Was this the cause of the inexplicable aversion that had 
<ever been in his breast towards him, because the name and 
position that should have been his were in Reuben*s posses- 
sion 1 Ah, no ! if Lewis had looked deeper, if he had seen 
the ill weeds of jealousy and of envy, if he had diligently 
rooted them out then and there, what a different story I 
should have had to tell. But he blamed circumstances, not 
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himself— he blamed his father's cowardly deceit and sin^ 
fäte that had made Reuben, though the younger, loved, 
caressed, courted, the lord of wide domains, his every 
desire attainable — ^that had made him, the elder brother, an 
outcast, homeless and nameless. Such a comparison, dwelt 
upon day after day with all the bittemess and sense of in- 
justice upon the part of God and man that were in Lewis's 
breast, could not fail of recalling more than the old enmity 
with which he had formerly regarded Reuben. He began 
to look upon him as the author of all his misery. 

Gradually health and strength came back to Lewis, but 
his mind was become hopelessly diseased, and the ideas I 
have attempted to describe possessed him with a kind of 
monomania ; and one day a fever passion seized him for 
his old art, but it was a furore, a wild frenzy, a diabolical 
ghost of his former fervent pursuit of it This was how it 
happened. 

His favourite retreat was that spöt, little known to the 
ordinary visitor at Rome, which Shelly chose as his study 
when he composed that marvellous poem, " The Prometheus 
TJnbound." Lewis loved the association with the ideal 
poet, for his writing had ever had for him an irresistible 
fascination ; here his spirit seemed to haunt the scene. One 
moming he carried a copy of " The Prometheus " with himr 
and stretched upon a mossy lawn beneath Italia's blue sky, 
he read the poem written amidst those flowery glades and 
odorous trees. 

Everything above and around him was instinct with 
poetry; the veiy air he dränk in, perfumed with wall- 
flowers, anemones, and violets, was poetry ladan. 

** Yes, like a spirit, like a thought which makes 
Unwonted tears throng to the homy eyes, 
And beatings haunt the desolated heart 
"Which should have leamt repose ; thou hast descended 
Cradled in tempest ; thou dost wake, oh, Spring t 
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A child of many. winds ! As suddenly 
Thou comest as the memory of a dream, 
Which now is sad because it hath been sweet ; 
Like genius, or like joy which riseth up 
As from the earth, clothing with golden douds 
The desért of our life." 

The glowing words passed like a stream of light through 
his mind, awakening there a new world of beauty. Picture 
foUowed picture before his artist eye until the cave of 
Demorgorgon rose vividly before him, and the hours trooped 
past 

** Through the purple night 
I see the cars drawn by rainbowwinged steeds, 
Which trample the dim winds ; in each there stånds 
A wild-eyed charioteer urging their flight. 
Some look behind as fiends pursued them there, 
And yet I see no shapes but the keen stars ; 
Others, with buming eyes, lean forth and drink 
With eager lips the wind of their own speed. 
As if the thing they loved fled on before, 
And now, ev'n now, they clasp*d iL Their bright locks 
Stream like a comet*s fiashing hair : they all 
Sweep onward." 

To Lewis it seemed as though there existed a subtle link 
of sympathy between his mind and the poet's. Shelley, too, 
had warred against an adverse fäte as he was doing. Neither 
accepted his trial as the loving correction of a merciful 
God, but traced in it the hand of human injustice, and 
allowed that injustice to embitter their whole lives. 

The image portrayed by this ideal poem was one Lewis 
loved as dearly as did the poet himself, the idea of one^ a 
pitiful minority, warring against the principle of evil, suffer- 
ing for it with martyr-like devotion, but eventuallv triumph- 
ing by faith in the omnipotence of good. He pictured to 
himself the form of the god-like Frometheus chained to the 
Caucassian rock, and the vulture preying upon his entrails. 
It rose before him with the vividness of reality— what a 
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vision for his brush to embody ! Once more the pride of 
his art sat upon his brow, and shone from his eyes. He 
would paint this scene that arrayed itself before him with 
all the niceness of reality, and give the baseless fabric of his 
vision an existence in immortal painting. 

It should be at this juncture where the poet's words 
seemed to glow with the living hues of the painter's brush — 

''Nailed to this ivall, of eagle-baffling mountain, 
Black, wintry, dead, unmeasured ; without herb, 
Insect, or beast, or shape, or sound of life, 

Ah, me, ålas ! pain, pain ever, for ever ! 

« « « . « « 

The crawling glaciers pierce me with the spears 
Of their moon freezing crystals ; the bright chains 
£at with their buming cold into my bones ; 
Heaven*s winged hound, poUuting from thy lips 
His beak in poison not his own, tears up 
My heart ; and shapeless sights corae wandering by, 
The ghastly people of the realm of dream, 
Mocking me ; and the earthquake fiends are charged 
To wrench the rivets from my quiv*ring wounds 
When the rocks split and close again behind ; 
While from their loud abysses bowling throng 
The genii of the storm, urging the råge 
Of whirlwind, and afflict me with keen halL 
And yet to me welcome is day and night, 
Whether one breaks the hoar frost of the morn 
Or starry, dim, and slow the other climbs 
The leaden-coloured east ; for then they lead 
The wingless, crawling hours, one among whom 
Shall drag thee^ cruel King, to kiss the blood 
From these påle feet." 

All through that long night, with burning hand and 
throbbing brain, Lewis worked at his Prometheus^ sketch- 
ing and erasing his model ; for, ever as he drew the outlines 
)>f the suffering god, they would assume the form of those 
of Reuben Vemon. He destroyed them again and again 
with passionate anger^ but only to create a fresh resem- 
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T)lance ; finally, with a glance of fiery hatred, he allowed it 
to remain, and his jealousy gave a dreadful distinctness to 
'^the forms that tortured Prometheus. 

Lewis no longer expended his strength in aimless wan- 
clerings, he worked day and night with burning zeal at his 
picture, only taking rest when the bnish fell from his nerve- 
less hand. Art seemed more than it had ever been before 
the natural vent for the passions of his breast 

Day by day the creation grew, and was worked out with 
-a minuteness of detail horrible to contemplate. The divine 
majesty of the countenance of Prometheus, triumphing with 
martyr-like fidelity över bodily and mental anguish, was 
hardly that of a heathen god, for it had all Reuben's 
«piritual loveliness, even to the aureole of golden hair, and 
was a startling innovation upon all accepted conceptions of 
the heroes of Heathenesse. 

The crawling glaciers — the chains that eat into his bones 
— the loathsome carrion bird — the mysterious visions that 
liaunted his sight — the earthquake fiends — ^the genii of the 
storm, with their hell-devised tortures — the glowing canvas 
pourtrayed them all with such horrible reality that even 
Lewis fell down cowering before it, convulsed with terror at 
the effect of his own creation. 

The result of this fearful stress upon bzain and nerves 
was a retum of his illness that well nigh terminated his 
career and his sufferings. During the time that delirium 
and fever raged he raved incessantly of the tortured Pro- 
metheus, of his own struggles, of his exile, and of his love ; 
of the phantoms that haunted his brain during his labours, 
•of the demons that poured fire into his soul for inspiration, 
^f what he termed his hell-bom creation. Then the fever 
waned, and he sank into the helplessness of extreme debil- 
ity. Months passed, the summer days were waning, when, by 
the aid of a stick, he once more crawled to his old haunts 
.among the ruins, and again jdrank in the flower-laden air. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

REUBEN AND NESSIE. 

Reuben Vernon passed with kck^y and snatched a few 
days before proceeding to Redesdale to visit Holly Mount^ 
and to receive the congratulations of his uncle^ aun^ and 
cousins upon his college successes. 

One aftemoony the last before his departure, was devoted 
entirely to Agnes and the retreat, the spöt both loved best 
in the neighbourhood of Holly Mount 

It was a lovely May day, and the lilacs and labumums^ 
were in full blossom, the former perfuming the air witb 
their fragrant aroma, the latter drooping their golden chains 
above the brow of Agnes, as she sat on the sunny bank 
covered with starry daisies. 

Having moored the boat, Reuben threw himself once 
more on the enamelled grass at her feet How little either 
thought then that it was the last time they would ever sit 
togethei there, in the haunt of their happy childhood ! 

How azure were the heavens above them ! How golden 
the sunshine around them ! And Nessie thought the varied 
hues of foliage and blossoms had never been half so lovely 
in all the spring-times she remembered. 

No shadow darkened their fiiture, none had douded 
their love from the veiy first \ their hearts were attuned to 
the full appreciation of nature in this her brilliant youth» 
and to join the birds in their spontaneous songs of praise 
and gratitude to the Giver of all earthly loveliness. 

A favourite subject of conversation with them was the 
life bodi hoped to spend together at Redesdale, and Reuben 
verbally introduced Nessie to all his friends and acquaint- 
ances in th« village, from honest Rupert Kendal to the 
quondam poacher, Edie Scott; he made her familiar in 
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imagination with that little fishing congregation down by 
^e coast; the low, sandy shore, broken by huge boulders 
of granite rock, and the straggling, broken-roofed, miserable 
<lwelliDgs. It was this little fishing-village Reuben had 
most at heart; to build more comfortable habitations — to 
provide for the increase of the fishery, to encourage the 
dndustry of the men, and promote their mental and bodily 
improvement : these were his pet schemes ; but they had all 
t)een fuUy discussed with Nessie, and his thoughts dwelt 
upon none of them to-day. 

" Nessie," he exclaimed, " I know not whether it is the 
thought of leaving you that affects me, but all day I have 
ielt this almost painful lightness of spirit that never comes 
^thout evil following. I have a dread of parting from you, 
althoughy according to our expectations, it will be only for 
a few weeks." 

Nessie knew how the mere shadow of pain was felt by 
iiis keenly-sensitive mind, and, that she might not encourage 
this, she hid the silent echo of his words that throbbed 
-within her own bosom, and replied, with a smile — 

" Is that so stränge 1 " 

"Suppose," mused Reuben, without replying to her 
4ighter thought, " that, in this subtle fiuid that pervades the 
universe, there exist powers which the human mind has not 
grasped ; but why suppose alone ! we may almost presume 
the fact. We know that there is a medium, a spirit elec- 
*ricity as it were, by which divided hearts hold communion, 
through which spirits flash an inter-communication of 
thought, by which distance is annihilated— wherefore should 
there not be a similar annihilation of timel Time is 
liuman measurement, etemity has no periods, neither are 
there hours and days in the souVs calculations. Why 
should not the future speak to the present? Nessie, you 
know that there is a state of the atmosphere so rarefied 
that the faintest sounds are heard at a considerable 
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distance ; are there not spirits also gifted widi a prescient 
foresightj or so keenly attuned that they feä the throh of 
approaching sorrow or joyl " 

She saw the paleness of his eamest &ce and the brilliant 
light in his flashing eyes. 

*' I do not know why, nor even that such is not the case ;. 
our human minds are not able to comprehend to the full 
the powers of God. Béyond the grave our spirits will 
acquire new capabilities \ as St Paul says, ' Now we see 
through a glass darkly, but then face to face ; now I know 
in part, but then shall I know even as also I am known.' 
He intimates that a veil darkens our imderstanding here ; 
if, as you imagine, Reuben, some spirits are ethereal enough 
to catch glimpses beyond that veil, it is to them a £sital 
dower." 

Reuben pressed her hand with nervous force. 

'^ I sometimes fancy that dower is mine, Nessie ; I never 
felt this ethereal lightness of spirit yet but that it heralded 
sickness or sorrow ; that I saw with the'acuteness of a new 
vision a shrouded form advandng from the dim vistas of 
the future." 

As he spöke Reuben's eyes assumed that mystic ex- 
pression Nessie knew so well as peculiar to them in his 
moments of deepest thought — looking straight out as 
though they penetrated all material objects, as though their 
vision travelled through space and time. 

" Reuben," she said, softly recalling him, ^' even if this 
be the case you know we have a strength that is perfected 
in weakness, for we are certain that though trial or danger 
should lengthen this separation it will not be for ever. We 
are enabled to triumph över death even, the greatest of 
earthly trials, knowing that they who love God» whose 
hearts are set to serve Him here on earth, will enter upon 
an eternity of joy beyond the grave." 

A light flashed into his face. 
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"Nessie, you are my trae comforter, you always speak the 
very words I need. God grant iis a lifetime together here 
before that hereafter." 

For some time holding her hand, Reuben gazed silently 
upon the crimson gloiy of the sunset Nessie's eyes never 
lefl his &ce, watching there the changeful lights reflected 
from the heavens. 

Presently he drew a long breath. 

" Earth is very fair, very lovely m scenes and seasons like 
this i but oh ! God be thanked for the promise of heaveUi 
where change and decay are never heard of, How can any 
ene be satisfied with the material world as a boundary for 
their thoughts and desires 1 Some one has described that 
yeaming we have at most times for things boundless in 
expanse, the wide ocean, the high mountain, as the crav- 
ings of etemity within us, only to be fulfilled when this 
mortal shall have put on immortaUty, and this corruptible 
flesh shall be raised in incorruption. We are heirs of eter- 
nity, and nothing short of our inheritance will content us." 

Then he repeated those verses of the glorious poem, 
]^eale's translation of the Latin hymn, by Bernard de Mor- 
laix, that is almost a literal transcription of St. John the 
Divine's vision of the Holy City, that Nessie knew were 
amongst his favourite poetical treasures, ending with — 

" Thou hast no shore, fair ocean ! 

Thou hast no time, bright day ! 
Dear fountain of refreshment 

To pilgrims far away. 
O Jesus, qnickly bring us 

To that bright land of rest ; 
Who art with God the Father 

And Spirit ever blessed." 

Never would Agnes Vemon lose the memory of Reuben's 
face^ glowing as it did then with more than earthly beauty, 
and the mystic depths of his gleaming eyes : the rays of the 
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setting sun lit up his golden hair as though a nimbus of light 
encircled his head. 

A creeping chili pervaded Nessie from head to foot as she 
gazed. Moved by a sudden impulse she drew the golden 
head backwards to her knee ; Reuben silently pressed his 
lips upon the little hand^ one slender finger of which was 
encircled by his diamond ring of betrothal; he had only 
gained permission of his uncle to place it there, within the 
last few days, by his most eamest entreaties. 

They spöke no word while the fiery ball, gathering up his 
shafts, sank to his bed in the west beneath a canopy of 
crimson and gold. 

Then Reuben's voice sank to a whisper — 

" Nessie, suppose I were taken away — suppose I were to 
die — could you, do you think, live on for your duty and your 
God ? To me life seems an impossibility without you." 

Nessie's arms fell down across his shoulders ; a sudden, 
sharp, fearfiil pain shot through her heart. 

" Oh, Reuben, do not talk so ; I cannot bear it ! * 

** Forgive me, my darling ! " 

" There is no fear ? " AgneS asked, anxiously. " You are 
welH" 

" Perfectly : it was but an idle thought Those shadowy 
plains that Horace speaks of, though, seem very near at 
times, especially during a sunset like this ; and the idea of 
death grows so familiar that I cease to fear it, would wel- 
come it, but for the thought that it may please God to give 
me a work to do for Him here first^ and for the remem- 
brance of you." 

Agnes thought what a faint hold was hers if the mysteri- 
ous Life-Giver should call him hence. 

Reuben saw and regretted the shadow his words had 
brought to her brow, and strove to remove it. He drew a 
small volume from his pocket 

"What think you of this, Nessie?" 
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He read : — 

''Love is acknowledged to be amongst the oldest of 
things. In addition to this, love is the author of our great- 
est advantages, for neither birth, nor wealth, nor honours, 
can awaken in the minds of men the principles which 
45hould guide those who from their youth aspire to an 
honourable and excellent life, as love awakens them. I 
speak of the fear of shame, which deters them from that 
which is disgraceful ; and the love of glory which incites to 
lionourable deeds. For it is not possible that a state or 
private person should accomplish, without these incitements, 
anything beautiful or great There is none so worthless 
whom love cannot impel, as it were, by a Divine inspiration 
towards virtue, even so that he may, through this inspira- 
tion, become equal to one who might naturally be more 
excellent ; and in truth, as Homer says, * The God breathes 
vigour into certain heroes ; * so love breathes into those who 
love the spirit which is produced from himself. Not only 
men, but even women who love, are those alone who are 
willing to die for others." 

"Whose ideas are those, Reuben?" 

"Those of a very knowing old heathen; this is Plato*s 
banquet, translated by Shelley. It was at the house of 
Agathon, an Athenian poet, that this discourse upon love 
took place, at one of a series of festivals given by him on 
occasion of his having gained the prize of tragedy at the 
Dionysiaca. Phaedrus, Pausanias, Eryximachus, Aristo- 
phanes, Agathon, and finally Socrates, all give their defini- 
tions.of the subjeet, forming an array of evidence in praise 
of that virtue that is unrivalled." 

Nessie replied, with an archness half veiling her eamest- 

ness — 

"Don't give in to that; listen to a låter definition, 
surpassing them all because it only has the true heavenly 
illumination. A Christian whose life and profession are 
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love should be able to give the purest interpretation of the 
word*' 
She repeated, in accents that thrilled along each line — 

" « LOVE. 

** * Gradous Spirit, Holy Ghost, 
Taught by Thee, we covet most 
Of Thy gifts at Pentecost, 
Holy, heavenly love. 

" * Love is kind, and sufiers long ; 

Love is meek, and thinks no wrong ; 
Love than death itself more strong ; 
Therefore, give us love. 

** * Prophecy will fade away, 
Melting in the light of day ; 
Love will ever with us stay ; 
Therefore, give us love* 

** * Faith will vanish into sight, 
Hope be emptied in delight ; 
Love in heaven will shine more bright ; 
Therefore, give us love. 

*' * Faith, and hope, and love we see , 

Joining hand-in-hand agree ; 
But the greatest of the three^ 
And the best, is love.' " 

The next evening at that hour Reuben sat alone in the 
library at Redesdale. Mrs. Rose had given him hearty 
welcome ; his evening meal was just concluded, the table 
cleared, and Reuben left to the indulgence of his thoughts 
at will. He began to think of walking down to the lodge 
to consult with Kendal conceming the contemplated festiv- 
ities amongst the tenantry on his coming majority, and to 
listen to an account of all that had transpired during his 
absence, when he heard the welcome sound of his steward's 
step in the halL 
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He sprang up and opened the library door. 

" Come in, Kendal, come in ; you are the veiy man I 
vfBs desirous of seeing." 

Kendal retumed his greeting with undisguised delight at 
his presence amongst them once more, but Reuben saw at 
a glance that something more than usual had disturbed his 
8ervant's equanimity, that his face was troubled and baggard 
when the light of welcome died out of it. 

" How now, Kendal ? what has happened or is about to 
happen ? Your face is an index of distress.'' 

"Sure enough, sir, it speaks true. Tve waited yer 
coming. Master Reuben, with some anxiety that I may be 
gone to set a wrong right, and, maybe, to save that poor 
lad." 

He drew a foreign-looking letter from his pocket as he 
spöke, and put it in Reuben's hand. 

*^Read that, sir; it'll tell you all, maybe, better than I 
can." 

Reuben drew the letter from the envelope; the writing 
was scarcely legible from.shakes and scrawl^ as thougha 
hand of extreme weakness had guided the pen. 

It was from Ralph Millar, who was dovm with fever in 
South America ; he had got his discharge and been inva- 
lided home, but had only been able to proceed a short way 
upon his joiuney when he suffered a relapse. Lest he 
might never recover from the extreme debility that followed 
the departure of the fever, lest he should never live to set 
his foot in Redesdale again, he exerted himself to write ta 
Rupert Kendal, to beg, through him, Grace's pardon, and 
to explain, as far as he was able, how that he had beea 
more sinned against than sinning. Then he related how 
Mary Millar, now the wife of Sergeant Hunter, believing 
him to be dying of the fever, had sought him in the bar- 
räcks, when he first fell ill, before he got his discharge from 
the army, her conscience superstitiously awakened by his 
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danger, and confessed to him the deception and duplicity- 
she had practised ; the interception of the letters that had 
passed between him and Grace, the jealousy she had art- 
fully awakened, etc All this Reuben read, and retumed 
the letter. 

" What does he mean by that allusion to me ? " 

" Why, don't you see, Master Reuben? that girl were so 
artful that she gar^d him be jealous o' you. God knows the 
lies she must ha' told ; may He ha' mercy on her." 

Reuben tumed away his head while the hot blush of 
shame surged över cheek aijid brow. How dared she im- 
pute such motives to conduct so frank as his had been % 

The mere thought was an unpardonable wrong. 

There were, besides Ralph's letter, a few words written 
from a Roman Catholic Sister of Mercy who had nursed 
him^ confirming his own account of the sickness which it 
was feared was unto death. 

" What do you propose doing, Kendal ? " 

** I thought, that is if I could be spared from Redesdale, 
of seeking t* lad out and givin' him t' pardon that m' 'appen 
will let him die easy/' 

"And Grace?" 

" Poor lass ! she begs, wi' all her hear^ to go too, and if s 
l)Teaking mine to refuse her.'' 

"And why not take her? Nonsense about the joumey, 
your presence will smooth all that for her. If you should 
iind him alive, fancy what comfort for him to have Grace 
^th him during his last hours ! " 

Kendal drew his hand across his eyes. 

Reuben pressed some notes into his hands. 

" I insist upon you taking them, Kendal, and allomng me 
to defray the expenses of this joumey. Now, tell Grace to 
pack up her traps ; I shall be at the station to see you both 
to-morrow, and sincerely hope you will iind Ralph well 
'enough to undertake the joumey home at once, so that 
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you may all be back here for the twenty-eighth of 
June." 

Rupert Kendal wrung his young masterns hand in silent 
gratitude, and departed, after having asked Reuben to pre- 
serve silence upon the subject of their joumey. 

** For, sir/' he said, ^ I would no ha' Grace talked över in 
the village at all." 

" Not a word to a living creature, Kendal, nntil you are 
all retumed safe and welL" 

His uncle was always most liberal to him in money 
matters, and so with his boyish enthusiasm in benefiting 
all whom he loved Reuben ^et himself to smooth every 
obstacle from his steward's path. By the evening of the 
second day Grace and her father were in perfect readiness. 

Edie Scott*s little fishing-smack took them round the 
point and along the coast to Norhaven, which was con- 
sidered an improvement upon the.railway joumey. Thence 
they took berths on board the Ixion, Reuben, having seen 
them so far upon their joumey, wishing them God-speed 
and a safe retum, retumed to Redesdale with Edie Scott 

Reuben had given his promise to his steward simply 
enough not to divulge the purpose of their joumey, but he 
had not imagined what a nine-days' wonder it would create 
in the village. The incumbent of Redesdale was of that 
stamp that is often found in small villages, where, as a rule, 
the tongues that speak predominate över the heads that 
think ; that is, he was not above conceming himself in the 
little annals of the place, and of dabbling deeply in tattle 
and gossip. Redesdale had few resources for an educated 
man, and being merely educated, not intellectual, the Rev. 
Gibson West could not make them for himself. 

The mansion at Redesdale being closed for so long, the 
village wanted the higher tone of a little better society, 
and sufTered all the evils consequent upon a non-residence 
of the proprietor of the soil. Instead of elevating his 
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surroundings, and raising the tone of social intercourse, the 
reverend gentleman had sunk to its leveL He dearly loved 
3, bit of gossip, a something to detail and discuss after the 
business of his professional visits was över. He was a kind- 
liearted man, and one who, in an emergency, if assailed, 
would fall back upon an eamest and lively feith, but who, 
in the ordinary course, was apt to consider his religion as a 
profession, and to administer it in doses as a doctor would 
Jbis prescription. In person and stature he was short and 
wiry looking; his slight figure bespoke both activity and 
•endurance. His age might be between förty and fifty. He 
was much pitted with the sniåUpox ; he had a great quan- 
tity of brown hair, and affected whiskers and a moustache, 
which latter appendage he was wont to attribute to neglect 
of the shaving brush during the continuation of sorrow for 
the death of a child, and his inability to attend to such a 
ivorldly matter as shaving while his mind was so distressed. 
In preaching and reading his voice was highly pitched, but 
it löst much of its harshness in speaking ; his actions were 
-quick and abrupt, and with his small restless eyes bespoke 
a nervous and irritable temperament. 

There had been some slight college acquaintanceship be- 
tween him and Richard Vemon at Cambridge, and that 
-connection had been the means of procuring for him the 
living of Redesdale. This was the little man who, when all 
the other people in the village could form no possible con- 
jecture of the reason for the mysterious departure of Rupert 
Kendal and his daughter, resolved to seek the truth from 
the fountain head, and surprise it from the young and inex- 
perienced Reuben, that he might have the delight of pro- 
mulgating so charming a piece of intelligence. For that 
cause, when all the village was löst in surmise, he made a 
moming call at Redesdale. But Reuben*s very frankness 
and simplicity made his scheme abortive ; for, upon the first 
liint of a desire for information upon the subject, Reubea 
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told him, with a candour that dumbfoundered the little 
man, that he was not at liberty to divulge the cause of his 
-steward's departure. 

The members of the pry-into-your-neighbour^s business 
society, with the Rev. Gibson West for captain, and Captain 
Brace for mate, with a number of not less able though sub- 
ordinate members, in default of a true cause being given, 
felt themselves called upon to supply one ; many proposed 
themselves but only one gained credence, viz., that Reuben 
had only too good a cause for observing silence ; that he 
was young, gallant, handsome, and only too likely to fall 
into error, especially when the inducement was so pretty a 
girl as Grace Kendal. 

Reuben's first notification of the charitable construction 
put upon his motives by his neighbours of Eedesdale was in 
a letter from his uncle, asking the information he had re- 
fused to give Mr. West. 

" What possesses him to ask for such a thing 1 " mused 
Reuben. "Howcan it interest him to know? Who can 
Jiave told him anything about Kendal and Grace being 
^one ? Is it raked up purposely to torture me ? Had he 
known of such annoyance, Kendal, I am sure, would never 
have required the promise, and could I communicate with 
him would absolve me from it at once. But no, I will not 
seek absolution, trifling as the matter really is, to make a 
fuss about It just proves to me how Grace's name would 
have been bandied about on the lips of these gossips of 
Redesdale." 

It never struck him tljat the silence upon the subject 
•caused a worse stigma to be attached to Gracens name. 

He wrote to his uncle to the efFect that he was bound by 
A promise to Kendal to tell nothing at present, that the 
.silence was observed to preserve Grace from becoming the 
common theme of gossips' tongues; that Kendal would 
retum in a few weeks, and that, as in all probability his 
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iiDcle would then be in Redesdale, he could question hin^ 
personallj. 

Mr. Vemon was a hasty-tempered man, and as we have 
seen pardcularly sensitive and implacable upon one point ; 
he wrote back in double quick time to Reuben that he was 
at liberty to fumish the desired explanation whenever it 
pleased him, but until the mysteiy was satis&ctorily cleared 
up he should not think of bringing his wife and daughters- 
to Redesdale; having known him so long, he would not 
believe the reports conceming him that reached him from 
Redesdale, and until that explanation could be made he 
did not wish him to consider that there was any upleasant 
feeling existing, only he would not permit his daughters ta 
be his guests while a mere shadow of that kind rested upon 
his name. 

At first Reuben was at a loss to understand the dark 
hints thrown at him in this letter, then the truth dawned 
upon him, and his brow crimsoned with anger and shame, 
which, could his unde have seen, would surely have been 
refiitation sufficient 

He got up from his seat and threw open the window, for 
it seemed to him as though the atmosphere of the room 
had suddenly become too hot to be endured. 

Not come to him ! the visitors for whose comfort in his- 
household he could not arrange too many plans, whose 
coming was his hourly and daily anticipation ! Not be with 
him for his birthday, to partake of the festivities he had 
arranged more in honour of them than of himself ! Reuben 
could not realise it And what had prevented their com- 
ing ? — ^idle words of gossip, tales concocted in vile hearts,. 
and transmitted by indelicate, slanderous pens. Oh ! but 
he should have known better than to give credence to them. 
In his thoughts Reuben only used the masculine pronoun,, 
for he knew his aunt and cousins would never believe any- 
thing of him but what was pure and right Reuben raised 
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liis head proudly, and threw upwards to the blue aetlier 
overhead the bright, fearless glance of his eye ; there was 
One above, too, who knew him perfectly, every thought of 
his mind, every desire of his heart, and as Reuben did not 
fear to bare both to that all-searching gaze, neither would 
he bend his fearless front before that of man. 

He took no notice whatever of his uncle's letter, since 
one reply he could not make, and the other he was too 
proud to give, but looked eamestly for the coming of the 
IxioTiy hoping almost against hope that it would arrive 
before the twenty-eighth, that his longed-for guests might 
still be enabled to come to Redesdale for his birthday. 



CHAPTER XV. 

*'the vigil of manhood." 

The weeks passed, the twenty-eighth of June arrived, and 
still no word of the Ixion came. Reuben hoped she was 
on her way home, that if they had been delayed he beUeved 
Kendal would have written him word. 

Upon the eve of his twenty-first birthday Reuben walked 
down to the beach. The trouble of the last few weeks, and 
the interruption of his intercourse with HoUy Mount, made 
him more tenderly solicitous of the welfare of his poor ; and 
at every step he took he received the respectful and loving 
greetings of his people. 

He passed the Rev. Gibson West and Captain Brace, 
v/hom he met walking arm-in-arm, with distant courtesy, for 
in his heart he believed the former to be the author of the 
misunderstanding between himself and his uncle, but he 
would not more decidedly show his knowledge of his 
duplicity. 

Since his liberation from custody, and his first establish- 
ment in that cottage on the beacl^ Edie Scott had become 

H 
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ene of the most prosperous fishennen on the coast He 
said God had blessed his endeavotirs to become an honest 
man, but more than all had He blessed the young laird's 
influence npon his life. 

Elspie Muir sat at the door crooning an old Highland 
melody to one of her grandchildren as Reuben passed. 
The sun wäs setting in crimson splendonr, and the waves 
rippled to the shingly beach. With that fiery redness in 
the sky and the stillness of the sultry evening the wild song 
of Elspie harmonised, even though it was rendered in a 
cracked and quavering voice. Reuben gave her a pleasant 
" Good evening " as he walked by. 

*' Gude e'en to yer ainsel'. Hech ! but there's sorrow*s 
light in the blink o' his bonnie een the night,'' she 
murmured to herself as he passed on. "Gude save 
US ! we maun a' hae our troubles in this weary warl ; 
but for siccan a laddie tae be grieved gars my auld een 
greet." 

She did not resumé her weird chant, but, shading her 
eyes with her hand, looked after Reuben. Down on the 
shore some fishermen leaned on an old hulk that lay upon 
the shingles : amongst them was Edie Scott 

They all greeted Reuben deferentially, and he retumed 
their greetings courteously as they were given. 

<< We sall hae an ill time the night, sir," said Edie Scott, 
rising from his lounging position. 

Reuben gazed around upon the fair aspect of the heavens» 
and upon the sinking sun. 

" Indeed, Edie ; it does not seem to bode a storm." 

Edie pointed to the fiery horizon, where a few angry 
clouds, scarcely biggei than a man's hand, were lit up by 
the sun's beams. 

"Ow'er muckle o' my life has been spent by the sea- 
shore for me to misdoot the meanin' o' thae signs. I hae 
smellit the thunder in the air all day, and hoped whiles it 
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-would come before the darknin/ God preserve a* vessels 
nearin* our coast the night" 

" Have the fisheraien all returaed ? " Reuben asked. 

" All, sir, but Jacob Beale and his sons/' replied one of 
the men ; " we are looking for their boat now." 

Edie, who with shaded eyes had been peering out to sea^ 
exclaimed — 

" I see the sma* sail o' their smack the now ; the wind 
lisin' and curling the waves ahint them gars them hästen/' 

The last part of the sun's red bäll had disappeared, and 
only a lurid glow tinged the horizon. The air that had 
been sultry all day was now divided by an increasing breeze, 
that drove the foam-crested waves on to the shingles ^nd 
iifted the loose curls that hung beneath Réuben's light capi 

Nearer and nearer came the little smack, bome gallantlx 
över the waves by the breeze that filled the sails. The 
fishermen went to the landing-place to aid in and watch the 
imlading of the boat, and Reuben was left alone by the 
wreck; 

Reuben lingered there löst in solitary thought until the 
^loom of the evening was spread around on all sides, save 
where an unnatural darkness hung över the waters, and the 
black waves rose crested with white foam. The moon 
should have been visible, for it was near the full, but the 
dark vaporous clouds hid it from sight The fisheimen had 
all retired, saluting Reuben as they passed him, and lights 
^leamed one by one in the cottages on the i^Kxre. 

Wamed by a crooked line of Ughtning that darted 
through the inky clouds, and by the low growl of thunder, 
Reuben tumed his steps homewards. 

Reuben sat up alone in the library late into the night, 
45olemn thoughts of the morrowprecluding all ideaof repose. 
There was every prospect of one of the severest storms that 
had ever visited that coast spending its fury there that night 

He sat listening to the roar of the wind around the 
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dwelling, and the sounding waves that lashed the clif& 
beneath the terrace garden with angry violence. 

But for the cruel misunderstanding that had arisen, it 
was to-day that the old walls of Redesdale were to have 
been so honoured, to-day that he was to have welcomed 
Mr. and Mrs. Vemon, Agnes, and Mabel, as his guests to 
his ancestral home. 

Beyond the gratification of his tenantry, he had himself 
no interest in the festivities of the morrow now ; the rosy 
glow of anticipation had given place to clouds and gloom 
as he had a little while ago watched the treacherous face of 
nature change without 

There were to be bonfires on all the heights around, an 
ox roasted whole, and certain casks broached that had laia 
in the cellars of Redesdale for many a day. Reuben had 
noted some of the preparations for these festivities as he 
passed through the village, and reached his solitary home 
with many a heart-pang for the might have been. 

Then sweet and solemn thoughts entered his mind cox^ 
ceming the coming responsibilities of the morrow, for, by 
his father^s will, upon that day he was to take into his 
hands the absolute control of his large possessions, and 
be completely released from his unders supervision and 
guardianship. Reuben had never been restive under con- 
trol, had never rebelled against his uncle's restrictions, and 
he accepted his liberty now, not with joy at his release, but 
with an acute sense of increased responsibility. From 
this his thoughts wandered to his last conversation held 
with Agnes in the retreat; were not his presentiments 
realised? Was not this prolonged separation and this 
misconstruction of his actions a fiilfilmentl And then 
came higher and holier thoughts, ideas, feelings rather, he 
had endeavoured to clothe in language that day, the high- 
est and deepest of which, however, mind could only convey 
to mind by more subtle communication than words. He 
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felt that Agnes understood him, that she read aright his 
ardent aspirations after that holiness without which no man 
shall see the Lord. 

All this passed in review before his mind ; his prolonged 
solitude began to weigh upon his spirits very heavily, but 
the angry night only increased his wakefulness. 

He left the library, and, seeking the green drawing-room, 
stepped forth on to the terrace garden. 

The clouds were broken, but the winds were not abated, 
and the former rolled in black masses över the moon- 
Hlumined sky. The lightning flashed forth at intervals, the 
thunder growled, but the rain had ceased. The sea was 
ToUing mountains high, beating on the diff, and, as he had 
never seen it before, leaping the parapet and flooding the 
lower part of the terrace garden. 

After a long gaze seaward, Reuben tumed to re-enter the 
mansion, when the distant boom of a gun arrested his 
steps. Again, and yet again ! the signal of some disaster at 
sea. He paused only to assure himself it was not his 
fevered imagination that deceived him, then he hastened 
within, to the door of Mrs. Rose*s room, at which he 
knocked. Scarcely waiting for her drowsy reply, he called 
out — 

"Mrs. Rose, there is a ship in distress ofF the DeviFs 
Rocks. I am going down to the beach to see if anything 
can be done. Have things prepared here in case of 
need." 

Assured that she heard and understood him, Reuben 
hastened away. As he approached the beach he saw that 
the signal of distress had aroused the fishermen from their 
slumbers ; dark forms were congregatéd on the shore, and 
the twinkling light of lantems glittered amongst them. 
He arrived breathless in their midst. 

" Do you see the vessel ? " he cried. 
Ay, ay, sir," responded half a dozen voices ; " it lies 
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off the Devil^s Rocks, and is only a black hulk peopled 
with fonns." 

The Devirs Rocks, so named from the dangers that beset 
them and the devastation they had caused, were about twa 
miles out at sea, a group of treacherous pmnacles, some 
buried beneath the waves, the highest summit not rising 
more than a hundred feet above the level of the sea, its 
abrupt ascent precluding all thought of harbour, though a 
thousand vessels met destruction at its base. 

Reuben tumed from contemplating the wreck. 

** How many of you are willing to attempt with me the 
jescue of these our feUow-creatures ? " 

There was a murmur among the men. At last one of 
them spöke, a middle-aged man. 

** Sir, no boat could live in such a sea ; it 'ud be a tempt- 
ing o' Providence to risk it." 

Reuben answered him excitedly — 

"Jacob Beale, you, a man! and content to see dozens of 
human lives sacrificed rather than that a few should run a 
little risk in saving them ! " 

" Dang un ! " cried one rough sailor, " he'd make men o*^ 
the greatest cowards that ever breathed." 

Jacob Beale, however, maintained his ground. 

" We don't want courage, sir, we wants a little hope that 
we shouldn't face death in vain, for there are our eld 
women and t* little 'uns to be thought o' ; who*d fend for 
them if we were drowned ?" 

Reuben saw the force of his reasoning, and spöke more 
calmly. 

" But surely there are young men amongst you who are 
willing to dåre what I will ! Don't let me have to blush for 
the humanity of the Redesdale fishermen.*' 

Twenty of the younger men volunteered to obey Reuben'$ 
directions. 

The strongest boats on the beach were speedily launched» 
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and Reuben manned them, bestowing words of encourage- 
ment upon the men, that set each heart afire to perform 
deeds of valour. 

It was a scene language is powerless to describe: the 
rolling sea ; the lowering clouds drifting över the sky like 
tyrants delighting in the tunnoil they had set in motion, 
the faint grey of the moming's dawn relieving their inky 
masses ; the roaring and shrieking wind, now yelling like a 
storm-fiend, now wailing like a prophetic banshee ; the dis- 
tant boom of the signal gun rolling at intervals över the 
waters ; and the hurried and excited crowd upon the beach, 
amongst which towered Reuben's slight form. All the actors 
in that scene remembered for the rest of their lives his eager, 
excited face, with the fair, streaming hair tossed about by 
the wind. 

The old man, with a sad presentiment of what was to 
foUow, begged of him to stay on shore and not jeopardise 
the life that was so precious to them all. 

**What!" he replied, "shall I incite these brave fellows 
to dåre the danger I would not myself share 1 Make way 
there ! Steady, låds ; that's well ; now pull away ! " 

Reuben commanded the last boat himself. With him 
was Edie Scott, who, at Reuben's first appeal, had drawn 
back remembering his helpless family so entirely dependent 
upon him; but when he saw the young laird so resolved 
upon the undertaking, he determined to accompany him 
that he might do all that lay in his power to ward off dan- 
ger from his benefactor. 

Women were now plentifuUy dispersed amidst the men, 
adding to the terror and anxiety of the watch kept on shore. 
The grey morning's light grew broader, but the violence of 
wind and waves was in no way abated. From the distant 
vessel the frightened crew watched the exertions being 
made to save them, and their shrieks and prayers gave place 
to shouts of encouragement and hope. 
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The boats all reached the vessers side in safety, and the 
first persons Reuben recognised on deck were Rupert 
Kendal, Grace, and a shadowy form like the spectre of the 
former Ralph Millar. 

" Good God ! " he exdaimed, " it is the Ixton^ 

It was she indeed that had been driven out of her course 
by the violence of the storm, and had foundered upon the 
Devirs Rocks. 

The greetings were hurried and few, there was no time to 
be löst in saving the crew and passengers, for the Ixion had 
made her last passage, and would speedily be engulphed by 
the big waves lashing her timbers greedily for their prey. 

So joyful was the relief from the anticipation of a sudden 
and violent death, and so maddened were the poor wretches, 
that to prevent the over-lading and capsizing of the boats, 
the captain, whose heroic self-possession even exceeded 
Reuben's, stood by the vesseFs side, a loaded pistol in 
either hand, threatening to shoot the first man who lowered 
himself without permission. First the women and the sick 
were put in safety. Grace clung convulsively to her father. 

" Father, let me stay with you ; let me share your danger 
still." 

There was no time for reason or persuasion, and with one 
passionate embrace Rupert Kendal took Grace in his arms 
and put her över the vesseFs side. 

Ralph Millar grasped his hand. 

" Should anything happen, I am Grace*s protector." 

" God bless you, my boy ! " responded Rupert KendaL 

Ralph Millar was the last to enter, and the first boat 
pushed ofF. There was a cheer from the shore, sounding 
faintly above wind and waves. 

Then came the loading of the other boats, and last of all 
the one that Reuben commanded. 

Heavily laden as the others were, this was considerably 
more so, for it was impossible to leave any one behind to 
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chance a retuming boat The timbers creaked with their 
burden as the boat sluggishly responded to the powerful 
strokes of the öars. Another cheer sounded from the 
shore ; the first had landed and was retuming to their aid. 
With renewed energy the boatmen plied their öars, but 
again and again the waves broke över them, drenching 
every man. With all the exertions the overtasked rowers 
could make, the boat made little headway; it was so 
crowded that the arms of the men had not free play, and 
it was scarcely possible to draw the increasing water from 
the hold. 

" We are löst ! " cried half a dozen despairing voices. 

" My brave men," cried Reuben, " our hope and our trust 
are in God ; let no one despair who can still call upon His 
name." 

Reuben seized the oar of the nearest rower, whose 
strength was nearly spent, and with every encouragement of 
arm and voice cheered them to renewed exertions. 

The other boats were now all safely landed, and several 
were retmning to the aid of those who still struggled with 
the adverse elements for dear life ; but a fearful stretch of 
boiling, angry waves intervened between the gallant few 
and assistance, and it soon became evident that so laden 
the boat could never keep above water until it was reached 
and lightened. They upon shore who watched this balance 
of life and death were almost maddened by their inability 
to do anything to avert the impending catastrophe. 

" We/' sobbed a woman in anguish, " can do naught but 
watch and pray." 

Naught but watch and pray ! and yet when human 
strength is weakest faith is strongest; and prayer, that 
** power girt round with weakness," the most effectual means 
of assistance, for it puts in motion the arm that rules the 
universe. 

So the petitions went up from fifty agonised hearts on the 
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beach ; while they watched the tiny bark half engulphed by 
the waves, even the parched lips and quivering tongues 
refused audible utterance to the words. Grace Kendal had 
fainted with excitement and terror, and so was bome away 
from the scene of her father's danger. 

Reuben retumed the oar he had so roanfuUy exerted ; 
he saw that for a boat so laden but one chance of safety 
remained. 

"My friends," he said, in clear, determined tones, "but 
one thing can be done — ^the freight must be lessened. I 
am going to chance being picked up by the retuming boats^ 
or to swim ashore. Let any who can put their trust entirely 
in their Almighty Father, and who do not fear to meet 
death, foUow my example." 

Before any dissenting voice could be raised, before indeed 
they fully understood his meaning, his superfluous clothing 
was cast aside, and he was heroically battling with the 
waves. Four men foUowed his heroic self-sacrifice, and 
the boat so lightened sprang forwards responsive to the 
öars. 

Reuben had not over-estimated his own abilities, though 
he had his strength. From his boyhood he had been accus- 
tomed to practise the art of swimming, and at another time 
could have kept himself afloat breasting those waves, power- 
ful though they were, until the boats came up ; but of that 
spirit, so nobly exerted for the safety of others, none 
remained when a demand was made for himself. Since 
that fatal exertion that had brought on the long illness of 
his boyhood, he had never been so strong as formerly; 
excitement alone had brought him through the terrible 
events of this night ; that long puU at the oar had drained 
to the very dregs the last supply of bodily strength. For 
the last few minutes those fearful pains, so well remem- 
bered, had shot with increasing violence through his labour- 
ing chest; sometimes it seemed as though the eflfort to 
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draw his breath would choke him. Suddenly, as he battled' 
vfith the waveSy the white foam around hitn was stained with 
blood. Reuben had löst all power of ejaculation, but 
mentally at tbat moment his one thought was *' Agnes." 

Feebly his motions ceased ; he felt himself sinking, when 
a brave arm was thrown round him, and £die Scott, with 
superhuman exertions, struck out for the shore. 

Reuben's brave deed had been observed by those who 
manned the retnming boats, and it excited them to des- 
perate efforts that they might reach and save him and those 
by whom his self-sacrifice had been emulated. 

No horror of that momentous night was like to that 
which filled the breasts of all the watchers upon shore wben 
they saw the form of their young master become the prey 
of the waves ; groans, tears, and shouts of encouragement 
to the men in the boats were heard and seen. There were 
no thoughts then of helpless wives and families ; a hundred 
brave hearts were willing to risk all they held dear could he 
be saved. A wail of lamentation went forth from women 
voices in their midst when at length the fortunate boat 
landed, and the death-like form of their idolised young 
master was bome ashore. They gathered around him ; they 
gazed with renewed sobs and tears upon the still marble 
features and bright dripping hair. 

Upon the easiest litter that human hands could fashion 
they carried him to Redesdale. The Rev. Gibson West 
was on the beach at the time the last boat retumed, with 
several other inhabitants of the village of Redesdale. He 
took it upon himself to despatch a telegram to Holly Mount,. 
and a messenger post haste for a physician. 

At Redesdale the preparations Reuben had caused Mrs. 
Rose to make against the arrival of any preserved from the 
wreck were awaiting him. The village ^sculapius had been 
summoned, but before many hours had elapsed more skilful 
assistance arrived, and all that human knowledge could do- 
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was being done to restore life to the young heir of Redesdale. 
That moming he had entered upon his inheritance. Ah ! 
how many hearts prayed it might not be his heavenly in- 
heritance, of which he had become possessed. Longer, a 
little longer, they besought that he might stay amongst 
them. He had flashed forth amongst them like a particular 
står. Was his brightness to be as evanescent ? Was he to 
pass away also like a meteor, leaving only a traU of glory 
behind? This was the moming that was to have been 
ushered in with peals of bells and every token of rejoicing, 
now it dawned in tears, and God only knew whether, before 
evening, there should ascend from that village hamlet a 
wail of sorrow that should be remembered to the end of 
its annals. 

Reuben's example in leaping from the boat had been 
foUowed not only by Edie Scott, but also by Rupert 
Kendal, the captain of the Ixiotiy and one of the fisher- 
raen. 

Of these all had been preserved save Rupert Kendal, 
who had sunk twice before any assistance could be ren- 
dered him, and had breathed his last before the boat 
reached the shore. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SHADOWY PLAINS. 

Whether it were that Miss Lotty Sinclair had suffered 
very much in sympathy with Lewis Herbert, or whether it 
were that old age began to manifest itself more plainly, and 
nature breathed to her in open bud and whispering wind a 
message from the beyond that by-and-by should summon 
her away, but that summer she failed visibly; instead of 
taking her usual active part in relieving the wants and 
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ministering to the poor, June sunshine found her confined 
to one room and her easy-chair, and she was content to- 
administer her charities through the hands of others. 

Agnes and Mabel, and often Mrs. Vernon, were her con- 
stant visitors, for Miss Lotty had been to them all an old 
familiar friend, and they delighted in relieving the tedium 
of her sick room. Of the three, Miss Lotty*s heart most 
clung to Mabel ; she knew what she had been to Lewis ; 
what, God giving her grace and strength, she would yet be ; 
and Miss Lotty loved to study her very fair character as 
the tedium of her quiet room gave her leisure and op- 
portunity; to strengthen the qualities she thought there 
would be most need for in the mission Lewis's true friend 
fondly hoped she would yet accomplish, and to aid her to 
fit herself to become what both so fondly hoped she would 
be even yet. Mabel clung to Miss Lotty with mingled 
feelings of love and reverence, love that she had been so 
true to Lewis in his trouble, and reverence for the delicate 
purity of heart and mind that characterised all Miss Lotty 
did and said. 

Miss Lotty's old age was perfectly beautiful. 

One day, as Mabel sat by her side— -it was that very 
twenty-seventh of June upon which Mabel and her sister 
and parents were to have left Holly Mount for Redesdale — 
Miss Lotty said — 

" Take this low seat at my knee, Mabel ; I expect you 
will be leaving me soon, for it is impossible that this mis- 
imderstanding should exist much longer between your papa 
and Reuben, and before you go I should like to see if I can 
read my little MabeFs heart aright" 

Mabel complied, and laughingly lifted up her face to- 
Miss Lotty's gaze. . 

It was perfectly rosy and bright with health as it had 
ever been, and the clear dark eyes had not a shadow of 
trouble in them. And yet Mabel was changed from the 
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Mabel of last summer, in what it would be difficult to say. 
Her step was as light, her brow as unclouded, her laughter 
as free, all of which caused herpapa to believe that his prog- 
nostications were fuUy realised, that she had forgotten the 
past They who knew her best, her mamma and Miss 
Lotty, saw the difference ; but still it might be only that 
time, and a sober touch of experience, had made her less of 
•a child, more of a woman. 

Miss Lotty lifted the pretty blooming face and looked 
down silently into the eyes for a few seconds, as though by 
that index she wanted to ascertain the contents of the 
Tolume. 

•' Mabel, darling, I want you to answer a qnestion for me, 
a question that has been suggested to me, but which is at 
variance with my own experience. Does this happiness 
arise from fotgetfiilness 1 " 

Quickly MabeFs &ce went down from the kind hands 
that had held it ; the tears rushed to h^r eyes. 

« Oh, Miss Lotty ! you do not think that % " 

"Yet papadoes." 

" I know it ; but you, who must, if any one can, under- 
stand me, you know that it is impossible to forget if — 
if "" 

" If one loves really and truly. I know that, Mabel ; I 
am sure of it But there are so many deceptions, so many 
■counterfeits.'* 

MabeFs face was hidden, and she spöke with a quiver in 
her voice. 

" If I forgot him I should not be happy as I am now; I 
am only glad because I am certain that God intends me to 
be a comfort anid a help to Lewis, because I know we are 
not parted for ever. I want to grow good and elever, and, 
more than all, I want to leam to know God, to foUow 
Jesus, that I may help Lewis to do the same. Oh, Miss 
Lotty, you do not know what I do, that nearly all his miseij 
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arises irom his neglect of tliis : his not recognising whence 
his afilictions come/' 

" I think I do, Mabel ; I think I understand it fully, but 
I did not know there was so much wisdom that the world 
-cannot give, nor take away, in my little Mabrfs heart" 

Miss Lotty's tones were full of joy. 

" It is through this hope, then, you are happy ? " 

"Yes; oh, yes." 

" God bless my darling, and fulfil the dearest wish of her 
heart'* 

The next moming at HoUy Mount, during breakfast, the 
telegram was delivered that contained so much misery in so 
few words. 

Mrs. Vemon's face tumed påle, for she always had a 
nervous horror of those mysterious messages even before 
she could have any idea of the contents of the paper. 
There was no mistaking the portent of this one; Mr. 
Vemon*s startléd countenance raised the anxiety of all to 
the highest degree. He gave the paper into his wife's 
hands, and Nessie and Mabel read it över her shoulder; 
there was no attempt to keep them in ignorance. Mabel 
burst into tears, but Nessie sat transfixed; it seemed as 
though the earth had opened at her feet, and her life were 
shaken to its very foundations. 

With all speed Mr. Vemon prepared to set forth for 
Redesdale. As he left the room a white face met him, and 
a cold little hand was laid oti his arm. 

** Papa, you will take me with you 1 " 

*' Agnes ! " 

'' Oh ! papa, you cannot intend to remember anything 
that may have happened to vex you at such a time ? Have 
pity, papa ; do not kill me by refusing." 

** Go to your mother, Agnes, and tell her what you have 
proposed." 

**I am here, Richard.*' Mrs. Vemon had joined them 
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unobserved. "I think Agnes is right; and," she almost 
whispered, in tones too low for Nessie's ears, as she leaned 
upon his shoulder, " if he should not recover, we should 
never forgive ourselves for having kept them apart/' 

Tnie wife, she choose to share the blame of what m 
reality she had had no share in, this separation of the 
cousins. 

^* Go, Richard, yourself, by this early train ; Agnes and I 
will come by a låter one." 

So it was arranged, and that night Redesdale received in 
sadness and silence the guests that ought to have been 
welcomed with such rejoicings the day before. 

No change had taken place in Reuben, exhausted nature 
was taking sure revenge for the heavy strains laid upon 
her. 

Mr. Vernon had brought with him the family physician 
from Eokeby, who had attended him through the serious 
illness of his boyhood, Dr. Phipps. All that medical 
knowledge could undertake, all that anxious love could 
suggest, and all that wealth could procure, was done to pre- 
serve life to Reuben Vernon; bells were muffled, every 
approach to his foom spread with downy carpets that 
absorbed each footfall, the light shaded from the windows, 
while the pure air was admitted to the fevered brow fix)itt 
which all the glorious golden hair was shom ; ice lay upon 
his temples; science watched every shade of expression 
that crossed the features, yet for weeks the life of the young 
heir of Redesdale lay as much at the mercy of the supreme 
mysterious agency of existence as that of tlie poorest cot- 
tager on his väst estates. Hour foUowed hour, and day 
superseded day, the weeks multiplied, but still the fever was 
unsubdued, and hope dwindled with every hour. 

He had no strength to be violent in his delirium, but lay 
for the most part rambling in disjointed sentences, like the 
incessant babbling of a melodious brook. His temples» 
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exposed by the removal of that clustering hair, were worn 
to the thin transparency of a pearl ; his wild dark eyes, 
with their long fair lashes, gave an unearthly look to his 
face, the attenuation of which had not destroyed its won- 
drous beauty. 

Agnes was allowed to sit by his side for a portion of each 
day; for the rest she wandered through the mansion, seek^ 
ing acquaintance with every spöt made familiar to her in 
their conversations and in his letters, an incessant pain at 
her heart, and tearless, buming eyes. She seemed to stånd 
upon the brink of a precipice into whose depths she dared 
not look. All her faculties were petrified ; she moved and 
spöke as in a dream, and would sit for long hours, without 
moving, in Reuben's old hamits that his tongue and pen 
had made sacred. 

In the wild pathos of his delirium Renben revealed the 
cause of the silence he had observed to every one concem- 
ing the departure from Redesdale of Rupert Kendal and 
Grace ; and then, what astonished his listeners, he ailuded 
to the death of his faithful steward in a way that showed he 
was perfectly consdous of it; he revealed, too, the keen 
agony with which he had endured that suspidon ; all tfais 
intermixed with incessant caUs upon Nessie, with wild de- 
tails of the shipwreck and the rescue, and plaintive lamen- 
tations of the dreariness of Redesdale, and particularly of 
the vigil of his birthday he had so faithfuUy kept 

Mrs. Vemon could not check her teais, nor Mr. Vemon 
hide his regret for the past, the bittemess of which bad 
been caused by him, and his repentance ef the hasty mis- 
construction he had put upon Reuben's conduct He 
should have known him better, but then his father^s tempta- 
tion and sin made the uncle suspidous of the son, con- 
trary to his natural convictions. 

One day, towards the end of July, Agnes had been sitting 
by Reuben's bedside listening to his wandering words until 

N 
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her father had taken her by the hand and led her from the 
room, firmly, as he always did at a certain hour, fearful for 
her health should her stxength be overtasked. 
• I^essie went to that favourite room of Reuben's, with its 
windows overlooking the sea. The sun was shining in 
golden brightness upon the blue waves that rippled softly to 
the rocks with a low sound like the fall of silver kisses. 
All so sunny and so fair, as though nature had never a more 
terrible aspect, as though there never could be a doud in 
the heavens, as though the winds could not blow in fierce 
tomadoes, as though those laughing waves could not en- 
gulf lives. 

Nessie threw herself upon the ground by an open window, 
and buried her face in the silken cushions of an easy-chair. 

The sun sank to rest on a bed of fire, and the evening's. 
grey lights crept över the sea, still Agnes lay there, and no 
one came near her. If the agony of those silent hours could 
have shaped itself in words, their burden would have been— 

" How long can I bear this and live ? " 

In all their trials death seems so near and so welcome to 
the young ; as we grow nearer to it it flits from us as a 
phantasy, and we cling more to what lies behind us ; youth 
so essentially lives in the future, that, when that future is 
destroyed by some heavy trial, death seems the only pan- 
acea. Middle age . has always its past ; let whatever 
shadows may darken the present or dread overhang the 
future» there remains still that treasure-house of memoiy 
whence cometh things old and new. 

Mrs. Vemon entered the room and came to her daugh- 
ter^s side — 

*' Agnes!" 

Nessie raised her white face. 

" The fever has left him ; he is sleeping peacefuUy as a 
child." 

It was a simple communication, yet Agnes understood its 
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fall import, and those few words éent the stägnaiit blood 
once more surging through her veins. The physicians had 
said, if once he cöuld sink into a calm slumber there would 
be hope, and for that Nessie had prayed day and night; 

" Oh ! mamma, mamma I ** 

Agnes clung to her mother, and with arms clasped round 
her and head pillowed on her bosom, the long-pent-up tears 
burst forth "like summer tempest,"'sorrongrefused to grief, 
they cameat joy*s magic töuch. 

Quickly the news flew tö th^ village, and was passed like 
-a watchword from Jiouse to housé — 

"Hesleeps!", . . 

That it was true, even as when one of ol<J said to the 
Oreat Phjrsician, "If hé sleep he shall do well," all knew. 

The next morning, during Nessie's watch, Reuben opened 
Jiis eyes ; for an' inst^t they gleajned. intelligently upon 
her, then, as his feeble hand sought her own, th^re fell a: 
softly-uttered Word from his påle lips — , 

" Nessie ! " 

He took the prescribed refreshment from her hand, and. 
4hen, overpowered again with slumber, his eyes closed. 

Nessie fell upon }i€(r knees by the bedside, an^ with tears; 
streaming down her cheeks thanked God for the.metcy 
45hown her, 

Mrs. Vemon only was present when this little incident 
occurred. : " , 

Nessie's watch was prolonged undl late that night, för ås, 
Reuben's hajad was clasped in hers they dared not remove 
it Dr. Fhipps thought this awakening would determine 
the eventof the illness, so he and Mrs. Vemon sat to. watch 
for it also in anxious susjfense. Agnes was scarcely conscious 
of their presence ; she sat with her disengaged band shading 
her eyes, her spirit wrestling in eamest prayer, that alone 
enabled her to bear this suspense of life and death. It was 
late at night when Reuben awoke, calm and collected» 
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recognising all who stood by his bedside. Dr. Phipps held 
a draught to his lips. 

'* We shall do Éunously now. I tUnk we may release 
Miss Agnes from her long watch.*' 

Reuben's luminous eyes for an ^instant were tumed upon 
Nessie*s face, then he glanced towards the door, and Agnes 
went. 

Then Reuben again slept 

From that time he commenced to recover ; and when the 
end of September anived Dr. Phipps said he was as strong 
as he ever would be again in this dimate, and ordered him 
abroad for the winter; When the leaves were tumed to 
gold, crimson, and russet on the trees» in the sunny no<His^ 
by the aid of his uncle's arm and stick, Reuben was able to 
take gende exerdse upon that sunny teirace where last year 
he had stood in the fidl pride of his strength and budding 
manhood. 

To Agnes, who had welcomed him badc as from the 
world of spirits, the physician's decree came with a keen 
tiirob of pain ; to Reuben it was not less ominous. 

" Auntie," he pleaded, when she and Agnes were alone 
by his side, Mr. Vemon having left the room with Dr. 
Phipps, ^'can it be necessary for me to go to Italyl I feel 
that I should recover more quickly at Holly Mount than 
anywhere," 

" Dr. Phipps says your /ifis depends upon it, Reuben ; 
disobedience is not to be thought of." 

Then a sådden flash illumined Reuben'8 face. 

^ Auntie, need I go alone i ** 

Mrs. Vemon smiled. 

*' Your unde and I have talked of that, and bxc both 
agreed that, äiould you wish it, no obstade of our interpo- 
sition shall ever separate you and Agnes again. BuV' she 
added, archly, " I must refer you to Nessie herself" 

Then Agnes, who sat upon the other nde of Reuben'3 
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•easy-chair, felt hot, passionate fingers dasp hers, and a 
buming glance seek her own, which fell to the thin white 
hand in whose grasp hers lay. Mrs. Vemon slipped from 
the room, and Reuben's eager words only penetrated 
Nessie*s ear. 

" Nessie, will you go to Italy with me 1 " 

Agnes answered steadily, in spite of her crimson cheeks — 

*' Yes, if you wish it" 

How she was thanked it is not necessaiy for me to tell, 
nor in what manner of conversation the time passed until 
the twilight deepened and the moon poured its floods of 
light upon them where they sat, lingering there as though 
loth to leave them to penetrate to that part of the room lit 
hy the lurid glow from the fire. 

^'Nessie, do you know what day is talked of for my 
departure 1 " 

"Yes," she whispered, beneath quickly-caught breath. 

"The twentieth of October, and this is the last day of 
September. Why, your trousseau must be made by steam." 

Agnes laughed, though there was a flame upon her cheeks. 

^ Much you understand about such matters, sir." 

The handle of the door was tumed. Nessie sprang from 
Reuben's side and stood demurely by the window, when 
someone entered. It was only Mabel, whom I^. Vemon 
had discreetly sent to bid them come to tea. 

The family had timed their meals to Reuben's invalid 
reasons, and, dining at three, took tea at eight 

Agnes offered her arm as usual to Reuben, that he might 
dispense with his stick as far as the library. Reuben leaned 
lightly upon it to-night 

" Nessie, this is almost a farce. Do you know what has 
given me so much extra strength 1 " 

Agnes did not venture a reply. 

In the library a blaze of lights, tea, and expectant faces 
awaited their coming. 
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Upon the hearth stood the large, crimson-cushioned easy- 
chair, with two feather pillows in white-frilled cases, in 
addition to its velvet ones. Mabel had shaken and dis- 
posed them carefully for Reuben's accommodation. £ut 
to-night Reuben wilfully cast aside the extra pillows. 

" Auntie, the last tonic was so powerful that I am getting 
beyond the need of nursing." 

" So I suppose/' said Mabel, from the back of his chair ; 
"and your lordship is contemplating the dismissal of us 
poor nurses who have administered to your comfort for sor 
long." 

Reuben shook his fist playfully at her. 

"Mab, you are cowardly to attack me from behind; 
beware, for these long arms are regaining their strength, and 
Gulliver will not be enchained by Lilliput much longer." 

" Mabel, come to tea." 

" Yes, papa, when I have given Reuben his ; he expects 
me to be Lion's provider." 

It had become quite natural for Agnes to preside över 
the tea*table at Redesdale, for oftén Af rs. Vemon had been 
too wearied to undertake its duties, or detained in Reuben's 
room before he was liberated from it Reuben watched her 
to-night as she performed her task with even more than her 
wonted unconscious grace, the scarlet flame his words had 
called there still playing fitfully on her cheeks, and her shy 
eyes most frequently seeking her plate. Never had she 
looked so lovely in his eyes, never had he felt how entire 
was their union of heart and soul, how impossible it was for 
aught, save death, to part them. 

The year was dying gloriously. The next day was one of 
deep golden sunshine, which Nessie and Mabel hailed with 
delight, because it was to be an important day in the annals 
of Redesdale — the wedding-day of Grace Kendal and 
Ralph Millar. 

Poor Grace, eveiy one had sympathised with her deeply 
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in her great and irreparable loss, for her worthy father had 
been greatly respected in the village by both high and low, 
and moreover the heroic manner of his death had been 
worthy of his life. Mrs. Vemon and her daughters had 
shown eveiy attention to the orphaned girl that it was in 
their power to show, softening to her the loss that could 
never be repaid. Their kindness, with the devotion of her 
lover, had helped Grace to bear the days of desolation con- 
sequent upon her fadier^s death. 

The pretty silver-grey silk that was this day to supplant 
her deep mouming was the gift of Agnes, and the white 
bonnet and veil were MabeFs selection. Reuben had 
promised to stånd in her father's place, and give her away 
to the partner her heart had selected for life. 

A great number of villagers were congregated in the 
churchyard, for this was Reuben's first appearance amongst 
them since that fatal night, and eagemess to see him, as 
well as interest in Grace, assembled them. As the car- 
xiage from Redesdale arrived at the church3rard gates^ Edie 
Scott pressed forwards to help Reuben to alight, and know- 
ing the attachment of the quondam poacher to his young 
laird, his usual attendants made way for him. 

Leaning upon Edie's athletic arm, foUowed by Agnes, 
Mabel, his uncle and aunt, amidst the cheers of the crowd, 
Reuben walked slowly forwards to the church doors. The 
litde bride stood before the altar rails with Ralph Millar, 
once more the picture of health and happiness, and the 
steadiest and most promising lad in the village. The vicar 
was only waiting the coming of Reuben and his friends ere 
he commenced the marriage ceremony. 

Reuben fell into his place, and tiiose loving hearts, who 
watched him most anxiously that morning, noticed that he 
stood with almost the old erectness of figure, and the deep 
gleam of happiness in his eyes imparted more than the old 
radiance to his features. 
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The service was ended ; Ralph and Grace were man and 
wife, and the village bells pealed merrily forth. Reuben 
claimed it as his right and privilege to bestow the first kiss 
upon the bride, and many greetings and congratulations 
foUowed. Then the bridal train went forth, and more 
slowly followed Mr. and Mrs. Vernon and the cousins. 

In the churchyard this time Reuben had to respond to 
the congratulations of the villagers, and assure them with 
his own lips that he was on the feiir road to recovery. This 
he did leaning on his betrothed wife's arm — an act that 
conveyed much significancy to the minds of many of them. 
Indeed, one voice, the owner of which was speedily löst 
among the crowd, had the temerity to propose, "Three 
cheers for Miss Vernon ! " It was heartily taken up and 
responded to; Reuben laughed, but Agnes blushed so 
vividly that she was fain to walk on with her parents, and 
leave him to the care of Edie Scott. 

The next day Mrs. Vernon and her daughters retumed to 
HoUy Mount, leaving Mr. Vernon and Reuben to follow 
more leisurely at the week's end. 

Reuben bore the joumey well — better than they all ex- 
pected ; indeed, since the latter arrangements were made he 
seemed to have taken a new lease of life and health. Still, 
in that treacherous autumn weather he had to be very care- 
ful. There were no long rides on horseback now, or linger- 
ings in the Retreat ; no sitting with open windows in the 
moonlight His outdoor recreation had to be confined to a 
short walk on the lawns, or a drive in the sunny forenoon ; 
for the rest there were long quiet talks in the old familiar 
rooms, and battles upon the chessboard. Mabel declared 
it was easy to vanquish him now, for that his thoughts were 
never entirely in the game ; so, being a generous enemy, 
her demands were commensurate with the victory. Reuben 
and Nessie's last association with the Retreat was of that 
day upon which he had given utterance to the presentiment 
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fiince so nearly verified. Reuben would have had it other- 
wise, but so strenuously was he opposed by his aunt and 
uncle in a proposed excursion there that he was fain to 
yield. 

The days flew by with sunny swiftness, and the one came 
upon which Agnes stood in her white robes in the village 
church, and pledged her faith to him whom from childhood 
she had loved with unselfish devotion. 

The wedding was conducted as simply as possible, on 
account of the haste that was obliged to be observed, as 
well as upon account of Reuben's délicate health. Agnes 
was attended by Mabel only to the altar. A few friends 
were invited to breakfast, amongst whom was Miss Lotty 
Sinclair, her health having improved with the summer. 
The little lady had a weakness for weddings, and shed a 
few bright tears in sympathy with the happiness of the bride 
and bridegroom. 

Reuben looked påle, but there was a radiance in his face 
that fully compensated for its want of colour, and with that 
nimbus of golden hair increased his spiritual beauty. Not 
less fair was Agnes in her shimmering silk and bridal lace, 
with blushes and tears striving for mastery upon her lovely 
face. There was a long, long parting at hand from Holly 
Mount, and the dear ones it contained, not all her happi- 
ness could make her forget 

Breakfast was över, the speeches ended, the carriage was 
at the door, and Nessie in her travelling dress clung to her 
mother^s neck. 

Mr. Vemon held Reuben's hands. 

'* God bless you, my boy : God bless you, and bring you 
back to US well and strong. I sadly misjudged you once, 
Reuben, but for that I trust I have made ample amends." 

The sunshine seemed to have departed from Holly 
Mount with Agnes and Reuben. Mabel gave way to a long 
iit of weeping in her own room, then she put her sorrow 
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aside and exerted herself to the utmost to relieve and cora-» 
fort her mamma. 

At the railway station Agnes and Reuben met Dn 
Phipps ; he congratulated them in hearty tones. 

" So ho, young sir, you intend to cheat my fears with a 
vengeance ! " 

" I hope so, doctor." 

Reuben went to procure tickets ; Dr. Phipps looked after 
him comically. 

« Ah, he'11 do now." 

Then he tumed to Agnes. 

" Mrs. Vemon ! " Nessie started and coloured, the ad- 
dress was so new, yet so familiar to her ; " let me give you 
one parting word of advice. I see no fears for your hus- 
band, with ordinary care ; in the climate you are going to 
he will recover health and strength ; but guard against all 
excitement, all sudden surprises for him, all undue exertion» 
Let him have but one more attack like the two preceding 
ones, and no power on earth can save him,^^ 

Agnes thanked him while every particle of colour fled 
from her face. Reuben came back to her side at that 
instant. 

" Dr. Phipps, with what bug-bear have you been frighten- 
ing my wife % " 

Reuben drew her hand through his arm and held it tiiere, 
with what fond protection from even the shadow of pain 
Agnes only knew. 

" Giving advice as to how she shall hold you thoroughly 
in handj in other words, discovering to her your weak- 



ness." 



" You should not bare the . heel of Achilles," laughed 
Reuben, as, with a shrill whistle, the train drew up. 

The doctor raised his hat, shook hands, and walked 
away. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

"THE PROMETHEUS." 

All the doings of that winter at Holly Mount were inex- 
tricably mixed up with the sunny Italian descriptions in the 
letters of Reuben and Agnes ; Mabel and her mother drew 
their principal enjo)rment from them. Reuben's letters- 
glowed with descriptions of the ancient city, for to him it 
was indeed enchanted ground. Now the details of some 
gorgeous pageantry of the Roman religion fired his imagina- 
tion, then the mysterious catacombs excited his awe, as 
wandering through their subterranean vaults he paused 
amongst the martyr graves to muse upon the sufFerings to 
the death this cloud of witnesses bore. He stroUed upon 
the open Campagna, amongst the heaps and hills of ruins- 
sufficient, if need be, to build a second city; by the re- 
mains of tombs and temples, mouldering moss-covered 
arches; fragments of columns, friezes, and pediments. 
Sometimes he and Agnes would enter the Colosseum, and 
passing [through the arena, find a seat upon some broken 
column beneath the arches that formed the southem part of 
the ruins. 

One day as they sat thus, after an eloquent silence 
Reuben exclaimed — 

"Oh, to be where the meanest mind is more thair 
Shakespeare ! " 

** Apropos of what, Reuben % " 

" Of these ruins, Nessie. Do not these shattered arches^ 
these isolated pinnades overgrown with weeds and leaves, 
these shattered stones, all speak to you of the ^ something 
timt is gone,' of the mutability of earthly creations, of the 
littleness, after all, of human genius? It is amidst the 
decay of memorials such as these, amidst the contem- 
plation of the majestic records of a power that has beect 
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^igantic in the annals of nations, now a shattered wreck 
with only a memoiy remaining of its greatness, that the 
limidess, boundless, etemal hereafter, *where life is know- 
ledge/ fiUs the aching heart and yeaming soul with a glad 
^ense of entire satisfaction. To finish my quotation, 
' Where one look shows more than here the wise can find, 
though toiling slow from book to book.' That covenantiDg 
xiivine showed a keen insight into the mystic yeamings of 
the human heart towards the Giver of life, when he said 
that the world would never satisfy it, would never fiU it, 
because the world is round, and the heart three-comered. 
And yet there is much in this life worthy the livihg for, 
much to do, much to achieve — ^not fame, Nessie, but the 
thought that one has been instrumental in promoting, 
though in never so small a degree, the triumph of right, the 
progress of goodness, Don't be grieved, Nessie ; don't let 
me chase the roses from your cheek ; I must give utterance 
■to the one thought that sometimes oppresses me now." 
He clasped her little gloved hand, with the long, slender, 
white fingers that had never, even yet, recoyered their 
roundness. '^ I cannot help but feel at times, even when 
apparently I am the most regardless, how imcertain is my 
tenure of this life ; if I should leave it after all with nothing 
■accompUshed, all my crude aspirations remaining visions, 
dreams, nothing more, take up the broken threads for me, 
Nessie — unite them, and cany them on to the end." 

To soothe him she promised, but Nessie felt no new 
alarm at his prognostications ; she thought she knew to the 
fullest extent all she had to fear on his account, and that 
while her watchful love surrounded him as with a shield, no 
harm could come near him. 

She responded more gladly to his next request, how- 
■ever. 

" We are wasting all the moming lingering here ; let us 
walk onwards." 
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When he did indulge in speculations in his letters, 
Reuben^s subtle and delicate mind often led him beyond 
the ken of his readers ; but nothing could be more beauti- 
ful than the descriptions immediately addressed to them ; 
the simple yet melodious language in which details were 
given made them see all Rome's glorious remains instinct 
with the spirit of poetry and art that animates them, and 
without which they are but a dead letter chronicle ; united 
to these were his manly and critical observations, and his- 
generous-hearted views of mankinA Years after, these 
letters were given into Agnes' hands by her mother, and 
she treasured them as the most cherished reminder of that 
Italian winter and spring, and as relics of that love, kind- 
ness, gentleness, and wisdom that bad made her brief 
married life so happy. 

Agnes's letters tiiemselves were full of Reuben and de- 
tails of their domestic life ; letters as bright and cloudless 
as the Italian sunshine itself, breathing only of this happy 
playtime of their lives. Reuben's health was improving, ht 
could walk a considerable distance without fatigue; each 
letter contained accounts of braver and stronger exploits» 
Then Agnes wrote ; — 



«< 



For a long time I have been possessed with a desire to hav& 
Kenben's portrait painted as I see hhn now, with the deepening fiush 
of retuming health npon his cheek. I long to have this remembrance 
of his spirituelle beauty always before me immortalised. Reuben 
laughs at my eamestness npon this subject. 'As though,' he says, 
*you have not more than sufficient to tease you in the original.* But 
some way I am always conquered by the laughing nonchalance with 
which he puts me ofT. He is so dilatory here^ more so than in the old 
sommer days at Holly Monnt, so averse to any save studions or specu- 
lative exertion. If I try to cajole him into visiting some of the artist 
studios, and into endeavouring to discover the most faithful portrait- 
painter, he will persuade me that it is so much pleasanter to sit out in 
the purple and golden sunsets, or to stroll by står and moonlight 
inhaling the fragrance of the breeze that comes laden with such sweet 
and delicate odouis from the country. But I do not intend to be put 



t. 
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off much longer, for chance bas made me acquamted with the name of 
4m artist to whom I feel certain I could coniide this delicate task. A 
painting of his, called ' The Prometheus ' is now on exhibition here» 
and has created so great a sensation that all the Roman world is throng- 
ing to see it. I have made Reuben promise to take me. When he 
performs his promise I shall take the opportunity of speaking to Signor 
Luigi, whose portraits are spöken of as something marvelloas— he 
makes it a great favour to midertake them, as he is successM enoog^ 
to dictate his own terms and to be very fJÉistidious — and if possible make 
arrangements about sittings. We enter no society here, and so avoid 
scrupulously any excitement. We are ont of doors whenever the rain 
does not prevent us, and Reuben reads to me in the evening, improving 
my dassical knowledge. The time flies by so swilUy that I scarcely 
know how it passes." 

This letter of Agnes caused a little excitement at Holly 
Mount, her parents knowing so well, through Miss Lotty 
Sinclair, what she was still ignorant of — that Signor Luigi 
was Lewis Herbert. They knew, too, of his success and of 
the fame he had rightly eamed; Mrs. Vemon, and her 
husband, too, thought it better to write back at once to 
Agnes and tell her of the personality. But it happened 
that Agnes made the discoveiy for herself before these 
ktters arrived. 

The day afler her letter was penned and despatched, 
having no particular engagement for it, she reminded 
Reuben of his promise and claimed its fulfihnent She 
-was so eamest in her desire that Reuben demuired no 
longer, and they set forth together, The painting was 
€xhibited in the studio of the artist, in the Casa Guiliana. 
The exhibition was crowded, as it had been from the first 
day of the opening. 

As Reuben and Nessie stood upon the entrance steps, 
waiting to obtain a passage through the throng, a slight 
fgure in a black velvet blouse and cap brushed past them; 
the crowd fell back from him, and he passed on to the 
interiör. 

'' That is Signor Luigi himself,'' said a stranger to Agnes.. 
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• " Indeed ! " but she had caught only a partial glimpse of 
thin, white features, and a black silken moustache. 

Having gained the studio at length, Agnes and Reuben 
seated themselves until the space in front of the Prometheus 
should be cleared. 

*^ You are tired, Reuben ? " 

He gave a laughing deniaL 

" Not I, darling ; but what martjrrdom we have endured 
to gratiiy your desire to look for an instant upon a few 
yards of painted rag." 

" For shame ! when you know you ^e just as eager as I, 
only too proud to confess it I want to see Signor Luigi. 
You must try and procure me an interview, for I am quite 
resolved to have your facsimile." 

Reuben shrugged his shoulders, and made a grimace 
expressive of humble resignation. 

It was nearing the hour when the studio would be closed. 

Reuben and Nessie, engaged with each other, had not 
noticed that scarcely a visitor now remained. As soon as 
he perceived how nearly they were alone, Reuben rose and 
drew Agnes forwards. 

The Prometheus occupied the end of the room ; one 
.solitary artist lingered before it, but he moved away when 
the cousins approached, so that Reuben and Nessie stood 
alone before the picture. Both simultaneously recognised 
the startling resemblance Prometheus bore to one, with a 
thrill of horror ; in Nessie's breast a throb of resentment 
drew her doser to Reuben's side, and made her cling to 
him, while a dreadfid fascination enchained her eyes upon 
the pictured suflferings of the tortured god. » Reuben's eyes 
gleamed upon his second self, but though it moved him 
^trangely, there was not half the terror in his gaze that there 
was in that of Agnes. He reared his head, tossing back his 
golden locks, with somewhat of the lofty defiance that sat 
upon the brow of Prometheus; Agnes spöke firsL 
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^'Signor Ltugi is Lewis Herbert, then! I am not sur* 
prised, after the discoveiy we made at Daisy Lawn; but 
what has possessed him to paint you as Frometheus, sur- 
rounded by such hoirors that to look upon them makes my 
blood curdle in my veins 1 " 

Nessie raised her eyes as she spöke, and there, dose 
beside her, stood the slight, artist-like figure she had 
encountered once before that day, Both recognised Lewis 
at once, even though he was so sadly altered by illness and 
the play of those fierce passions since they had last seen 
him at Holly Mount His features were sallow and colour- 
less, qualities enhanced by contrast with the l^ack hair and 
black moustache ; his eyes shone dark, restless, and glitter- 
ing from beneath his clearly defined brows. It was a face 
one could not meet casually without glancing at it a second 
time, and that, having so encountered it, one would dream 
of for long after, not agreeably ; there had been stiife and 
bittemess there, one instinctively felt, and that the man and 
his fäte were still unrecondled. From his face Agnes's- 
gaze passed to Reuben's. Never had the contrast between 
them been greater — the one so carewom, so cynical, the 
other so ethereal in its loftiness. 

Reuben eagerly stretched out his hand 

"Lewis, why have you not made yourself known to ust 
Surely you never doubted the welcome we should have 
given you 1" 

Then he added, archly, — 

''Allow me to present you to my wife, Mrs. Reuben 
Vemon.*' 

Lewis had known that long ago» Miss Lott/s letters had 
informed him of the fact; yet a cold thrill of jealonsy shot 
through his heart No warmth of theirs could thaw the 
iciness of his bearing. Though inexpressibly pained by 
his conduct, Reuben and Nessie were willing to make 
allowance for it ; for though they were ignorant of the real 
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cause of his exile from HoUy Mount, they knew that he 
had suffered deeply. They were most cordial in their words 
and bearing, and pressed him heartily to come and see them, 
and renew somewhat of the old intimacy. 

Lewis took down their address, and promised to avail 
himself of their invitation. He ushered them to the door 
of his residence with more cordiality than he had greeted 
them at first ; but no sooner was he tumed back into the 
studio alone than he stood before his painting with teeth 
set and eyes gleaming. 

" I always thought it would drive me mad to see them 
together thus, and yet I have survived it. Who would 
think that I am the elder brother, that mine should be the 
inheritance, mine the spotless name, mine the wife of my 
choice 1 Doubtlcss she writes to them, tells them all the 
little bits of happy news from HoUy Mount, conceming 
Dustiefoot and her precious home duties and enjoyments. 
Probably she may ask in some little comer of the letter if 
they have ever come across the wanderer; or is she obedient 
to the letter of the decree, and has she ceased to think of 
me 1 I could almost dåre to visit them, to feign an interest 
in them, to hide my jealous hatred, to make them believe 
a little of the old Lewis linge^ed in the breast of Signor 
Luigi, for the sake of some pitiful crumb of news concem- 
ing thee, my darling, that might fall from their lips ; but I 
dåre not, I cannot trust myself ; I cannot risk being ques- 
tioned about the Prometheus — the mask would fall down, 
the hatred and the jealousy would burst forth like some 
overwhelming tide. No, Reuben Vemon, the trump card 
is yours, and I throw.up my hand, but henceforth and for 
ever we hold no communication." 

In these and similar thoughts passed the night, and at 
dawn Lewis roused his servants, and gave orders for the 
careful but hurried packing of his pictures, resolved that the 

Prometheus had seen its last eichibition. 
o 
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Reuben was ill-satisfied with Lewis's promise, and shortly 
after noon the foUowing day, made his way alone to the 
Casa Guiliana, determined, if possible, to bring Lewis back 
to dine with them. 

There was apparently the same crowd of students and 
visitors round the door that Nessie and he had with diffi- 
culty made their way through yesterday, but now Paolo, 
Signor Luigi*s man-servant, was engaged in dispersing it 
Reuben made his way through the throng until he reached 
the marble steps where Paolo stood. 

"Is your master, Signor Luigi, within?" he asked, in 
Italian. 

" Signor Luigi left Rome at an early hour this moming ; 
his household is dismissed. I remain here only to-day to 
reply to inquiries." 

" Did he leave no address nor message for friends % No 
word where letters, for instance, were to be forwarded to 
him ? " 

"None whatever, Signor ; will you walk within? " 

Reuben stepped inside the doors out of the crowd. 

** The poor Signor was in great distress, and walked in 
his studio through the whole of the night He will surely 
kill himself, for he has never taken the rest and quiet the 
doctors ordered after his long illness." 

" How long has he been in Rome 1 " 

" Rather more than a year." 

" You say he has been ill 1 " 

'^ Si, Signor, he was nigh to death in the summer heat, 
when the great picture was finished, and was for many 
months without touching a brush. That was the time when 
I first waited upon him. He would have died but that the 
Holy Fathers of St Augustine prayed to the blessed saints 
to intercede for the young Englishman ; their prayers are 
never without effect, and he grew better from that time." 

Some further particulars about the past Reuben extracted. 
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l5Ut he saw that Paolo was as ignorant regarding the present 
and future as he, Reuben, was himself ; so he rewarded 
Paolo for his civility, and walked away from the Casa 
Guiliana. 

Reuben*s mind was perplexed and pained ; it was evident 
that Lewis had avoided him and Agnes — ^wherefore 1 One 
would very naturally have supposed that he would have 
been glad to renew all old HoUy Mount associations here 
in a stränge land, and to hear, though only indirectly, of 
Mabel. 

Agnes was not so surprised as Reuben had been when 
-she heard of Lewis^s departure. The Prometheus had en- 
lightened her as to some of the darker secrets of Lewis*s 
heart, and in that he could be inimical to Reuben she felt 
her own affection for him grow cooL So she strove with 
wife-like endearments to remove the shade from Reuben's 
brow which rested there for several days after the departure 
of Lewis, and again the momentarily-interrupted sunshine 
-shone upon their united lives. 

In June they retumed to England and to Redesdale. 
Mr. and Mrs. Vemon, with Mabel, were there to welcome 
them. But the first hearty welcome was given them at the 
railway-station, where some rude attempts at decoration 
had been made, and a highly omamental " Welcome " sus- 
pended with ilags and pennons, and the militia iife and 
drum band had been brought from CuUamoor to play them 
into the village of Redesdale. There a larger gathering of 
tenantry was assembled, and nothing would please them 
but that the horses should be withdrawn from the carriage 
and the most sturdy of them hamessed in their place, that 
so the young couple might be brought in triumph home. 

Reuben and Nessie entered into the fun of having such 
novel steeds with gleeful light-heartedness, and could not 
regret that their drive home was prolonged when this mode 
of procedure evidently made so many hearts happy. 
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Mabel, watching and listening for the faintest sounds of 
their approach, heard the beating of drums and the tread of 
many feet She bounded back över the lawn to the open 
drawing-room windows. 

" Oh, mamma, they are coming ! " 

Quickly the news passed through the household, a flag of 
welcome floated from the tower, and all the servants, with 
Mrs. Rose at their head, more buxom in figure, more beam- 
ing in countenance than ever, congregated in the halL Mr. 
and Mrs. Vemon came forth to the lawn. Mabel was on 
tip-toe with excitement and delight It had been dreary 
work for her all through the winter and spring, the last left 
of the happy home circle ; now that circle was to be almost 
completed again. 

To the tune of " See the conquering hero comes," much 
to the amusement.of Agnes, the procession tumed into the 
Redesdale gates, and, filing through the rocky defile, came 
out upon the court that intervened between the large grassy 
lawn and the mansion. Here the iself-elected chaigers 
paused, and Agnes was assisted by her papa to alight, and 
led by him into the hall, foUowed by Reuben, whither 
Mabel and her mamma had retreated that their sacred 
greetings might not be made public, 

A little låter Reuben stepped out upon the marble slab 
at the hall door to show himself to the men, and to express 
his delight at being once more at home in their midst He 
was greeted with loud and hearty cheers ; but his presence 
did not quite satisfy them, and there were calls for Mrs. 
Reuben Vemon. Laughingly Reuben withdrew, and re- 
tumed a minute låter with Agnes upon his arm, who bowed 
her blushing, grateful acknowledgments. 

All was rejoicing that evening at Redesdale, from the 
happy family group within the mansion to the humblest 
cottager upon the estate. The festivities that had been 
deferred from the day when Reuben attained his majority 
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were now to be indulged in. Bonfires blazed on all the 
heights far and near that night^ and rockets were sent up 
into the glowing heavens ; the next day the ox was roasted, 
and the casks unearthed from the cellars and broached. 

Great and prolonged was the feasting and merriment; 
were I to attempt to describe it all, my story would be un- 
duly lengthened. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vemon spent several weeks at Redesdale, 
^nd then they retumed to HoUy Mount, leaving Mabel 
-behind them. 

She was not to follow until the autumn, when it was 
decided that Agnes and Reuben should spend a month at 
Holly Mount before again betaking themselves to Italy for 
the winter. 

Agnes had written home from Italy of their encounter 
-with Lewis at Rome, but no mention of him had been 
made verbally since their return, until one evening, as Agnes 
-and Mabel sat alone together in the green drawing-room, 
•the latter asked, with averted head — 

"You saw Lewis abroad, Nessie, did you not 'I Tell me 
what he was looking like ? " 

Nessie took no notice of the constrained, abrupt tone in 
which her little sister spöke, but gave her the substance of 
her and Reuben*s single interview with Signor Luigi as 
succinctly as possible. 

" Mabel, darling," she concluded, twining her arms round 
her sister, "tell me that you have ceased to regard Lewis 
with other than the sisterly interest it is natural we both 
should feel towards him. I do not like to think of my 
dear sister's happiness still being in the keeping of the 
<misanthrope he is become/' 

"If Reuben were unhappy and unfortunate would you 
'think less of him, would you abandon him, Nessie 1 ^ 

" Ah, Mab, you need no reply to those questions." 

Mabel hid her face upon her sister^s shoulder. 
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" All you think of Reuben I think of Lewis, and more^ 
because he has only me to remember him, while Reuben is- 
surrounded by friends. What you are to Reuben I am to- 
Lewis in the sight of God ; I cannot alter and undo." 

" Does papa know this 1 *' 

" He does not, Nessie ; it would do no good to tell him, 
and as long as he thinks as he does I am bound to obey 
him ; I will not be an imdutiful daughter, though my heart 
bleeds often to comfort poor Lewis. If ever any one had 
a heavy burden to bear, if ever any needed comfort and 
help from those he loves, it is he." 

Agnes was silent, but the remembrance of the Pro- 
metheus rose between her and Lewis; she might have 
forgiven any injury towards herself, but his enmity towards 
Reuben touched the tenderest part in her heart and set its 
currents against him. 

"Have you ever held any communication with him? 
Has he written to you, Mabel, since he so abruptly left 
HoUy Mount ? " 

"No, never," said Mabel, proudly; "he would not da 
that unknown to papa, and you know papa*s stem determi- 
nation. Why is it, Nessie — ^why should we be strangers f " 

Nessie shook her head ; she could not solve the mysteiy. 

" Miss Lotty hears from him, does she not? " 

" Sometimes, but not very frequently ; she never shows 
me the letters, though now and then she will communicate 
the substance of them." 

" My poor darling ! " retumed Agnes presently, pressing 
her lips to the fair young brow j " how I wish it rested with 
me to make you happy." 

" It is better as it is," murmured Mabel. " God knows. 
what we are most fitted for, and leads us accordingly. I 
am contented to do His will." 

Reuben coming in shortly after tumed the conversation,. 
and the sisters did not again allude to Lewis Herbert 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE COTTAGE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

The golden August sun shone upon heathery mountain 
sides, and . the soft wind sighed through the mountain 
gorges, when a solitary traveller, valise in hand, was ascend- 
ing one of these immortal slopes hallowed by the blood- 
shedding of some of Scotland's martyred heroes. He 
passed a smooth lake that, embosomed in the hills, drew 
its waters from springs that oozed from the mountain sides, 
and imaged on its glassy siuface the foliage of the wooded 
heights, and the soft, white clouds that mottled the blue 
dome above. 

Half way up on one of the heights stood a low domicile, 
thatched with heather, that seemed to partake of the 
humble qualities of a Highland shepherd's habitation, with 
something more pretentious, as to extent and resources, 
than the generality of its fellows. Upon nearer approach 
it was easy to tell that it had originally been a Highland 
cottage, nothing more, but that a couple of rooms had 
been added with more regard to comfort and convenience 
than to appearance. 

The stranger — and yet hardly a stranger, for the scenes 
surrounding him seemed to strike him familiarly as he 
paused ever and anon, and gazed around him^ apparently 
as though to refresh his memory with an aspect of nature 
common in the long, long ago — shaped his course towards 
the cottage above him. Sometimes, ailer one of those 
pauses, he would continue his way with a long-drawn 
breath, or the motion of his hand to his eyes ; they were 
only bitter memories that were roused— remembrances of 
wrongs, perhaps, for his step became more fiercely indepen- 
dent, and his form erect, with that indomitable spirit that, 
in some, the rough discipline of life but infiames. 
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There are two ways of accepting life*s teaching : — ^with 
that meekness of spirit that takes all as the correction of a 
loving Father's hand, that has its perfection in the glory of 
the etemal kingdom, and a foretaste of heaven upon earth ; 
or with that insubordination to the Divine will that can 
acknowledge no power beyond its own strength of determi- 
nation to shape the events of its life. 

Of the latter cast was Lewis Herbert. The obstacles 
that beset his pathway, the evil passions to be overcome, 
had but strengthened his confidence in himself, his detenni- 
nation yet to compel circumstances to bend to his iron 
will. 

At the open cottage door stood a man in the homely 
garb of a Highland shepherd. In spite of the alterations 
the lapse of years had effected, Lewis recognised in the 
freckled skin and sandy hair his quondam associate, Sandy 
Rae. 

Lewis accosted him by wishing him a good evening. 

" Gude e*en to yer ainseL Ye*ll no be wanderin' the hill- 
side at siccan an hour o' the gloamin' wi'out gude cause, 
likely ? " 

Lewis's heart gave a wild throb as once more the familiar 
Scottish accents, so well known in his boyhood, fell upon 
his ear. 

*' I am looking for the cottage of one Duncan Rae, who 
used to live somewhere hereabout" 

The young Highlander concentrated his gaze upon the 
stranger's face. 

" Ye'll be an accjuaintance, then, o' the Raes ? " 

Lewis sighed. 

" I knew them in my boyhood, but scarcely think they 
would recognise me now." 

The surprise and doubt upon the Scotchman*s broad face 
gave way to an expression of glad recognition. 

" It is, it is Maister Lewis ! " he exclaimed, as he seized 
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the artist^s slender white hands in his own rough ones. 
" Ye*r auld hame's waitin' for ye ; we hae keepit all things 
as ye left them on the day ye grät sae sair to quit läng syne, 
yer puir mither's wee bit things. Oh, I hae longit ower 
muckle for this day, laddie. Come intil the house ; ye're 
awfu' welcome. The auld folks are gane, and the lassie's 
a' married; but I hae a wee bit wifie, who'll back my 
biddin* wi* her smiles." 

The tears gushed to Lewis's eyes. There is something 
more humanising in a few words of affection than all the 
philosophers that ever breathed can infuse into their 
maxims. 

A sonsie lassie, with smiles upon her face and httle feet 
peeping from beneath a short hnsey petticoat, met them as 
they entered. 

" Hech ■ Jenny lass," exclaimed Sandy, in excited tones, 
** I'm amaist gane daft wi' joy. Here*s Maister Lewis I hae 
tellit ye of sae aften, come back frae ower the börder." 

So for an instant Lewis took the little dimpled palm in 
his and looked down into the clear blue eyes where Sandy's 
welcome was mirrored. 

" Saundie, Saundie, wha hae ye got the noo ? " called a 
querulous voice from the interiör of the cottage. 

'' It's Jamie, wha has lived with us since our marriage. 
Ye'll mind him, Maister Lewis ) " 

Oh, yes ; Lewis remembered the poor cripple who had 
been his mother^s favourite amongst the Raes. In another 
minute the three stood within the familiar house place where 
Lewis's dormouse had met so cruel a fäte. 

As to all the room contained, but the occupant of the 
little couch under the window, time might have stood still 
since the day when Lewis left the Highlands. Jamie was 
aged by suffering, that is more fearful in its ravages than 
years. His form had scarcely increased in size since his 
boyhood, his limbs were more shrunken, his features more 
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lined and seamed with pain, his eyes more sunken in the 
dark cavems, his large brow more prominent över the rest 
of the features. So forcibly did the sight of Jamie Rae 
recall the memory of those old days that Lewis's self- 
restraint was well-nigh broken when once more the hands 
of the cripple clasped his. He fancied almost that he 
might rush from that room and find his mother seated in 
the easy-chair by the fireside as he had so often found 
ber. 

While Lewis conversed with Jamie, Sandy's young wife 
had spread the clean cloth upon their humble board and 
set out the best fare their house could provide, with true 
Highland hospitality. Whether it were that the keen 
mountain air had given him an appetite, or that the hearti- 
ness of his old friends constrained him to eat, rough though 
the provisions were, and coarse the oaten cakes, it was long 
since Lewis had enjoyed any meal as he did that one ; to 
him the scones and buttermilk were a most welcome luxuiy. 
Jenny Rae attended him with anxious care ; San dy sat on 
the other side of the fire place, his rough face beaming with 
honest satisfaction, while Jamie questioned in weak, peevish 
tones, conceming the scenes he had passed through and 
the countries he had visited. 

Though Lewis longed, with a desire so intense as to be 
positive pain, for solitude in his mother^s room amongst the 
few relics she had left, he had not the heart to leave his 
friends, but sat with them round the blazing fire until it was 
past the early hour at which they usually retired. 

At last came the time of his release, and he sat alone in 
the familiar room, a solitary candle buming upön the little 
centre table. 

With much delicacy of feeling, Jenny Rae had kindled a 
fire of wood upon the hearth, rightly conjecturing that for 
hours Lewis would be little inclined for rest. 

Everythiug was just as it had been left in the two rooms 
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added to the original Highland cottage for his mother*s 
accommodation when first she came to the " Land o' cakes; " 
there the little press bed that he had occupied as a boy, 
and there the door leading to the other room where his 
mother slept, and that now Jenny had prepared for him ; 
there, opposite to him, was the very low chair upon the 
hearth before which he had often thrown himself in his 
abandonment to the tumultuous passions of his boyhood, 
when she sat there to receive his contrition and promises of 
future amendment. Imagination recalled it all. 

He sat down upon the hearth, and his eye fell upon the 
empty chair on the other side of the fire-place. Imagina- 
tion filled it with the beloved form, and, sweeping o'er his 
mind, came the recoUection of her love, her prayers for him, 
her fond hopes, her holy teacliing — ^what had they all 
brought forth? 

In answer arose the reproachful remembrance of the un- 
holy passions of the past year, his bitter hatred and its 
impious fruits ; and his self-humiliation brought his soul to 
the very dust What if she had lived to see him the 
human wreck he was then ; to moum his faded youth, his 
broken career ! As though he would rush from himself, he 
cast himself upon the ground before that hallowed seat^ 
hiding his conscience-stricken face in the cushions. 

" Oh, mother, mother ! had you but lived, had there 
been your affection to cling to through weal and woe, I 
surely would have been a wiser and better man ! " 

Of all the cries that stricken hearts can utter there is 
none so plaintive in its misery as that one word — mother- 
less ! Hers the lips from whose utterance we first leamed 
the diflference between wrong and right; hers the love 
that first typified to us the surpassing tendemess of the 
Redeemer ; hers the encouragement that first rewarded our 
struggles for the right ; hers the faith that read our single- 
mindedness when all the world doubted it Earth has 
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many loves, but the sweetness, the strength, and the purity 
of a mother^s no after-afFection can ever know. 

** No other worship abides and endures, 
Faithful, imselfisli, and patient like yours ; 
None like a mother can charm away pain 
From the sick soul and the world-weary brain." 

Could Lewis's thoughts have shaped themselves in words 
they wouldhave been given in almost the literal expressions 
-of that sweetest of modem poems — 

** Backward, flow backward, O tide of the years, 
I am so weary of toil and of tears ; 
Toil without recompense, tears all in vain, 
Take them and give me my childhood again. 
I have grown weary of dust and decay, 
Weary of flinging ray soul wealth away, 
Weary of sowing that others may reap : 
Kock me to sleep, mother, rock me to slecp. 

"Tired of the hollow, the base, the untrue^ 
Mother, O mother, my heart calls for you ; 
Many a summer the grass has grown green, 
Blossomed and faded our faces between ; 
Ye^ with strong yeaming and passionate pain, 
Long I to-night for your presence again. 
Come from the silence, so long, and so deep. 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep." 

Yet it is infinite love that removes this treasure that we 
may leam to tum our hearts to the treasure-house above. 
Infinite mercy, also, for He alone knows what the mother 
lieart has been spared by death. 

The bittemess of his bereavement Lewis felt, but he saw 
neither the love nor the mercy. In that hour there was 
nothing but darkness about him, sin in the past, despair in 
the future. 

The autumn wind moaned round the house, the moon- 
light lay like a silver shroud on the mountain sides without; 
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the night wore on, midnight was approaching when Lewis^ 
arose from his crouching posture and threw more wood 
upon the fire. Then he took up the candle and prepared 
to inspect the few mementoes his mother had left behind 
her and Sandy had religiously preserved. They were all 
arranged on a little bookcase at the other end of the room ; 
he carried them to the table on the hearth, a dozen volumes 
or so, with a little writing-case and blotting boök. Lewis 
drew the two latter towards him. 

The remembrance of his mother^s broken youth was- 
before him — ^the remembrance of her betrayer^s fair words. 
and false heart, the coward whom the world would call his. 
father, but towards whose memory he cherished no duty 
nor aflfection, for whom there were only contempt and 
hatred in his heart. 

"And they flourish yet, mother, the descendants of your 
betrayer; they live in luxury and idleness, while I, the 
eldest bom, am an alien and a wanderer. Oh, mother, to se& 
your name cleared from the world's calumny, to see it 
unsullied as your life, pure as your heart — to hurl back con-^ 
tumely upon the heads of those who have dared to set me 
aside on account of his sin, this were sweet revenge indeed,. 
this a triumph worth Hving for. God grant it ! I would 
cringe, humble, lower myself to the very dust to bring such 
a possibility about 

In the writing-case was a desultory diaiy kept by his^ 
mother during the days of her maidenhood, and the early 
period of what she suppose(J to be her wifehood. The 
entries were made sometimes at great intervals, and often 
the dates even were not prefixed. It seemed to be only 
the natural overflow of her girHsh, exuberant spirits. 

Belinda Herbert was the daughter of a clergyman of the 
Church of England. Left orphaned at an early age by the 
death of both parents, she was adopted, or rather suffered ta 
exist, in the family of a wealthy uncle. But her perfect 
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health, her vivacious spirit and lively intelligence making 
her a favourite companion of her cousin, her uncle's only 
•child, a sickly girl of about her own years, her position 
became much improved by such distinction; and when 
physicians ordered change of air and scene as likely to be 
beneficial to the petted invalid, Nettie Lane refused to go 
abroad unless her cousin Belinda accompanied them. 

They travelled by easy stages through France and Switzer- 
land, and finally settled for the summer upon the shore of 
I.ake Geneva. It is here that Belinda Herbert commences 
her diary. 

** Nettie seems tired with her joumey, though we have only come 
from Les Rousses to-day, and tliat very slowly. I think we shall all 
be glad to be stationary for awhile ; although, if aunt Lane were less 
anxious about Nettie^ and asked her a little less often than a hundred 
times a day how she felt herself— whether that fly hurt her when it 
brushed her cheek with its wing, and whether, muffled up to her eyes, 
«he does not feel the air that enters through the interstices of the 
caniage windows likely to give her cold, and if uncle were not so 
disposed to haggle about the price of everything, we should have had 
A very pleasant little tour. One would think uncle Lane had at least 
half-a-dozen boys to profit by his wealth, rather than one sickly girl who 
may never live to inherit one penny. I believe Nettie is stronger than 
they all think her, and would do well enough if they did not coddle 
her so and persuade her into thinking herself ilL I had a thousand 
times rather be mysel^ vulgär though it is to possess such nide healtfa, 
to be able to take three miles* walk before breakfast, and to pull a pair 
of öars upon the breezy bosom of the lake^ even though my position be 
at the mercy of Nettie's weak affection, and a breath may make me 
nothing better than a hired menial, than Miss Nettie Lane^ petted, 
pamperedy the spoiled, useless darHng of two goosey parents." 

" We have rooms in the hotel here^ and our windows command a 
view of the blue waters of the lake, sparkling with the golden beams 
of the sun. The opposite shores of the lake slope gently upwards, and 
are covered with gentlemen*s seats. Behind these rise the glorions 
mountains, with the snow-crowned queen, Mont Blanc, toweringfar 
above them all. It is *a delightful scene ; the air is so pure and so fiesh 
that one can almost imagine oneself gifted with wings." 

"There are a great many English staying in the hotel, with a feir 
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«ample of the nationaKty of other countries too. We see very little 
company however, aunt, for Nettie*s sake, and uncle, for his dear 
pocket*s sake, not caring to «ee any one." 

"Nettie is picking up spirits and health wonderfidly ; she even took 
it into her head to tiy a sail on the lake this moming. We passed the 
young Englishman several times in his yacht ; he whom we have met 
once or twice in our promenades on Flain Falais. I believe Nettie 
imagines all his notice of our party is occasioned by her attractions." 

"We have changed our residence since I wrote that last entry. 
Uncle imagined living in the hotel too expensive for a long sojoum, so 
he has taken a little cottage on the other shore of the lake ; and we 
have exchanged our view of the snow capped Alpine range of mountains 
for the frowning Jura, behind whose dark ridge we see the sun set every 
evening. It is glorious weather, balmy and mild, and we revel in it" 

** He has found us out, has discovered our new habitation. Nettie, 
^ho, upon account of the system of petting that has surrounded her 
from her earliest infancy, never imagines any one can be more attractive 
than she, is fallen deeply in love, and she makes me her confidante. 
He is always upon the lake at sunset under our windows ; and some- 
times we are treated to a serenade. Of course all this could not occur 
without unde and aunt knowing of it ; but he has discovered that he 
is a wealthy young Englishman, travelling with a tutor ; and, on the 
whoH thinks it a fine thing for him to be attracted by our Nettie. I 
wish I could think so too, that is, that it is Nettie he admires ; but fifty 
little things tell me a different story. I wish it were possible to inform 
him of my position in this family, how I am only here upon sufferance^ 
little more than a maid to Nettie. He is very handsome^ tall, slender, 
dark-haired ; might pass for an Italian signor. And I ? how can I be 
indififerent to the first interest ever shown in me ? I am not, ålas ! The 
mere sight of his boat upon the lake causes my heart to throb almost 
audibly ; and I Uve in continual fear lest his evident preference should 
be discovered. Nettie and all of them look upon me as a thing of such 
small importance that they will not easily suspect him of possessing such 
bad taste." 

" How can I tell my diary calmly of what has happened ? Even now 
my pulses are beating wildly with fear and delight, and admiration of 
his daring. Mr. Vemon called upon my aunt this moming. They 
received him as though he bad been a prince. I fancied he looked a 
little disgusted by their toadyism, for there was a slight, never so sligh^ 
contemptuous curve of his upper lip at times, that I imagine could, if 
necessary, express infinite hauteur. I in my comer sat demure as a 
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mouse, laughing all the wlule in my sleeve. When he rose to go, aunt, 
Nettie, and my uncle, all shook hands with him, after which he delU 
berately walked över to my comer, and hdd out his hand to me. I am 
sure in that interview he had leamed what a wide gulf separated my 
position from Nettie's ; but he ignored it, and I had rather he had 
ignored me. His notice brought down a torrent of reproach upon me 
after his departure, as though it had been my fault, and I have beea 
ordered never to remain in the room when he calls again." 

" The visit has been repeated several times. Sometimes Mr. Vemon 
is accompanied by his tutor, Mr. Lennox. I do not like that man ; 
there is too much of my unde*s toadyism about him ; he has, too, a 
sinister cast of countenance, and I am sure could be very deceitfuL 
Mr. Vemon seems to trust him, and to defer a great deal to his opinion. 
It must be very difhcult for a man so situated amidst the sunshine oT 
fortune as is Mr. Vemon to penetrate the motives of people who sur- 
Tound him ; to him they are all plausibility, and apparent sincerity. 
To me it is easier to read them aright, for there is nothing to be gained 
or löst by wearing their masks in my presence. Unde and aunt Lane 
are beginning to congratulate themselves and Nettie^ and to speak and 
think of her as mistress of Kedesdale, which is the name of Mr. 
Vemon's estate in the North of England. I wonder whether they ever 
heard that disagreeable old proverb about there being many slips 
between the cup and the lip. But, however, I leave them a &ir field, 
for as soon as Mr. Vemon enters I take up my work and withdraw." 

**0h, if aunt Lane knew what I have to chronide now, what would 
she say ? What would she do? How can I write it, how compel my 
pen to even a few minutes' calmness, when my hands are shaking, and 
every nerve trembling with altemate rapture and fear? It is I whom 
he loves — I only — loved at last with such wild, passionate fervour and 
devotion as compensates for all the neglect and contumdy I have bome 
so long. But I cannot write of it — the most thrilling words seem too 
cold to express the emotions that are buming in my heart ; let me 
simply State how it all happened. Nettie is a very late riser, so are my 
imde and aunt, and it has been my habit to take long solitary rambles 
över the vine-covered hills before our ten o*dock breakfast. Mr. 
Vemon found this out, and, as he tells me, resolved to avail himself of 
the knowledge, as he was not permitted to see me in the presence of 
my natural protectors. This moming I met him, and he told me what 
had caused him to seek me, that he loved me with all his heart and 
soul, and that he desired to win my consent to become his wife. There 
was only one reply I could make, for love has been too scantily doled 
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out to me in my short existence for me to have remained indifferent to 
him. He asked permission to speak to my uncle. Ålas t if he were 
to act in tfaat straightforward manner it would procure ovir separation. 
I know unde and aunt Lane too well to imagine tbat for an instant 
they would overlook my having, as they would suppose, supplanted 
Nettie. I enlightened him (Reuben, as he says I must call him) a 
little as to my life with them, for now he has a right to know, and his 
noble indignation at such cruelty towards an orphan has made me 
respect him as much as I love him. We were obliged to part then, that 
I might not incur displeasure by being behind the breakfast hour, but I 
have promised to meet him at the same time and place to-morrow. It 
must be the last secret meeting, for I cannot endure deception, even 
though in this case there is so much to justify it Ah, how happy I 
am ! Will ihe old days of monotony and weary endurance ever 
retum ? " 

What foUowed was all familiar enough to Lewis in the 
memory of his own fiery love ; it was the same story över 
again, having his father and mother for actors instead of 
himself and Mabel. Only here Reuben Vemon was his 
own master, and he ignored entirely the remembrance of 
the match made for him years ago by his parents ; he had 
been betrothed from his boyhood, but now he asserted his 
right to think and choose for himself. Lewis read all this 
with thrilling interest and breathless attention ; how Belinda 
Herbert was persuaded by her lover^s passionate eloquence 
to fly witli him ; how they were married in a little Swiss 
Protestant church on the mountains, the preliminaries all 
being arranged by Albert Lennox. In bne place she 
writes — 

*' 1 cannot bear to think how much rests upon the fidelity of that 
man, and expressed my doubts conceming him to Reuben. 'Non« 
sense, my love,' he replied, 'he is most faithful, I assure you. My 
parents have known him from boyhood, and have the most perfect con- 
fidence in his faithfulness and attachment to onr family, else would he 
not be with me.'" 

From Switzerland they proceed to Scotland; and here 
we may take up the thread of the diary again. 
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** We arrived here to-day at what is to be our home for a few months. 
Reuben is afraid to introduce me too suddenly to his parents at Redes- 
dale^ and says he must leave me for awhile and go first to prepare the 
way. I am selfish, I know, but to me his temporary absence seems a 
greater evil than delay in my being recognised as his wife. He lias, I 
am afraid, disappointed some of his parents* pet schemes for his settle- 
ment, and seems very anxious they should first hear of our maniage 
from himself. For this reason we are known here by my maiden name, 
and pass for a Mr. and Mrs. Herbert. Our home, though a very hum- 
ble one, is beautifully situated. Reuben sent Mr. Lennox forwards» 
while we still lingered in Switzerland, to prepare it in as secluded a 
part of the country as possible. He found a shepherd^s cottage, to 
which a couple of rooms had been built by a gentleman, who had 
rented them at certain seasons of the year for a residence when he came 
to fish in the Highlands. He is dead, and the rooms at our disposaL 

** We are very happy here ; the days pass, I scarcely know how, in 
sunny idleness. The Raes, who inhabit the original part of the cot- 
tage, are verydecent people, and wait upon us most assiduously. Mar- 
got Rae has a young family, but the children do not annoy us in the 
least, beyond staring at me when I pass them as they roll aboat the 
doorstep. They look upon me with as much awe and wonder as they 
would upon a paroquet flying amongst the sober-hued birds in their 
woods. Those woods tliat rise on the other side of the lake are most 
glorious. Reuben and I picnic there sometimes ; and then, as we sit 
under the shade of tlie trees, he reads to me afterwards, or delights 
me by reproducing some of the motley stores of his mind — wild 
German legends, poetry, philosophy, and the romance of history 
in abundance. He has a brilliant fancy and marvellous powers 
of reproduction tliat fill me with unwearied delight. If anything 
can exceed our pleasure in the woods, it is our lingering upon the 
lake in flie purple sunsets and golden noons. Reuben is very fond of 
the water, and he has sent for from Glasgow a fairy barque, wbich I 
have christened the 'Lady of the Lake.' He says I must learn touse 
tlie öars that I may not miss these excursions when he is away ; hut I 
•do not care to forecaste that time in any shape or fashion." 

There follow détails of these excursions told in simple 
language, with a ripple of heart happiness through all; 
Lewis read them with a glowing cheek. It was härd to 
read all this, to read the daily chronicle of that love which 
seemed to sUrround his mother as a golden glory, and 
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believe that his father could have been false to the veiy 
heart's core, that when he called her so fondly " My wife " 
Jie knew she had no more claim to the title than had 
Margot Rae. 

Could it have been that he was as much deceived as she, 
that Albert Lennox had played a double part towards them 
both ? — that his zeal for the family caused him to uphold the 
match Reuben*s parents intended for him ? — to look upon 
this frenzy of love as a bo3dsh passion, and to treat it as 
such 1 If so, judging his father by himself, Lewis thought 
Albert Lennox little knew Reuben Vernon. Lewis would 
^ve much to believe this of his father, to know for certain 
that he had been honest in intent, and he read on breath- 
lessly to the ei:id of that chronicle of happiness. Then 
•came a few burred and blotted pages ; she was alone in her 
Highland home ; he had received letters from Redesdale 
that determined him to proceed thither at once,' and lose 
no further time in proclaiming their marriage. It was three 
months since they left Geneva, three sunny months of per- 
fect happiness, that shone with golden lustre in contradis- 
tinction to all the grey months and years of her former 
monotonous existence. A week passes away, then the 
entries grow sådder and shorter still, and this is the burden 
of them all : — 

" No letter, not one word to show that I am still first in his thoughts, 
and he promised to write every mail ! Can he have amved safely ? 
What can have happened ? " 

She never doubts him for one instant ; the burden of all 
her speculations is, "What can have happened?" Her 
anxiety becomes terror, and terror certainty, and then, after 
a long, long interval there is an explanation : — 

•* Let me write it now if I can. I have been yery, very ill, and my 
hand shakes with weakness, but the truth has sunk slowly and surely 
in my lieart and has taken root there — ^he is false to honour and to me. 
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I must write this record, över which the pen falters, as a companioa 
picture to the former one. Oh, my löst love ! had it yet been left me 
to believe in your integrity, your faith, I could, I think, have borne all 
else ; your love, without those qualities, was a curse rather than a bless- 
ing. But let me teU how this knowledge arrived. Shortly after I put 
by my pen last, sitting by the window of my little sitting-room, I saw 
the figure of a man ascending the slope towards the cottage. Myheart 
gave a wild bound, for even at that distance I could distinguish that his 
dress was far above the grade of Duncan Rae and the few men of his 
class who enter his roof. It could be only one person, for this place is 
so secluded that it is very rarely even a tourist is seen on these rnoun* 
tains ; I threw a scarf över my head and walked forth in trembling joy 
to meet him. A bitter disappointment awaited me : it was only Albert 
Lennox. But my spirits rose again when I remembered that he at least 
could give me the news of my husband that I was dying for. I 
scarcely retumed his distant greetings ere I put the tremulous query as 
to whether my husband were well. 

" *Mr. Reuben Vemon is in perfect health, madam.' 

** * Have you come from Redesdale ? * 

***Ihave.' 

** * And you bring me news ? ' 

•* *I do ; but permit me to lead you back to the house before com- 
municating it.' 

**I do not know how I bore his stately courtesy, it cut like steel 
through my quivering flesh ; suspense was agony. At last we were 
seated within my private sitting-room, then I asked — 

'* *,When does Mr. Vemon retum here ? * 

'* ' He has sent me to see that evety provision is made for your future 
comfort, that every desire you may possess is gratified.' 

"I cannot continue to tell the frightful tale in his studied, icy words ; 
let me tell it rather as it burst upon my brain, like a stunning blow from 
a cannon ball — I am not his wifi! That thought was enough for me 
for weeks and mönths, it repeated itself över and över again through 
uadness and delirium in letters of fire. It is only now, since reason 
has regained her throne^ that the explanation then given came back to 
me. That marriage in Switzerland was a mock one ! I remember 
calling out to him, that man who told me all this with a placid smile 
upon his lips, in agonised, beseeching tones : " But he^ Reuben Vemon, 
was deceived as well as myself ; tell me that he never intended to bring 
me thus to sh^une and »misery ; he loved me^ oh I he loved me ! He 
loved me with most honourable professions.' 
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* Judge, then, what were his intentions,' he replied, with a fiendish 
smile upon his thin lips, mocking the tenacity with which I clung to 
that bdief in his truth. * He is abroad now with the bride his parents 
have chosen for him. They were married a week ago, and in another 
month will retum to Redesdale in triumph.* 

"From that time almost to the period at which I am writing therc 
has been a blank in my mind. Margot Rae told me that hearing a 
piercing shriek she entered the room and found me lying insensible at 
his feet. I have been very ill since ; it was late in the year when that 
happened, and now the buds of spring are opening on the trees. Only 
one thought, one anticipation, makes this renewed life bearable to me, 
the knowledge that were I to die my child would be left to the mercy 
of strangers ; a poor, nameless, hopeless orphan. For its sake I pray 
•God prolong the burden of Ufe. It is but too tme that I am aban* 
doned. In cruel confirmation of his words Albert Lennox sent me a 
newspaper containing the report of the 'marriage in high life,' and 
shortly aSter a letter in which he said a handsome allowance would be 
made to me, that I might procure every comfort, either in my present 
home or wherever I should seek a new domicile. I will not draw one 
penny of that money ! I will slave my fingers to the bone rather. My 
wants are very few here^ and Duncan Rae has promised to procure me 
a ready sale for all the fine embroidery I can sew. My early experience 
made me industrious and expert with my needle^ and I will make 
myself independent at least of his charity." 

There is another short entry after his birth that Lewis 
read with tears roUing down his cheeks. And then the 
"diary concludes a year låter with this : — 

" In all probability this diary will fall into the hands of my son 

after he is grown up, and I have been long sleeping in my grave. God 

grant that he may be such a man, true, noble, and honourable as his 

jnother's prayers would make him if she lived, as she will endeavour to 

make him while she is spared. To him she bequeaths a deed she 

cannot accomplish for herself, which is to prove the truth or the false- 

hood of the words of Albert Lennox. She never believed him in any 

• of his transactions, and knew that if it suited his purpose he would 

deceive those who most perfectly trusted in him. The marriage might 

have been false, or he might only have declared it to be so to the 

.parents of Reuben Vemon and to the heir of Redesdale himself. 

Any way, my son, on you devolves this sacred duty, to follow up the 
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doubt that rests in your mother's mind, and either prove to your owit 
satisfaction that she was betrayed and deceived or clear her name 
before the world." 

" Ay ! mother, that will I," said Lewis, audibly, as he 
laid the sacred- sheets aside and tossed back his heavy- 
feUing hair. 

This mere doubt glanced through his soul like a piercing 
ray of light, and caused his breast to glow with hope. On 
a separate sheet she had left minutely detailed all the events 
she could remember connected with the secret marriage,. 
the name of the mountain pastor who had performed the 
ceremony, of the witnesses to it, with every particular she 
had thought could aid him in any way, This diary had 
been left with Margot Rae to be given to Lewis, should he 
ever retum in his manhood to that Highland cottage, as- 
Mrs. Herbert felt certain he would do ; and Margot, when 
near to death, had given it to Sandy with the same direc- 
tions. It came to Lewis as a message from the tomb, and 
he considered its injunctions entailed upon him a mission 
as holy as though she had audibly spöken to him from the 
silent land. He closed the writing-case with its holy 
record of the dead, and drew to him the books that had 
been the companions of his mother's solitude. 

The first six volumes he opened were but lesson-books 
his mother had purchased out of her scanty eamings for 
him ; the others, stray volumes of poetry containing her 
name, or the name she had believed hers then, in her hus- 
bandas handwriting, "To my dear wife, Belinda Vemon, 
from her loving husband." 

Suddenly a light broke över Lewis*s face, a crimson spöt 
glowed on either cheek. He had heard of the laxity of 
the marriage law in Scotland ; was there not sufficient över 
and över again here to make their union legall Reuben 
Vemon had always upon a hundred occasions acknow- 
ledged Belinda as his wife ; he had never seemed to con- 
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sider that there was any necessity for disguise. True, all 
those were dead who had seen and heard this; but here 
was writing, writing that there would surely be no difficulty 
in proving to have been Reuben Vernon*s. Even if the 
ceremony in that little Swiss chapel should prove to be null, 
his mother^s wish might yet be accomplished, and her name 
freed from the cruel stain that had darkened it so long, and 
he acknowledged as his father^s lawful son and heir. 

He tossed back the hair from his burning brow. At last 
the stain was wiped away ; at last he could walk in equality 
with his fellow-men, give them back scom for scom, con- 
tmnely for contumely. 

" They will not dåre to throw them at me now ! " he 
laughed, wildly, a laugh that sounded strangely shrill even 
above the moaning cadences of the winds. " I am Lewis 
Vemon, it is a goodly name, an honourable name; and 
moreover I am heir of Redesdale. Men with whom a fair 
name is nothing will respect that, will swallow that gilded 
pill, and fall down before the golden calf. They despised 
me as MabeFs suitor, they will welcome me now." 

He knew that this discovery would take from Reuben 
his birthright, would dash the cup of happiness from 
Agnes*s young lips ; and yet, and yet — ^loth am I to confess 
it of Lewis — there was nothing but a fierce, unholy joy in 
his breast. He had been tried much, perhaps it was but 
human for him to triumph now ; but mere human passions 
are at no time admirable. 

There had been extenuating circumstances in the elder 
Reuben Vemon's actions that neither Lewis nor his mother 
was aware of. He had trusted the preparation and conduct 
of the Swiss marriage to Albert Lennox in all good faith, 
believing himself that it was as genuine as it could be. 
For the honour of the family he served, whom Lennox be- 
lieved his pupil was disgracing by this marriage, he pro- 
cured some one to personate the pastor, whom neither he 
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nor any one present knew by sight When Reuben, leaving 
his wife in Scotland, proceeded to Redesdale, called there 
by his parents' desire and determination that his compact 
with his betrothed should at once be fulfilled, he confessed 
the insuperable bar to his compliance, and brought down 
upon himself a storm of anger and reproach by the declara- 
tion of his marriage. Then Lennox came forward to ap- 
pease the storm, told his part in the transaction, and proved 
the marriage with Belinda Herbert a mere form. Then 
Reuben swore he would never forgive him his double-deal- 
ing, and that he would make restitution to the girl he had 
wronged, that she, and none other, should become his wife. 
He could not, however, leave Redesdale instantly, to put 
that determination into execution, and in the meantime his 
father and mother's arguments wrought upon him so subtly 
that he was persuaded into compliance with their wishes. 
We have already seen him to be possessed of warm and 
strong feelings ; he was deeply attached to his mother, she 
was afflicted with an illness that might at the shortest 
notice carry her ofF to her grave, he could not resist her 
solemn entreaties even though his compliance completed 
his own wretchedness. He wedded his betrothed and went 
with her abroad, but was summoned back suddenly to at- 
tend his father*s death-bed. His mother did not survive 
him, and Reuben found himself master of Redesdale. As 
Mrs. Rose told little Grace Kendal, he was kind to his wife, 
but he never loved her. She died in one short year after 
her marriage. Though Reuben had not corresponded with 
Belinda Herbert, and had held no communication with her 
save indirectly at first, through Lennox, since he had dis- 
covered the illegality of their marriage and the great wrong 
he had unwittingly done her, he knew of the birth of their 
son, and that she was still living in that Highland cottage. 

His first act when coming into possession of his inherit- 
ance was to dissolve all connection between himself and 
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Lennox. Now a widower, he resolved at once to seek tfie 
love his heart had never for one instant wavered in its 
allegiance to, to many her, and when fit time had elapsed 
since his iSrst wife*s death to bring her to Redesdale. But 
upon the eve of starting for Scotland he met with an acci- 
dent that in a short time terminated fatally. 

He sent then for his brother Richard, who had heard 
part of the story from Lennox, and believed the worst of 
Reuben, and confided to him his wishes conceming the 
child of Belinda Herbert. He attempted no extenuation of 
himself, knowing Richard's rigid ideas upon the subject, 
and died without his brother knowing that he had been 
much more sinned against than sinning. It came like so 
much knowledge does in this world, when it was too late to 
make reparation. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

*'the gates o' pearl." 

The visit to HoUy Mount was postponed a week or two by 
Reuben Vernon, in order that he might see the new cottages 
about to be erected down upon the beach fairly begun. 
Agnes and Mabel were as anxious and interested in the 
matter as he was. It would curtail their stay at Holly 
Mount, for the end of October must see Reuben and 
Nessie again in Rome, a little self-denial that was rather 
disappointing. But there had been one delay after another, 
and the foundation-stone, which was to have been laid in 
July, was not put down until the middle of September. 

Reuben was much stronger and better in heaith, but 
strangers were still struck by the ethereal beauty of his face 
as by something unearthly. The long golden summer days 
were passed veiy happily at Redesdale ; Nessie and Mabel 
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were much interested in many of the village folk, but 
especially in the families of Ralph Millar and Edie Scott- 
In the latter was another little Jessie, now the pride of her 
father^s heart; and GracQ Millar had a bonnie boy, to 
whom, at his baptism, Reuben and Nessie were sponsors, 
and gave the name of Rupert Through the long summer 
evenings the three, Nessie, Mabel and Reuben, lingered 
upon the terrace, outside the windows of the green drawing- 
room, watching the breaking of the waves against the cliffs, 
and dreaming aloud their fair visions for the future. 

Mabel entered imselfishly into all their plans, only she 
made none for herself. When she looked most pensively 
out to sea, unobserved by Reuben and Nessie in their true 
and perfect happiness in each other, her thoughts would fly 
to Lewis^ an exile still from home and love, outcast by his 
unhappy fäte, and a long-drawn sigh would tell how deeply 
she S3rmpathised with him. 

Reuben was teazing Nessie to resumé her neglected pen 
and write down some of the creations of their idle hours 
abroad; then he would reläte, for MabeFs benefit, some of 
their fanciful dreams, and, gliding from the ideal to the real, 
he would enter upon one of his own pet theories for the 
weal of future generations, carried away by his own 
eamestness into such pathetic eloquence that he would 
bring tears to the eyes of his listeners; and Agnes would 
wish for an inspired pen that she might immortalise those 
noble sentiments. 

Oh, those halqron days ! how long and how acutely did 
their memory linger in the hearts and minds of Nessie and 
MabeL 

As it approaches the conclusion of my story my pen 
lingers with fond reluctance över these happy summer days 
at Redesdale ; upon Reuben in his glorious manhood, upon 
Nessie in her happy wifehood, upon Mabel in her imselfish 
enjoyment. Ah, me ! was there no presentiment in their 
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young hearts to tell of the dcsolation so soon to follow ? — no 
shadow of the future to dim the brightness of the present ? 

There are some hearts that, like the fragile mimosa, 
shrink at the hoof-beats of fäte ; others are conscious only 
of an increased lightness of spirit ; of the latter class wäs 
Reuben. Never had he appeared so radiantly and so 
perfectly happy. His step was gaining its buoyancy, his- 
voice its old meny ring, his face wore a brightness thät 
made one think of the serenity of an angeFs. Agnes- 
watched him with a satisfaction that was intense, until she 
remembered all that had been said to her by Reuben and 
by others, of the uncertainty of his tenure of this frail 
existence, and trembled. The last day of their stay at 
Redesdale arrived. The foundation-stone of the new cot- 
tages had been laid by Reuben in the moming; he was 
fatigued by his exertions in the hot September sun, and 
rested upon the couch in the green drawing-room, with the 
cool sea breeze coming in through the half-open window. 
Agnes and Mabel declared that they must walk down to the 
mill and take leave of Grace Millar and her bonnie boy. 

" Do you mind being left alone, Reuben 1 *' asked Agnes, 
half regretfully, tuming back to his side. 

*'I will endure my own sweet company for awhile," he 
said, laughingly, as he waved them away. 

Agnes tumed at the door, smiling at herself at her fooHsh 
desire for one more glimpse of that golden head pillowed 
on the crimson cushions. He gave back an answering 
smile, a smile she never forgot, that she had bitter cause to 
remember ; it was the last she saw upon his face until the 
brightness of the silent land lay there. 

They had been gone barely twenty minutes when the 
butler entered. 

"A gentleman wishes to see you, sir, upon important. 
business, he says." 

Reuben raised himself upon his elbow. 
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" Has he sent no name, no card 1 " 

" No, sir." 

" Show him up into the library ; I wiU come." 

But the servant was forestalled. A tall, slight figure 
pushed past him into the room. 

Reuben sprang from the couch, a frown of displeasure 
darkening his brow, quickly superseded, however, by an ex- 
pression of delight. 

" Signor Luigi at last ! " he said, as he advanced with 
outstretched hand. 

Oncc more the brothers stood face to face. Lewis's 
dress was soiled and travel-stained, his black hair dis- 
hevelled, his features haggard, his eyes glearaing wildly, 
his lips set with a cruel, fierce determination. 

Reuben looked the very antipodes of his elder brother ; 
his light summer clothing, his spotless linen, his fresh, 
bright face, the sunshine gleaming through that aureole of 
golden hair, his eager smile and outstretched hand which 
Lewis disdained. 

He had come to Redesdale post haste from Switzerland, 
in all speed to fulfil his mother's last command as he sup- 
posed, though, had not personal feelings had the greater 
share in his breast, he wotdd not have come to Redesdale to 
deliver in person the ill-fated message. He had been most 
successful in his errand; he had discovered and become 
possessed of indubitable proof of the validity of the mar- 
riage that had taken place between Reuben Vemon and 
Belinda Herbert. Lennox had intended to impose upon 
his pupil and had been imposed upon himself, for the agent 
employed had pocketed the bribe, told Lennox he had pro- 
cured a mock pastor, instead of which, it being much easier 
to himself, he had allowed the true clergyman to perfonn 
the ceremony, as he was personally unknown to Lennox. 

Lewis had a copy of the certificate, the attestation of 
witnesses, etc. 
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Had his father only disbelieved Lennox from the time 
when he discovered his first deception, and made inquiries 
for himself, he might have obtained these proofs even more 
readily than Lewis had done. 

" I want not your friendship, Reuben Vemon ; I have 
come only to claim my rights at your hands." 

" Your rights ! " exclaimed Reuben, inexpressibly pained. 
by the tones and bearing of Lewis. ** What is there that you 
can claim from me as such that I have withheld 1 " 

Then Lewis hesitated for an instant ; he had generous- 
impulses beneath the weeds of jealousy and dislike he had 
allowed to grow and choke them m his hearL The power 
was now entirely his to hurl his brother from his high posi- 
tion as master of Redesdale, to make him the nameless, 
homeless wanderer that he himself had been ; but some- 
tightness in his throat prevented him from using it 

" Lewis," said Reuben, gently, " I have always thought 
of you as a brother ; we have longed to welcome you here,. 
to our home, as such. Whatever the mysterious reason for 
your quitting Holly Mount may have been, it has never 
interfered with our aflfection. Will you not retum to us, to- 
Mabel, as the Lewis of old 1 Let us hope that time has. 
softened my uncle^s resentment" 

Lewis closed his eyes for an instant; it was not his. 
mother^s image that rose before him then, not the memory 
of her solemn legacy, but Reuben as he had been in his 
boyhood and youth — ^always his superior. The emotions: 
that filled his breast were the demoniacal ones that had 
devised the tortures of Prometheus. Then he ex- 
claimed — 

'^ You dåre to mention MabeFs name to me, to tortm-e 
me by reminding me of my deprivation, you who from your 
babyhood have usurped my rights, made me the beggar, the 
despised outcast from all natural affection that I have 
become ! I hated you from the first, with good reason. 
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apparendy, and I hate you now, notwithstanding the de of 
brotherhood that exists between us." 

Reuben was moved at last, terribly, fearfuUy excited ; the 
word " brother " alone escaped his palc, parted lips. 

" Yes, brother ! " exclaimed mad, wretched Lewis. "So 
my uncle has kept you in ignorance of this lest you might 
be tempted to pity me." 

In hurried, passionate language he told the whole story, 
concluding with the indisputable proof he had just received 
of the legality of his mother^s marriage, making Reuben the 
nameless creature he had been but a few weeks ago. 

Reuben sank down upon the couch, only one groan of 
agony, one feeble ejaculation escaping him. 

Lewis saw not, heard not, knew not that he was preparing 
for himself a lifetime of remorse and horror, that he was 
killing his own brother by stabs more fatal than though 
dealt by the dagger's point ; the opening of the door behind 
him, the entrance of Agnes and Mabel, only interrupted his 
fervid eloquence. 

The very fcict of Lewis being there made it patent that 
5ome unusual excitement was going forward. Agnes's first 
thought was for her husband, because of that continual 
dread at her heart that made her loth ever to lose sight of 
him. 

Seeing him sit motionless there, his white handkerchief 
pressed to his mouth, his face as colourless as the cambric, 
^e sprang to his side. 

He passed his disengaged arm round her neck, and drew 
her towards him with the last remnant of his feeble 
strength. 

"Nessie, my darling, tell me this is some terrible dream. 
It cannot, cannot be true what he says." 

He sank back, spent with the effort to speak so much, 
the blood-stained handkerchief falling from his lips, a daik 
crimson stream, his very life's blood, issuing from his mouth. 
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Mabel shrieted — 

" Oh, Lewis, you have killed him ! " 

Lewis Vemon fled from the room, and Mabel, not know- 
ing what else to do, rang the bell that assistance might be 
procured, and terror and excitement quickly prevailed 
throughout the mansion. A telegram was sent to HoUy 
Mount and to Dr. Phipps, but both sisters knew that the 
village doctor in Redesdale conld do as much as he, and 
that no human aid was of any avail. 

Before evening a piteous wail spread through the village ; 
tlie life of the young master they idolised was trembling 
upon the verge of eternity. 

The sea broke with a moaning sound upon the cliflfs 
under the windows of the room where Reuben lay, for they 
dared not move him from the couch in the green drawing- 
room. The young wife heard it in her misery, and to the 
end of her life the sound of those restless waves was 
fraught with the keenest agony. 

Noiseless footfalls stole through the mansion, lights 
gleamed hither and thither, but the silent watcher without 
saw dnly the steady illumination in those two tall windows 
that opened on to the terrace garden. 

Behind those white blinds Agnes sat watching the faint, 
fitful breathing of her husband, and the pallid hue of his 
marble features, upon which the hand of death was but too 
evident Her hat and shawl lay upon the ground at her 
feet, just where she had thrown them on her first alarm 
when she rushed to his side. So suddenly had this blow 
come at last that she saw, heard, thought ofnothing but 
that still yet breathing form that lay before her. Mabel 
and Mrs. Rose*s voices sounded as those of strangers in a 
dream ; she heard them, but scarcely took in the meaning 
of their words ; while their tears fell fast and thick, her 
éyes were dry, and her face colourless as Reuben*s The 
doctor had come and gone ; he could do nothing, and his 
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presence was only a restraint It was a question not of 
days, but of hours — almost of minutes. And that morning 
he, Reuben Vemon, had entered that room, the hue of 
retuming health upon his cheek, the radiant light of love 
and happiness in his eyes ; he had walked abroad througb 
his wide domain, receiving from all sides the homage of the 
grateful hearts his goodness had won. Never again would 
he go forth except to that last narrow home, there to rest 
until the last day when he, and such as he, shall receive the 
glorious guerdon of their life labours/ Never again would 
his light step cross the threshold, his ringing laugh make 
music through the rooms of the ancient mansion, nor his 
love gladden the life of Agnes. She might hear 

" His voice in nature*s music ; " 

she might feel him to be 

** A portion of the loveliness 
"Which once he made more lovely ; ** 

but never more would he share her daily pleasures, her 
hourly duties ; their lives were broken here, thank God, 
only for a more perfect reunion above. 

The morning saw him all this; the evening found him 
with name, possessions, almost life itself taken away. 

Mabel alone thought of the wretched author of all this 
misery ; she knew, as by some subtle instinct, that. he was 
outside, not daring to leave Redesdale until the fiat of life 
or death had gone forth ; and as midnight approached she 
threw Nessie's shawl around her and stepped forth on to- 
the terrace garden. 

" Lewis 1 " she called, softly, "Lewis ! " 

He sprang över the parapet and lay cowering at her 
feet. 

"Mabel, dåre you touch me, speak to me after this? 
Oh, tell me you bring me comfort, that my mad words have 
not slain him, that he will recover ! " 
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" He will never be better in this world, Lewis. Did yow 
not know, what we have all known so long, that one more 
attack like this would be fatal, that all the physicians in 
England could not save him i ** 

"Then I am his murderer!" cried the wretched ma» at 
her feet, "the slayer of my own brother, a maddened, 
cursed fratricide. Why don*t you shrink from me — why 
don*t you draw your garments from my unholy touch 1 " 

Instead of which Mabel drew nearer to the broken- 
spirited penitent, and laid her little hand upon his head ; 
it rested there like a beneficent snow-flake in the moon- 
light 

" Lewis, we have known this so long, we have felt how 
uncertain was his stay with os, and we are sure that our 
loss, keen as it will be, is his gain. Heaven seemed always 
to have greater claim than earth upon Reuben — God 
is taking him Aome. We shall miss him sadly, sadly — but, 
oh, our suffering will be as nothing to yours. God pity 
you. God soften it, for no human heart or mind can 
measure its bittemess, I am very, very sorry for you ; 
I will do anything that lies in my power . to heal the 
wound." 

Mabel's speech was neither leamed nor wise, but it was 
full of those two virtues essentially womanly, love and pity. 
Lewis's self-control was swept away, all the hardness that 
had gathered round his heart in the late years melted 
before her words ; his enemy, lying before^ him despoiled of 
name, wealth, all he had envied him the^ possession of, and 
almost of life itself into the bargain, drew the rankling 
dart from his breast ; he would willingly have laid down his 
own life, could he have given it in exchange for his, to undo 
the work of that day. But life is a Divine gift, it cannot be 
taken up or laid down at will ; he had acted with passion, 
pride, and prejudice^ unsofrened by one appeal for human 
or Divine guidance; he had given a loose rein to those 
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unrestrained desires that had obtained such strong dominion 
över him, and he must even bear the cross his rude hands 
had fashioned. What matter if its splinters tore his flesh, 
if the blood fell from the wounds ; what matter if he bore 
it with bleeding feet and aching limbs, so that his pathway 
was to Calvary? He had sinned, blindly, wilfuUy, closing 
his eyes to every consequence, but he was humbled at last; 
he sobbed aloud as he lay at Mabefs feet, and the tears fell 
down like rain upon the hands that clasped his. 

Thus he told her all, made free and full confession of all 
the unholy passions he had cherisbed in his breast—^his 
hatred, his jealousy of Reuben, his härd, sinful thoughts 
against every one, and his doubt of the mercy and truth of 
his mother^s God. And he told her the secret that bad 
crushed Reuben ; the facts conceming his early history that 
had reached him through Miss Lotty, and from Mr. and 
Mrs. Vemon when in Italy, the confirmation and enlaiige- 
ment of them in his mother's diary, and the proofs since 
coUected that indubitably established hisbirthright 

" Now that you know all," he concluded, " oh, tell me, 
Mabel, is there, can there be hope for such a sinner as 
lamr 

Then Mabel spöke, in tones that seemed to come from a 
distance ; her face was blanched to a deadly whiteness, her 
heart was beating ahnost audibly, so deeply had these 
unsuspected revelations moved her. 

" When sin first entered into the world God pronoimced 
its condemnation, and ever since then it has entailed its 
own punishment; we cannot commit sin aind be happy. 
God^s laws never vary, and that misexy foUows wrong doing 
is as certain as that winter foUowa sumnner, Whatever you 
may have thought, whatever you may havefelt in your blind 
folly, Lewis, God still remains the same, mercifiil, just and 
holy. He. knows how you have sinned, how you have 
suffered, and it is to such as you He says, * The sacrifices 
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of God are a broken spirit ; a Inröken and a contrite heart, 
O God, Thou wilt not de^se/ 'Put away the evil of 
your doings from before mine eyea; cease to do evil; 
leam to do well ; though your sina be as scarlet they shall 
be white as snow ; thot^h they be red like crimson 
they «hall be as wool.' If ye be willing and obedient, 
oh, Lewis, Lewis, retum to God, acknowledge Him in 
all your ways, and let Him diredt yOur paths ; you cannot 
be happy away from Him." 

Lewis sobbed in silence; at that instant he felt himself 
shom of all his old pride and self-dependence, trembling, 
helpless as a little child in the presence of its Maker. He 
had wandered far astray, but his mpther^s prayers were 
heard at last ; all her renoembered teaching came back to 
him, all her lessons of tmth and holiness, with the clear 
faith they had once kindled» but that worldly cares and 
worldly sophistries had veiled, not destroyed. Bread cast 
upon the waters> indeed, retuming after many days. 

Beyond the all-important power of their conversation, to 
Lewis and Mabel that interview was fraught with double 
solemnity from the circumstances that led to it and the 
scene that surrounded them. On one &ide the moon- 
crested waves with their silvered summits and dark cavems, 
the never-ceasing roar with which they broke on the clifiis, 
the wail of the winds round the battlements and towers of 
the mansion, the ängel Death hovering so near that they 
almost heard the fiutter of its wings above their heads. 
The sun had set with lurid glory; thunder and lightning 
without rain had relieved the air of its sultriness^ and a 
wind had arisen after the play of the electricity. Behind 
the golden gleam of the blinds on the other side of them 
their brother Reuben was sinking into the sleep that knows 
no awakening on this side of etemity, his bright head • 
pillowed upon his young wife's bosom. 

Death was not terrible ia Reuben ; it was as though aome 
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beneficent ängel were closing his eyes from the glare and 
noise of the world, and there was such peaceful serenity 
upon his marble features, such rådiance upon his brow : he 
was entering upon glory, not losing it. Nessie's face almost 
shared the sublimity of his. The hands of the clock upon 
the mantel pointed to the hour of midnight, when Reuben's 
eyes slowly unclosed. 

" Nessie, darling, hark ! it is — ängel music.** 

Agnes, whose cheek rested upon his brow, heard far-off 
strains of heavenly melody, like no earthly sound, that 
seemed to fill the room^ and spirit forms floated in a golden 
haze beyond. It might be that the nerves of her brain 
were strung to such delicate tension that the spirit world 
was open to their vision; or that they who had been so 
united in life were permitted to take one step, hand-in-hand, 
into the beyond, for Nessie's soul seemed to go forth with 
his. 

" They are waiting for me," cried Reuben, rapturously. 
" DarUng wife, don't grieve. I have löst an earthly inheri- 
tance to gain a heavenly. Better so — they lift my soul 
from earth — ^Jesus beckons. Nessie, darling, it is not for 
long." 

A tremor ran through him from head to foot Mrs. Rose, 
who watched through her teaxs, saw the seraphic light £Eide 
from both young faces at once, saw Reuben fall back upon 
the pillows, the pallid hue of death upon his features, saw 
Agnes droop fainting upon the faithful bosom whose fond 
heart had ceased to beat. 

Mabel and Lewis still stood together upon the terrace 
garden without 

Lewis knew that though he might never cease to féd the 
brand of Cain upon his brow, that though he might go 
forth as to an exile as hopeless almost as the last, as long as 
he lived one true bosom would always glow at th& mention. 
of his name, one loving heart would always glory in his 
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struggles for the right and fofr reconciliatiön \Hth his 
offended Maker. He had confidedto Mabel his mothei^s 
diary, with the cerdficate and attestations of her marriage 
collected in Switzerland, with directions to put them into 
the hands of her father whenever she should think fit Then 
as they stood together in the moonlight, he clasped her 
silently to his beating heart Both knew that this parting 
must be for years, possibly for ever ; and the thoughts of 
each were beyond the expression of words. They relin- 
quished each other, and the new heir of Redesdale went 
forth from his wide domains, believing that blood was upon 
his hands as surely as if the law could compel him to 
answer for his brother^s death. But he went forth broken- 
spirited and repentant, fully resolved to acknowledge his 
errors beföre God, and to dedicate his fiiture life to His 
service, recognising His infinite mercy in that He had taken 
the sinless Reuben to Himself and spared his life for re- 
pentance and amendment 

Mabel, after watching him down the perilous descent, 
turned to enter the mansion. Only the solitary light bumed 
in her own chamber, and she knew, with a sympathetic 
throb of anguish for her sister, that all was över, and that 
Agnes Vemon was a widow. 

Down upon the shore the summer moming broke, and 
the sun arose, tinting the dancing waves with hues of purple 
and crimson. 

All night had Edie Scott sat upon the hearth glowering 
över the fire, listening for the tolling bell that should spread 
the dire tidings around. Elspie Muir, alike unable to sleep, 
had arisen early, and now sat opposite to him, rocking her 
auld body to and fro. 

When the dawn broke through the cottage window Edie 
went to the door, looking out över the curling waves. 

" Maybe he'll win thro' after a', mither." 

He turned to re-enter the cottage, but at that instant 
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came the slow boom of the muffled bell from the church 
tower, rolled down to the water^s edge by the summer 
breeze, the solemn death kndL Again, and yet again, and 
then, after a pause, the twenty-two strokes that told the 
€xtent of the yomig life whose passage it prodaimed. 

Edie retumed to his seat ; he bowed his head upon his 
clasped hands, and allowed the heavy sobs with which his 
heart had been swelling all night to have their way. 

" He's gane ! he's gane 1 " cried old Elspie, with a wail. 
<< Wae's me that I maun still be abmie the ground, and he 
to lie sae low ! He*s gane thro' thae bonnie gates o' pearl, 
and he'll see wee Jessie ayont them 'mang the ängels. 
Wha'd hae thocht that the gou'den-haired laddie wad be 
ta'en and the auld wife left 1 But the Lord is gracious and 
fil' o' mercy, blessed be the name o' the Lord i " 

Låter in the day came Mr. and Mrs. Vemon and Dr. 
Phipps to Redesdale, only to read confirmation of their 
worst fears in the sad, white faces of the doniestics, who 
moved about through the darkened rooms like ghosts, 
tmable yet to realise the sudden blow that had clefl eveiy 
heart The latter tumed back; his presence was useless 
now, as he knew it would have been earlier; and the 
former entered the afflicted household. 

It was härd to realise the wide gulf that yawned between 
this day and the last, to believe that time could be measured 
by hours. Death was there, robbed of every terror, indeed, 
that it could be by the light of faith and the holy comforts 
of religion, but it was death still, and human hearts ached 
with the bereavement Through the dark days that fol- 
lowed, hand clasped hand, eye met eye, heart beat to heart, 
in voiceless, almost comfortless sorrow. Their dearest 
earthly afifections had centred round that silent, marble 
form that lay in the dosed room above^ and this sudden 
blow had shaken them to their very roots; it would be 
long before all the tendrils of association could be untwined, 
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ere they could be taught to rencw their hold above. It was 
natural and well that it should be so, for God has given us 
these earthly loves, not that we may spend our whole lives 
in crucifying and mortifying them, but that we may be led, 
through them, to the love which surpasses all others. If 
we love not the brother whom we have seen, how can we 
love the Father whom we have not seen 1 Therefore, take 
courage, oh, human heart, for in the day in which thy bar- 
riers are broken, and thy strongholds shaken, thou shalt 
find the consolations earthly affection but typifies* 



CHAPTER XX. 

CONCLUSION. 



HowEVER convenient a tragical end may be to the writer of 
a story, it is seldom satisfactoiy to the reader. For his 
benefit, then, I will add the chapter I would fain have left 
unwritten, for my pen, saddened by the death of him in the 
description of whom it has revelled, halts upon the blank 
pages. 

The loss of her husband was not a death blow to Agnes 
Vemon ; in real life there are few griefs that kilL Watched 
över by tender parents and a devoted sister, Agnes found 
both consolation and peace^ and leaned more entirely upon 
the Almighty hand that had dealt this crushing blow in her 
youth. None who thus accept sorrow feel its bittemess, 
and the peifect peace that reigned in Agnes's heart was 
more enviable even than her past light-*heartedness. 

The body of Reuben, by his wife's particular desire, was 
not consigned to the ancestral vault of the Vernons at 
Redesdale, but was buried in a little cemetery near to HoUy 
Mount, within easy reach of the bereaved young wife, who, 
through the first sad months, leamed her resignation by his 
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silent totnb. There was one source of deep regret in 
Nessie's heart, that she had no portrait of Reuben, nothing 
but the fadeless image of his glorious beauty indelibly 
traced upon her heart 

Miss Lotty Sinclair's health had been failing all that 
summer. As winter approached it gave serious uneasiness 
to her friends. £y Miss Lotty herself death was eagerly 
anticipated, and Nessie, as she sat by her sick-bed, thought 
she -could well understand why, and wondered whether 
grace would be given her to spend a long life of usefulness 
ere the glad summons came to rejoin her dear one above. 
It seemed dreadful to think o( could she choose for her- 
self it would be death now, but she knew that could not be, 
that what God saw fit to send, that she must take, and 
rejoice if He gave her a work to accomplish for Him 
below. Yet when that kind little heart ceased to beat, 
when Miss Lotty's beautiful old soul was freed from its 
earthly tenement, and Mabel wept^ Agnes comforted her 
with these words — 

" Dear sister, our hearts should be full of rejoicing 
rather, loving Miss Lotty as we have done. She has 
entered upon perfect joy ; for her 

" ' Death and the grave shall divide hearts no more.* 

I envy her. If it were God's will I would welcome death 
as the greatest boon. I cannot shed one tear for her, for I 
know that she has her heart's desire at last'' 

Lewis Vemon came to the funeral, but none of his 
relations at HoUy Mount saw him. When the will was 
read, save legacies to old and faithful servants, and dona- 
tions to some of the parish charities, Daisy Lawn, with all 
its little mistress's possessions, were found to be bequeathed 
to Lewis. Thus worldly honours and possessions were 
heaped upon him as though in mockery. Heir of Redes- 
dale, owner of Daisy Lawn, yet neither could be home to 
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him; he left all and went again into voluntary exile. 
What were wealth and worldly prosperity to him now? 
He would rather have been Lewis Herbert, with the pages 
of his life blank and fair before him. 

Two years nearly had passed from the date of Reuben's 
death when there came a package to Holly Mount ad- 
dressed to Agnes, bearing marks of travel upon its wrap- 
pings. It was uncovered in the familiar dining-room at 
Holly Mount; as the last wrappers were removed, the 
evening sunshine streaming through the windows seemed 
almost to endue with life the life-sized portrait of Reuben 
Vemon beneath. 

Agnes stood before it with hands clasped, the bril- 
liant crimson tide of joy once more lighdng up her påle 
features. Mabel stood by her side ; she knew well from 
whom it came, and her eyes were ^right with grateful 
tears. 

The 'artist had painted by inspiration. There was the 
radiant beam of brow and lip, so peculiarly Reuben*s, the 
eyes with their stränge, mystic depth, the nimbus of golden 
hair, the glance at once so gentle and so strong, the noble 
contour and poise of the graceful head — ^it was perfection 
even to the jealous eye of love. 

Agnes had it hung in her own little sitting-room, the 
room that had been consecrated ^o her in her deep afilic- 
tion, from the window of which she could see the broken 
marble column that marked Reuben's grave in the cemetery, 
and the trees that waved about it. Låter in the evening 
she came forth from the room with a brightness upon her 
face it was many a weary month since her parents had 
seen there, and the name of Lewis Vemon was spöken by 
them that night with grateful hearts. 

When Agnes and Mabel were about to separate for the 
night, Agnes said — 

'' It is very kind and thoughtfiil of Lewis." 
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Mabel hid her tearfii], buming face upon her sister'8 
shoulder. 

" Then you have forgiven him, Nessie 1 " 

" I had nothing to forgive, darling* I have never recog- 
nised any hand hut that of God in this great trial ; if I had 
done, how should I have bome it I No, Mabel, He who 
bestowed the treasure saw fit to withdraw it for a time ; for 
a time only; it is awaiting me above. Has this thought 
to do with Lewis^s wanderings ? " 

"Yes. He cannot bear to retum to Holly Mount, to 
Redesdale» until this impression has faded." 

"You must tell him from me, Mabel, that it is a false 
idea he is indulging, that such an impression never was 
there. His duty is at Redesdale, and he can best atone for 
the past by seeking and performing it, by carrying out 
the eamest desires of him conceming Redesdale and its 
people." 

Mabel kissed her sister, and retired with a happy-beat- 
ing heart. 

A year låter Lewis was at home, at Redesdale, striving 
with untiring devotion to cany out the wishes of Reuben. 

His first reception at Holly Mount was fraught with in- 
tense pain to all j but his own evident anguish softened the 
trouble of the rest. His tall, thin form, his lined, white 
features, his prematurely grey hair, his subdued manners, all 
so unlike the fiery Lewis of old, betokened such prolonged 
and bitter suffering and remorse as to touch the hearts of 
all He had sinned, but he had repented ; he had wrought 
them much miseiy, but he had atoned with his veiy heart's 
blood. 

Then he came and went at all times to and from Holly 
Mount, held long consultations with Agnes, took long 
rambles with Mabel; his coming anticipated, his going 
regretted by both uncle and aunt 

In the-foUowing summer, three years from the one in 
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which Reuben died, Lewis and Mabel were mamed — a 
very quiet wedding, at which, out of love to Mabel, urged 
by her eamest entreaties, Agnes laid aside her widow's 
weeds, the outward indications of the mouming that would 
never be put out of her heart, for she knew those sombre 
garments, though most in unison with her own feelings, 
were depressing in their effect upon the minds of others, 
and she made this concession for their dear sakes. 

Låter Agnes visited the bride and bridegroom at Redes- 
dale. There was no bittemess in her recollections, although 
often the pain was keen and abiding. The tears which in 
the first sad months of her bereavement were denied, now 
flowed freely when some familiar object would bring back 
the memory of her bright youth, buried for ever in that 
grave near Holly Mount 

She visited the villagers at Redesdale, and any who had 
been singled out by Reuben she lavished upon them her 
loving interest ten-fold. 

Grace Millar was^now a bonnie little matron. She shed 
many tears when Agnes first entered their dwelling, and 
vied with Ralph in the delicacy of her attentions to the 
widowed bride of the young master they had so dearly 
loved 

Eispie Muir was dead ; she had her wish, and did not 
live long after the " gou'den-haired laddie was ta'en." 
Agnes provided a new and more comfortable home for 
£die Scott and his family ; all that lay in her power she 
did for the furtherance of their comfort and prosperity. 

Loving Redesdale as she did for the sake of him who 
had been its owner, there was only one dass of its inhabi- 
tants with. whom Agnes could never be more than distantly 
courteous. She knew, though Reuben was too magnani- 
mous and too gentle-minded to resent such, that he had 
despised the gossips^ who had once caused such difiference 
between himself and his uncle; so that with the Rev. 
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Gibson West, Captain Brace, and the other members of 
the Piy-into-your-Neighbour^s-Busmess Society, Agnes, in 
her frequent visits to Redesdale, never exchanged more 
than a polite word. 

Lewis and Mabel, taking their cue from her, discouraged 
everything approaching to gossip in the village; in time 
they raised the tone of the society generally, and what with 
schools, institutes, etc, Redesdale became as enlightened 
as Reuben dreamed it might be. 

Agnes's faithful afifection was touchingly shown by her 
devotion to all that had ever interested Reuben. No wish, 
no aspiration of his was forgotten by her ; she lived hut to 
further them, true to her dead hero as she had been when 
he lived. 

She went often to Redesdale, but she always felt that her 
real home was near that green grave at HoUy Mount, her 
first duties now to smooth the steps of her parents, tread- 
ing downwards tow^rds the evening of life. 

Years passed, and childish voices sounded through the 
old rooms at Redesdale, making new echoes throughout the 
mansion ; childish hearts anticipated the coming of Aunt 
Agnes, and childish lips gave her the sweetest of welcomes. 
She strove not to exhibit favouritism, but there was one 
little golden-haired fellow that Lewis had named after his 
brother, who stirred the silent depths of Agnes'6 heart, who 
would linger by her chair, and climb her knee, who would 
not forsake her for the most enticing plays. He was not 
the heir of Redesdale, for he had an elder brother Richard, 
so, by common consent, he was given up to Agnes more 
and more until her affections twined themselves around him 
as though he were her own. 

Lewis had watched and prayed for this, prayed that by 
giving her something to love, some strong interest in life, 
he might make small amends for the blank he had created 
in her young life. The little Reuben Vemon retumed with 
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her to Holly Mount, and henceforth she had an object to 
live for, to make him worthy the name he bore. He was 
destined to become his grandpapa's heir and to succeed 
himi in possession of Holly Mount 

Agnes Vemon had given to the world some of the most 
noble conceptions of the heart> and imagination of her 
husband in. the shape of essays and poems. 

These drew attention to* her name as a writer, and one 
day Fame found her way to that little room, where the life- 
like painting hung över her writing-table, and where the 
breeze entered at the windo»r bearing murmurs from that 
distant grav.e beneath the waving trees^-found her way and 
crowned her with the laurels of success. 

It seemed to Agnes's ardent fancy that that pictured face 
smiled. dowhi upon her in pride and love, glorying as he 
would have done in her success. 

Agnes rejoiced for his sake, and there nestled to her 
heart the fond hope that through. the blue ether his eyes 
might be beholding her, watching and crowning her en- 
deavours. to dO; her own work nobly» and to perfect his 
short life upon earth. 

So. Agnes lived. . Happy, though the one great love of 
her life. was shattered — though her young head had been 
bowed while the pitiless blast of desolation had swept över 
it — though she. had drained sorrow's bitterest cup to the 
dregsj. for there is a. hope that triumphs över life, that 
penetrates the regions of the infinite, that, taking the true 
measure of this transitory life, grasps the etemal beyond ; 
and that hope. had Agnes.. 
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Addaide Prooler. 

** Inthia last of E. J. Worboi8e'8 admirsble talea— tale8'8ach as a father can take 
home to his yonng ones to read— tales which he feels sure his young ones will be 
better for reading, the gold vastly preponderates över the grey. In tbe story there 
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" Mrs. Worl)oise has attempted to emliody in a story the Bomish proclivities of 
the Anglican party in the E8tal)lished Church. Her hero is a dergyman, who 
becomes a ' perrert ' to the Church of Rome. . Assnredly she could not be at any loss 
for a prototype, many hundreds, if not many thousands, having accompUshed that 
transition since the Tractarian movement of Newman and Pusey. Mrs. Worboise 
professes to have based her story upon facts, and it would not be difficult to 
adduce Instances in which fanaticism has induced clerical perverts to repudiate 
and renounce the marriage relationship and family responsibiUties, as Mrs. 
Worboise represents her hero to have done. We suspect that in this, as in many 
other tiiings, fiction would hesitate to adopt the facts of reai life. Mrs. Worboise 
always writes carefuHy and well, and although somewhat moumful, 'Overdale' is 
a well-constructed, well-delineated, and wholesome story." — British Quarterly 
Beview. 

** This is a wholesome and natural story, showing how High Church princlples 
work towards outright Popish doctrine, and towards perversion. The characters 
are well painted, and the story is very seasonable. We wish it may have a large 
circulation." — London Quarterly Review. 

" One of Mrs. Worboise's best written tales. It is founded on fact, and in these 
days of Ritualistic teaching and Bomish practice it is calculated to be very useful, 
as showhig the dangerous influence and tendency of devotion to eesthetics in the 
conduct of the pubuc worship of God." — EvangeliccU Magazvne, 

"The authoress of this touching story is already familiarly known by her 
' Singlehurst Manor,' * Margaret Torrington,' and other populär works. This, the 
latest production of her gifted pen, is specially intended to exposé the tendency of 
tiie times towards the perversion of religion by the insidious teachings of Bitualists 
and Bomanists. It appears to be a very usefiil book, especially for our imaginative 
young ladies, so fond of the church music and church miliinery of the Bitualistic 
BchooL"— TÄe Rock. 

"Written with the moral spirit and force of this populär authoress; but we 
are not in love with religions noveis. There are some good shrewd remarks on 
Dissent and the i^tablished Church ; and the book will doubtless be read with 
interest by many, and will help to throw light on errors, both -in the Church of 
England and of Bome." — Mr. Spurgeon in "Stoord and Trowel.'* 

** In ' Overdale ' Emma Jane Worboise has broken new ground, and she has 
broken it very successfcdly. She has here taken up the subject of Bitualism, and 
has dealt with it in a vigorous and able manner. Her story has all the more interest 
from the fact that it is a narrative of occurrences which have passed under her 
owu eyes, and which reveal the pernicious influences of the insidious system which 
is 80 actively at work in the Anglican Church. Mrs. Worboise thoroughly under- 
stånds its genius, and has given us a very fair representation of its character and 
results. Her pictures are startling enough, but they are not too highly coloured, 
nor are they conceived in a bigoted and uncharitable spirit. The book is calculated 
to be very useful, and will secure an attention not always given to more elaborate 
treatises. — English IndependerU. 

** This tale reads like a true story, and is one of the most suggestive of the 
many good tales that have come from the author's pen. The dangers of England 
from Popery, and the safeguard of the country under God, are well described. The 
volume is a geod instance of the union of a good story with great truths. 
There is an eamest, lofty purpose pervading it which deserves to make it populär 
while it leaves unimpaired the interest of l£e plot."— Freeman. 

"The characteristics and tendencies of Bitualism are ably dealt with."— 
Methodist Becorder. 
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present sease of her responsibility for the talent thns entrosted to her that yon 
feel she is always a safe guide, not only in minor morals, but in those great and 
crucial questions which decide men'8 Uves for good or for bad. The sound practical 
sense of Miss Worboise never deceives her, and she intuitively shows us tne errois 
of weak characters, and often those of strong ones ; for, be it remembered, l^e men 
and women of her novels are men and women, neither saints, nor flends, nor 

* Faultless monsters snch as world ne'er saw.' 

Miss Worboise never fails to work into the very texture of her fiction a fina moral, 
a bright and holy thread of tliou^t, and doing, and enduring, and believing, which 
mns clear, flrm, and always distmguishable among the darkest threads of her well- 
spun tissue. This plain, holy, and practical teaching is, however, never obtrusive, 
never lowered by that conventionality of Bcripture phrase in which the over^ 
righteous Pharisees are- wont to clothe their uttcrances. All is plain, fervent, 
simple, and good— not goody — piety withont pretence. The tale, thongh admir- 
ably told, is but subordinate to the healthy morality inculcated througbout its 
pages." — Moming Advertiser. 

^* It is a story that youn^ people may read with great profit, both young men and 
yonng women. It glves just and sound views of life, and inculcates the best 
lessons. The dialogue in it frequently rises to eloquence, but is never stilted or 
imnaturaL People talk in it as they do in real life, unless some stiiking incident 
in their lives should so impress them as to ' give them tiie tongues of the leamed,' 
when it not unfrequently happens that quiet-going people will talk in a maxmer as 
surprising to themselves as oUiers. We have little doubt that ' Cyril Denbam' will 
be a favourite amongst the readers of Gliristmas bookB in the approaching aeason, 
and we trust it will be as useful as the author evidently hoii«d to make it."-^ 
Literary World. 



Vniform. with the above, prics 5s. 

SINGLEHURST MANOR: 

A STORY OF COUNTRY LIFE. 

"The excellence of 'Singlehurst Manor' consists in the great variety of char> 
acters introduced into it, aiid the capital way in which they are drawn. The style 
is simple and natural, the interest of the story pleasant, and the tone high and 
pure. We give the story a very hearty word of commendation. " — British Quaritriy. 

"'Singlehurst Manor' is a pleasant, readable story; the characters are weU 
drawn and the incidents agreeable. The plut of ' Singlehurst Manor ' is very slight ; 
the interest lies in the pleasant, natiu-al manner in which the incidents are 
narrated." — Aihetueum. 

"In the fifty chapters which form this very interesting book the anthoress 
depicts rural scenes and 'couutry life ' in a most charming manner. The charac- 
ters brought out in the story are natural uid well drawn, and the various scenes 
and incidents are desciibed in a style which at once captivates the attention and 
secures the interest of the reader to the end of the book. To those of our readei-s 
who can appreciate a well-written stoiy we heartily recommend the above as one of 
the most attractive volumes of the 'Christian World' Library." — iVimifive 
MethodUt. 



WORKS BT EMMA. JANE WORBOISE. 

*'Though Emma Jane Worboise mnltipUea her works rapidly she shows no falling 
off of power. In some respects, indeed, these last two books are among the best 
she bas produced. The acconnt of the printer'8 devil in ' Singlehnrst Manor,' and 
esi)ecially bis first interview with the heroine, is uncommonly well done, and 
reveala more of humourous power than isgenerally found in Emma Jane Worboi8e'8 
works. Altogether these books are a very fair specimen of the religions novel, 
sometimes alittle too 'churchy' in tone, but catholic in spirit, and sound and 
bealthy in their moral and spiritual influence." — English Independent 

** * Singlehnrst Manor ' is characterised by that grace of style and tact for blend- 
ing the entertaining and the instructive which have secured for the anthore88's 
previoas works so extensive a circulation." — Methodist Recorder. 

" This is a capital story. The writer has deep sympathy with a noble and pore 
religions life, and has a lively genius. The plot is good and exciting, and mucn of 
the clevemess of the book is the excellence of the compositlon. Ton are led on by 
beautiftd images and swift-winged thonghts, i>ouring on the mind fresh lights, 
throngh labyrinths of suggestton, association, and heaJthy teachings. The story is 
good, well sustained, and of absorbing interest" — Methodist Times. 

" Emma Jane Worboise invariably writes well, and this story of country life is 
not the least charming of her numerous prodnctions."— City Press. 

''Emma Jane Worboise has written a number of stories already, but in 
'Singlehnrst Manor' she comes forward again with no signs of diminished 
resources, and certainly with at least as much ability in using them. The progress 
of eventB brings in a well-chosen variety of incident and characters ; an election, 
witii its riots, in which Grey is seriously hurt ; philanthropical and flirting young 
ladies ; a superfine curate, who is admirably drawn, and others besides. Many 
passages show gnreatskill in i>ortrait-sketching, and much shrewdness of observa- 
tion, while others strike gräver keys, and touch by their simple pathos and nature. 
The tone of the whole story is excellent, rising at times to a fhmk and noble 
Christian spiri^ with none of the feeble sentimentalism so often joined to it We 
very heartily commend tiie volume to the great reading public. — Literary World. 



Third Edition^ price Si. 

ST. BEETHA'S; 

OR, THE HEIRESS OF ARNE. 

" Many of the scenes are very touching, and the tendency of the book is so pure 
and gooa that we can conscientiously wish it an extended sale, and recommend it 
as a Christmaa present for young people. "—^reemait. 

" One of the most beautifal semi-religious stories that we have ever read, and 
one of the most •perfecitty told. It is in all points one of the best rivals to the 
modem and parely secular style of flction that we have aeeTi.'*—Moming SUir. 



Fourth Edition^ price ös. 

THORNYCROFT HALL: 

ITS OWNERS AND ITS HEIRS. 

An incomparable Family Story, and especially suitable for young 
women. With a finely-ezecuted Steel-plate Engraving of the 
Authoress. 

Seoond EdUion, prioe 5s.y 

MILLICENT KENDRICK; 

OR, THE SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS. 
The object of this story is to show that tnie happiness does not, 
cannot, ezist for any man or woman who does not seek first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness, and that true hapniness can 
neyer depart from the Christian who in humble faith takes every 
dispensation from his Father'8hand. 
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WORKS BT EMMA JANE WOBfiOISE. 
Croum 8vo, priee 5s. 

MARGARET TORRINGTON; 

OR, THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 

Designed to exhibit the power of religion in meeting a life of anxiety 
and care. 



Second Edition, price Ss. 

VIOLET VAUGHAN; 

OR, THE SHADOWS OF WARNEFORD GRANGK 

" One of Hie best of this author's tales. The interest never flags." — Freeman. 

** There is more of plot than the writer generally introduces, and it is arranged 
with consummate skill." — EnglUh Independent. 



Uniform with the AutJtor^s Prost Works, price 5s. 

HYMNS, SONGS, AND POEMS. 

A volume of Christian Poetry of a high order. 

" These poems are written ^ith care, and have a sweet, even fiow of both rhythm 
and feeling. Two or three of them have arrested us, and recalled us to a rei)enisaL 
There is a delicious religions calm in the yerses entitled * Evening Musings/ re- 
minding ns of Miss Proctor'8 fine evening hymn." — BrUiah Qtuirterly. 

** Emma Jane Worboise may safely be adjndged for her hymns and sacred songs 
to a niche in the temple of poets who have devoted their gifts to the''prai6e of their 
Maker and gloriiying His mighty works." — Moming Advertiser. 

** The hymns in this volame are characterised by great Christian tendemess, and 
a keen appreciation of the beantiAil in Christian worship. . . 8ome of the i)oeni8 
are very beautifol and rich in powers of expression and imagination." — The Non- 
conformist. 

** In the songs, Emma Jane Worboise deals in a very sweet and tender manner 
with the suggestions arising from natural objects, andespecially from Howers, abont 
which she is a well-known and well knowing enthusiast. " — Ilbistrated Times, 

** Christian sweetness and simplicity are the chief characteristics of these hymns 
and songs." — CUy Press. 



Crown 8vo, Ss.; gUt edges, Ss. 6d. 

MARRIED LIFE; 

OR, THE STORY OF PHILIP AND EDITH. 
A tale of domestic life of the highest order. Fourth thonsand. 



ALBUM PORTRAIT OF EMMA JANE WORBOISE 

A Steel-plate Engraving, album size. Price 6d. 
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WORKS BT MARIANNE FARNINOHAM. 

WORKS BY MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, 



Of Marianne Farninoham'8 Works, Emma Jane Wokboisb has 
thus written in the " Christian World : " — 

"Long ago the popnlarity of Marianne Famingfaam became a positive and 
established fact ; her name nas come to be in many circles a 'honsenold word;' 
and the favonr with which her hymns and lyrics, her ' Tales for Little Readers,' and 
her 'Chats by the Sea,' have been received proves a hearty and widely-spread 
appreciation of her writings. The present little volume (' Oirlhood') is certainly 
one of the best, some may think it is the very best of her various and varied 
efforts in the canse of tnith. piety, and happiness ; and certainly she has never 
written anything more entirely cha^ining and at the same time calculated to be so 
eminently usefal The contents of this book are as varied as they are delightfoL 
They are written in so genial a spirit, and the^ are so entirely interesting, that we 
thii^ *girls ' must be very doll and shallow indeed if they cannot flnd pleasnre as 
well as profit in the pemsal of its clear-typed pages. There is nothing didactic in 
their tone, nothing gloomy, nothing stilted. Some of them are inspiriting and 
ronsing as a grand band march, whUe others breathe the very spirit of gentleness 
and pors womanly tendemess. Indeed, it is the ' essential womannness ' of 
Miss Fftmingham's writing that so much charms us, and in thia volume we think 
she has siirpassed herself, and we are quite inclined to hail her as 'the elder sister 
of aU the girls in England.' We shall be disappointed if the book be not very 
largeiy read ; we predict for it the widest circolation. Mothers and fathers will 
bny it for their daughters, brothers for their sisters, lovers for their young 
betrothed, and Sunday-school teachers will flnd it the best gift-book that has 
appeared for many a day for their elder scholars. A young lady of rank may flnd 
useftil and ennobling lessons in 'Girlhood/ while the humble servant-maid or 
factory-girl may gain comfort, encouragement, and golden counsel from tiie self-same 
pretty little volume." 



Thirteenih tlumsand. Cloth Is. Bd., gUl edges ts. 

GIRLHOOD. 



<( 



' A capital book, and will have many readers amongst the maidens, and much 
more good willbe gotten out of it than from a library of novels." — Reo. C. H. Spwrgeon. 

"A choice little book for girls who are dawning into womanhood."— ^eeUy 
BevieiD, 

" We would recommend every motiier who has daughters to bny this work for 
their perusal, and can safely say no girl will read its pages without galning great 
good from the soundand wholesome reasonings of its giftod author." — North Bucks 
Advertiser, 



A oompanion volume to " Oirlhood." Eighth th/ntaarid, Cloth Is. Bd., gilt edges Ss, 

HOME LIFE: 

TWENTY-NINE PAPERS ON FAMILY MATTERS. • 

*'Brimftil of sterling common sense expressed in graphic and forcible words."— • 
Primitive Methodist. 



Uniform wUh " Girlhood " and " Home Life.** Cloth Is. 6d. , giU edges fs. 

LITTLE TALES FOR LITTLE READERS 

A NEW BOOK FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
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WORKS BT MABIANKE FABKINGHAM. 
Boval 18mo, prit» i«. 

CHATS BY THE SEA« 

A beautiful book for children and young people. It consists of a 
series of conversations between narry, George, Little Nell, and 
Uncle John, on the wonders of the sea and snöre. 

" A biight BbiUing^s-worth of interesting information upon all manner of creep- 
Uuf, swimming, and growing things which dwell upon the margin of oid Neptim^s 
donudn."— Tfte Sivord and Trowel (Mr. 8piirgeon's Magazine). 

" Bome wfao read these lines may perchance be contemplating a trip to the sea- 
side. If th»y are, and if they ha ve children to take with them, we fancy they will 
find tiiia little book a capita! companlon. It tells in a conversational form about 
the different kinds of liah, Inrds, sea-plants, etc., whioh are to be seen on the coast, 
and children will And a dellght in trying to identify fhe descriptions with living 
■pecimena, even if they do not in all casea ancceed." — NoTictyUfformist. 

«< A pleaaanter little book of the kind we do not remember.^^N^orCAamplon 



Extra doth, Ss. Bd. : giU edgett, la. 

GILBERT, AND OTHER POEMS. 

This Yolume oontains över 200 of the ripest and most finished pieces of 
this highly-gifted and tender-spirited author. 



Eigh^ Thotuandf price ts. 6d. plain ; gitt edges. Sa. 

LAYS AND LYRICS OF THE BLESSED LIFE, 

It is Aill of the light and love of Christian trath. 



Unifbm vfUh the Poetieal Works of the author: orown 8vo, fs. Bd. : gitt edgea. Si. 

LIFE SKETCHES AND ECHOES FROM THE 

VALLEY. 

FIRST SERIES. 



Cloth, te, 6d. : gitt edgea, 8a. 

LIFE SKETCHES AND ECHOES FROM THE 

VALLEY. 

8B0OND SERIES. 



Cloth hoa/rda, gitt edgea, prioe 6d. 

MORNING AND EVENING HYMNS FOR THE 

WEEK. 
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WORKS BY REV. W. MORLEY PUNSHON. 



Price Is, ; doth, la. 6d. 

THE PULPIT AND THE PEW: 

THEIR DUTIES TO EACH OTHER AND TO GOD. 

*'Two holy and pungent addresses, written with admirable cleamess and 
oratorical skill. We could wish them read frem every pulpit." — Britiak Quaarterly 
Éeview. 

"Earaest» eloqnent, and nsefUl addresses.^-^^van^eZicoJ Magazine, January, 
1870. 

" The book abotmds in eloqnent and eamest oonnBel, piofltable alike for preachers 
and people." — Methodiat Becordér. 



Seoond EdUiorit price la. 6d. ; or in choice Mndingf giU edgea^ ta. 6d. 

THE PRODIGAL SON. 

With Preface and Dedication. 

This volume is Mr. Pun8hon'8 Memorial to his friends on leaying England for 
America, and should be possesaed by them all. 



WORKS BY REV. J. HILES HITCHENS. 



Plain doth, fa- : extra Gk/Oi, ta, 6d, 

THE FACE OF THE KING; 

OR, SEEING JESUS MAN^S GREATEST PLEASURE AND 

GRANDEST OCCUPATION. 

" The work is well thonght out, and well written, and cannot fail to instmct and 
edify the devout Teajåen."—Morning Stor. 



CrmirnSvOf oloth, ta.; doth extra, Sa. 6d. 

THE FURNACE; 

OR, TRUTHS FOR HOURS OF TRIAL. 
" A thoronghly evangelical work, written in a graceflil style.'*— freeÅ;2y RwUw. 
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SncUl 8vo, dothf Its. 
Tfi£ 

BEAUTY OF THE GREAT KING, 

AND OTHER POEMS FOR THE HEART AND HOME. 

By W. PooLB Balfbbn. 

" There is a force and instmctiveness in all these poems, and some are ouusiiÄlIy 
tonching and beautifoL" — Freeman. 

"Oiir friend Balfem always sweetens every snbject with a god^y spirit, and we 
can, in conseqnence, ei\joy aJl these poems, so different in subject and style, so 
Taiied in thooght and power. As a volume of i)oems it is above the average. 
Some of them rise to the first rank, while others we like rather for the authoi^s 
sake than their own. As a whole we strongly commend this book to the attentaon 
of oor readers. No child of God can read it withont pleasure and profit. It has 
been written in the fiimace, and will comfort such as are in 11;. Tne anthor has 
seen some of ** The Beauty of the Great King," and has well nttered the joy of 
that great sight. We hox)e that many will näve equal delight with oorselves as 
they read this book."— Jlfr. Spwrffton in **Sword cmd Trowtl." 



Cloth eaebra, Ss. 6d. 
THE 

POWER OF LOVE IN DAILY LIFE. 

By Mabel Graham. 

"I have read 'The Power of Love in Daily Life' with much pleasare.*'— Rev. 
Samuel Mabtin. 



Crown 8vOf pHce Sa. 6d. 

JESSIE GORDON; 

OR, A SUNDAY SCHOLAR'S INFLUENCE. 

By the Author of " Cedar Creek," " The Pride of the Latymers," etc, 
with four illustrations on toned paper. 



Crown SfBmo, price £ÖL 

CATECHISM ON THE GOSPELS : 

An Introduction to the Sacred Karrative, adaptedfor Families, Sdiools, 
and Bible Classes. By Rev. J. Allanson Picton, M.A. Schools 
can be supplied direct from the publiahers at 12s. per hundred. 



LONDON: JAMES CLARKE & CO., 18, FLEET STREET. 
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